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AUGUST MOON” 


ALBERT SALMI 
and 

KIM STANLEY 
in 


“BUS STOP” 





Relive These 130 
Greatest Evenings 
in the Theatre 


Judith Anderson 
plays Greek trag- 
edy — Medea 


The Oliviers as 
Shakespeare's 
lovers in Romeo 
and Juliet. 


The Lunts in a 

Roman comedy 

romp — Amphi- 
tryon 


Bobby Clark in 
Moliere's The 
Would-Be 
Gentleman, 


Cornell and 
Anderson in 
Chekhov's 

Three Sisters. 


John Gielgud in 
Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance 
of Being Earnest. 


A 12-Year Old 
Balinese Performs 
an Ancient Ritual 

Dance 


Tallulah in 
The Skin of 
Our Teeth 


In ONE 
Magnificent New 
Over-A-FOOT High Volume 


OVER 650 Thrilling LIFE Photographs 
Featuring Hundreds of Great 
Stars, Photographed by top Pho- 
tographers in Their Most Excit- 
ing Roles — Scenes from More 
than 130 Great Plays of All Times! 


ree 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


World Theatre 


IN PICTURES 


By Tom Prideaux, Associate Editor, LIFE Magazine 
Regular Retail Price $7.50 


HIS giant treasury places you “down 
"Read at the greatest modern per- 
formances in theatre history. Makes 
you an eye-witness to the glories of 
Greek drama with stars like Olivier as 
Oedipus, and Judith Anderson as Me 
dea. You see the greatest moments in 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Shaw, as played by Barrymore, 


Paris to fabulous Broadway smash 
musicals. 

HUNDREDS of pictures from 
LIFE’s famous theatre collection of re- 
cent Broadway productions. Over 650 
“on stage’ portraits of stars — from 
Forbes Robinson to the Lunts, Bank- 
head, Cornell, and Hayes. A lifetime 
treasury now selling at $7.50 in reg- 
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Laurette Taylor The original 


as Amanda in cast of 


Ethel Merman in The Glass Menagerie Life with Father. 


ular publisher's edition—but yours 4 f 
Annie Get your Gun 


Evans, Ferrer, Hepburn. Covers every 


period from primitive ritual to Orien- 


FREE, as a new member of The Fire- 


tal theatre, from the music halls of 


side Theatre. 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the 

FULL TEXT of the very newest stage 
successes, each in a handsome illustrated 
volume. During the coming months, mem- 
bers will receive such plays as Kismet, the 
six-award winner. Teahouse of the August 
Moon, The Rainmaker, the smash hit Pa- 
sama Game —and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The 
Theatre: You will know the new plays 
scene by scene; their full richness; 
eread them at your leisure; discuss them 
with authority; build a handsome lifetime 
theatre library 


savor 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by the critics and public. During the past 
received such plays 
Martial, Tea 
n Ye i” lt /; 


yseason members have 
as The Caine Mutiny Court 
and Sympathy, and The Set 


to read, enjoy and discuss while everyone 
is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to 
“Curtain Time,” which describes each se- 
lection in advance. You need accept only 
four selections a year. The cost is only 
$1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
less than the price of a balcony seat. These 
beautiful volumes soon grow into an im- 
pressive library 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
will bring you — free — the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, World Theatre in Pictures, together 
with your first selection. If not delighted, 
return both books in 10 and your 
membership will be cancelled. The Fireside 


Theatre, Dept. TA-6, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


days 
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This Coupon Brings You 
A Magnificent $7.50 Volume — FREE! 


cs 
Dept. TA-6, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION— 
the brand-new over-a-foot high, ‘‘World Theatre in 
Pictures,’ together with my first selection, and enroll 
me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I return 
both books within 10 days you will cancel my member- 
ship. If I keep them, you will send me “‘Curtain Time” 
in advance of each new play selection and I will pay 
$1.88. plus shipping charges for my first selection. I 
will keep ‘‘World Theatre in Pictures'’ as a FREE Gift, 
and take at least three more plays at the same low 
Club price from the twelve or more which you will 
offer as soon after they open on Broadway as possible 


Name 
Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
fl any) State 
n U.S.A. Only) 
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TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


T : 
ag ' THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
SPOTLIGHT j 


Please send free literature and prices on Strong spotlights. 
with adjustable 


self-regulating a 
transformer in NAME 
base. 


SstaeeT_£_.£§ 


CITY & STATE 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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The Tastemakers by Listening With the 


Third Ear. From Dr. Theo- 
dor Reik’s wealth of clini- 
cal experience comes per- 
haps the most important 
work on psychoanalysis 
since Freud's INTERPRETA- 
TION OF DreEAMs. Pub. 
ed. 6.00 


Members’ price 2.65 


The Human Animal by 
Weston LaBarre. A biolog- 


a. 


Black Power by Richard 
Wright. The profoundly 
disturbing record of an 
American writer's visit to 
the Gold Coast of Africa. 
Pub. ed. 4.00 


Members’ price 2.39 


Genetics and the Races 
of Man by William C. 
Boyd. “The first modern 
volume covering physical 
anthropology from a point 
of view adequate to the 
scientific world in which 
we are living.” — Prof. I. 
Bernard Cohen, Harvard. 
Pub. ed. 6.00 


Dialogues of Alfred 
North Whitehead. A col- _ 
lection of the wise and far- 
ranging conversations of 
the great philosopher, as 
recorded during informal 
gatherings at Whitehead’s 
home. Pub. ed. 5.00 


6 Members’ price 2.50 


The Thought and Char- 
acter of William James 
by Ralph Barton Perry. 
The briefer version of the 
Pulitzer Prize winning bi- 
ography of a great Ameri- 
can philosopher and pio- 
neer psychologist. Orig. 
pub. ed. 6.00 


Members’ price 3.00 
Members’ price 2.65 
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Patterns of Sexual é 4] 
Behavior by Clellan S. > 

Ford and Frank S. Beach. Sb rio! 
A comprehensive study by Be A 

an anthropologist and a 

psychologist of sexual prac- 

tices in 190 contemporary 

societies. Pub. ed. 4.50 


Members’ price 2.45 ; 

The outstanding books pictured and described on this 
page, and the low membership prices clearly noted beside Sigmund Freed’s Let- 
them, are a small sample of the selections and savings which, ters, Edited by Marie 
over the past thirteen years, have made The BOOK FIND a Bg Magen 
CLUB a part of the intellectual life of mature, thoughtful, in of psychoanalysis as 
value-conscious readers everywhere. revealed in Freud's letters 
So that you may enjoy these important books at even greater 4 = vo oe. 
savings, you are cordially invited to choose any three books Members’ price 2.75 

(retail values ranging up to $18.75) for the special introductory 

ype A price of only $3.98. And membership is as easy as it is reward- 

a cee cm ing. The Book Find News, the Club's illustrated monthly bulletin, 

5.00 announces and reviews the next selection well in advance. It 

Members’ price 2.45 also provides a convenient form with which to decline, or substi- 

ul tute for, the selection; and it offers you, as alternate selections at 

aA low BOOK FIND prices, an impressive array of fine works in 


Man and His Gods by 
Homer W. Smith. Man's 
religious beliefs through 
the ages are examined by 
an outstanding physiolo- 


literature, the arts and sciences. You may buy as few as three 

10 additional books during your first year of membership—and as 

long as you remain a member you continue to save up to 50%, 

Rg Fy Be my and often more, merely by reading the books of your choice! 

noted literary man studies FR} Wwrr To enjoy these books and savings, to take advantage of our 

the social history of Ameri- } special introductory offer of THREE books for $3.98, simply 
con wets) — en sendem fill out and return the coupon below. 


— at mid-century. Pub. ed. THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


.) 
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Members’ price 1.95 
13 
The Book Find Club + ¢/e Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 1 


The Secret Diary of 
Harold L. Ickes, VOL. III. 
The “Old Curmudgeon” 
and the New Deal to 1941. 
(For Vols. I and II en- 
circle Nos. 14 and 15.) 
Pub. ed. 6.00 per vol. 

Members’ price 2.50 
per vol. 


Please enroll me as a member and send me, for only $3.98 plus 24¢ 
postage and packing, the three books | have indicated by encircling the 
appropriate numbers below. | am to receive free the illustrated monthly 
Book Find News. | agree to buy as few as 3 additional books during my 
first yeor of membership; and | may resign without obligation at any 
time’ thereafter. 


Selected Plays of Sean 
O’Casey. Nine complete 
plays, including Juno and 
the Paycock and The 
Plough and the Stars. Se- 
lection and Foreword by 
O'Casey, Introduction by 
John Gassner. One vol. ed. 

Members’ price 5.00 
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DEAR SIR: 


In a recent issue of THEATRE ARTS 
someone asked for more TV coverage. 
Please, let the coverage of TV stay in 
the little pocket-sized magazines where it 
belongs. One can sympathize with a Cali- 
fornia subscriber in wanting more TV 
coverage—as the state has no theatre, 
little music and less dance. . . . Like 
everything else in the state, TV comes in 
a can. Let it stay there. Let Califor- 
nians cover their own TV—let them 
cover it with smog. 


WILL GRAVES 
New York, New York 


. . « What does Maurice Zolotow eat 
for breakfast? Grapefruit and pickles? 
Or does he simply wait until he is in the 
foulest possible mood to write his cyni- 
cisms? . . . In defense of the wonderful 
Franchot Tone: Even though he fails to 
send The Cynic into fits of ecstasy, I 
(and my father and mother before me) 
think he’s one of the greatest! ... I 
hope that some bright day The Cynic 
will see a play written, directed, and 
acted as he likes. Until then, we readers 
wait, ... 


BARBARA HOSTETLER 
Victoria, Texas 


. I rarely write to anyone about 
anything, but I’d like to take this op- 
portunity to say how much I enjoy your 
humorous and pungent reviews in THE- 
ATRE ARTS. Your most recent reviews, 
particularly the one on Festival [April], I 
think are the most sparkling (and accu- 
rate!) ones I’ve come across. 


WILLIAM W. GORMLY 
Kansas City, Missouri 


. . The Workshop is most apprecia- 
tive of your mention of our group’s en- 
deaver in your “Theatre U.S.A.” section 
of the March issue of THEATRE ARTS. 
The friendly co-operation such as you 
have given us in our effort to encourage 
Canadian playwrights demonstrates in an 
outstanding way that interest in theatre 
knows no boundaries. . . . The recogni- 
tion that you have given our Annual Can- 
adian Playwriting Competitions certainly 
will help in a large measure to promote 
further support for this Canada-wide 
competition. 

GLADYS WATT, Chairman 
Workshop, Ottawa Little Theatre 
Ottawa, Canada 
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The Cover 


Kim Stanley and Albert Salmi, two of the principals in William Inge’s 
hit play Bus Stop. For additional pictures of this pair and Elaine 
Stritch, another leading member of the cast, see “Second Chance Was 
the Charm” on page 30. Photograph by Roderick MacArthur. 


The Play 


32 Okinawa, Broadway and Points East 
34 The Teahouse of the August Moon by John Patrick 


Features 


16 Faithful to “Fanny” 

24 A Second Look at the Season 

28 The Art of Adaptation by Guy Bolton 
30 Second Chance Was the Charm 


62 The Players: Club and Treasure House of the Theatre by John 
Chapman 


65 Life With Bobby by Mordecai Gorelik 

66 B for Berlioz, E for Effort by Emily Coleman 

71 The City of Light After Dark by Thomas Quinn Curtiss 
75 King Cole of Broadway by David Ewen 

77 The Theatre Honors Its Own 


80 Satire Knows No Season 


Broadway 


Champagne Complex 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 

3 for Tonight 

The Season On and Off Broadway by Maurice Zolotow 


George Spelvin 
69 <A Too, Too Civil War 


Departments 


Letters 

Calendar 

Books 

Offstage 

Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 
New Plays 
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THE PLAYWRIGHTS * COMPANY presents 


“Wo. LT? a” BEL GEDDES 


NO. 1 HIT!” 
r om [VES 
in The ELIA KAZAN 


PRODUCTION OF 


ona 
Hot Tin Roof 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with MILDRED DUNNOCK 
ond BEN GAZZARA 


Scenery & Lighting b Costumes by 
0 Mi at 1 NER r LUCINDA BALLARD 


menses Theatre @ 45th ST. x of ed 


Eves. 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:3 





“Thrilling Entertainment” 


—KERR, Herald Tribune 


- 
- 
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NANCY KELLY 


MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 
Newest Smash Success 


Adapted from the WILLIAM MARCH Novel 


EVELYN VARDEN, HENRY JONES, PERT KELTON, 
THOMAS CHALMERS, PATTY McCORMACK 


Staged by REGINALD DENHAM 


CORONET THEATRE, 230 W. 49, N. Y. 36 
Evenings at 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


"SU PERB.” Atkinson, Times 
“GRIPPING.” Kerr, Her. Tribune 


VIVECA EUGENIE 
LINDFORS - LEONTOVICH 


ASTASIA |’ 
with JOSEPH ANTHONY 


[hore warrieo] 


LYCEUM THEA. W. 45th Street 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“A SURE HIT.” iin 


Mirror 


“FRESH and Gay.” 9" Ter" sun. 


A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 
PLAIN ww FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. 
$6.90; Loges $5.75; Mezz. $4.80 and 
3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 2.50. Matinees 
WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; Loges 
$3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and 
2.00 including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


50th ST. and BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 
Evgs. 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS' COMPANY 
presents 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


All in One—Playhouse, W. 48th. A triple bill 
which includes Twenty-Seven Wagons Full 
Cotton, a one-act play by Tennessee Williams 
about a wife-lending Mississippi cotton man ; 
Trouble in Tahiti, a short satirical opera by 
Leonard Bernstein; and dancer Paul Draper. 

Anastasia—Lyceum, W. 45th. Guy Bolton adap- 
tation of a melodrama by Marcelle Maurette 
concerning a girl living in Berlin after the first 
World War, who claims to be a Russian prin- 
cess; with Viveca Lindfors, Hurd Hatfield, 
Joseph Anthony. 

Ankles Aweigh—Hellinger, 1655 Broadway. Musi- 
cal comedy with book by Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis, music by Sammy Fain, and lyrics by 
Danny Shapiro. Plot concerns an American film 
company shooting a movie in Italy. With Betty 
and Jane Kean. 

Anniversary Waltz—Booth, W. 45th. A domestic 
comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 
about a revelation that upsets family relations 
on a fifteenth wedding anniversary; with Mar- 
jorie Lord and Macdonald Carey. 

Bus Stop—Music Box, W. 45th. A drama by Wil- 
liam Inge about travelers marooned by a bliz- 
zard. Cast includes Kim Stanley, Elaine Stritch, 
Anthony Ross, Albert Salmi, Phyllis Love. 

Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
5 a, musical about Paris in the °90’s, with 

ilo. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—Morosco, W. 45th. Ten- 
nessee Williams’ drama about a Mississippi fam- 
ily. Directed by Elia Kazan, sets by Jo Miel- 
ziner, costumes by Lucinda Ballard. With 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Mildred Dunnock, Burl 
Ives, Ben Gazzara, Fred Stewart. 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches. 

Damn Yankees—46th St. Theatre. Musical com- 
edy based on Douglass Wallop’s novel, The 
Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant, about a 
businessman who enlists the devil's help by 
selling his soul in return for his favorite team’s 
victory. Book by George Abbott and Richard 
Rissell; score by Richard Adler and Jerry Ross. 
Cast includes Gwen Verdon, Stephen Douglass, 
Ray Walston. 

Fanny—Maijestic, W. 44th. A musical spectacle 
by S. N. Behrman and Joshua Logan, adapted 
from Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy Marius, Fanny 
and César. Cast includes Ezio Pinza, Walter 
Slezak, Florence Henderson and William Tab- 
bert. 

Finian’s Rainbow—City Center, W. 55th. Revival 
of the E. Y. Harburg-Fred Saidy-Burton Lane 
musical by the New York City Light Opera 
Company. Through May 29. 

House of Flowers—Alvin, W. 52nd. Musical by 
Truman Capote and Harold Arlen about two 
rival bordellos on an island in the French West 
Indies; with Pearl Bailey, Juanita Hall, Dino 
DiLuca, Frederick O'Neal. 

Inherit the Wind—National, W. 4st. Play by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, based on 
the famous Scopes ““Monkey Trial’’ of 1925. 
With Paul Muni, Ed Begley, Bethel Leslie. 

Lunatics and Lovers—Broadhurst, W. 44th. Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s irreverent farce satirizing matri- 
mony and morality; with Sheila Bond. 

Once Upon a Tailor—A folk comedy by Baruch 
Lumet, about a tailor turned matchmaker in 
pre- World War I Poland. Cast includes Oscar 
Karlweis and Jennie Goldstein. 





“A HUMDINGER! ims: 


youn RAITT . saws PAIGE 
enpie FOY sr. 


aa rw a mows weer SOmner ates, 


THE 


JPRIAVAA GAME 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Yo a8 3.80 Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75; Ist Balc. 
$4.60 $0; 2nd Balc. $2.30, 1.75. Mats. 
Wed. '& Sat.: $4.05; Mezz. $4.05; Ist Balc. 
$3.45, 2.90; ond’ Bale $2.30, 1.75. (Tax Included). 
Please enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope 
with mail order and suggest one alternate date, 


ST. JAMES THEA., 246 w. 44th St. H. ¥. 


Plain and Fancy—Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway. 
Musical comedy by Joseph Stein and Will Glick- 
man; music, Albert Hague ; lyrics, Arnold Hor- 
witt. Concerns life in a Pennsylvania Amish 
community. With Richard Derr and Barbara 
Cook. 

Seventh Heaven—ANTA, W. 52nd. Musical adap- 
tation by Stella Unger and Victor Wolfson of 
the Austin Strong play. Score by Victor Young, 
choreography by Peter Gennaro. Cast includes 
Gloria de Haven, Ricardo Montalban, Paul 
Hartman, Robert Clary, Fifi D’Orsay. 


Silk Stockings- Imperial, W. 45th. Adaptation by 
George S. Kaufman and Leueen MacGrath of 
Ninotchka, with musical score by Cole Porter. 
Cast includes Don Ameche and Hildegarde 
Neff. 

Tea and Sympathy—48th Street Theatre. Robert 
Anderson’s drama about a student in a boys’ 
school who is accused of homosexuality; with 
Mary Fickett, Leif Erickson, Anthony Perkins. 

The Bad Seed—Coronet, W. 49th. Maxwell An- 
derson’s adaptation of the William March 
novel about a nine-year-old murderess influ- 
enced by heredity; with Nancy Kelly and 
Patty McCormack. 

The Boy Friend—Royale, W. 45th. Sandy Wilson’s 
witty and stylish musical comedy in the style of 
the 1920’s; with Julie Andrews. 


The Desperate Hours — Barrymore, W. 47th. 
Dramatization by Joseph Hayes of his novel 
about three escaped convicts who terrorize a 
suburban household. With Karl Malden, Nancy 
Coleman, Paul Newman. 

The Honeys—Longacre, W. 48th. A comedy about 
two wives involved in a murder case. With 
Jessica Tandy, Hume Cronyn, Dorothy Stick- 
ney, Heywood Hale Broun. 

The Pajama Game—St. James, W. 4th. A light- 
hearted musical comedy treatment of Rick -d 
Bissell’s novel 7% Cents, about a pajama tac- 
tory, with John Raitt, Eddie Foy, Jr. and Janis 
Paige. 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven years of 
married life; with Eddie Bracken. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s droll comedy based on 
the Verne Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa; with Eli Wallach. 
For Tonight—Plymouth, W. 45th. A presenta- 
tion of music, drama and dance, with a score 
by Walter Schumann and special material by 
Robert Wells. Directed by Gower Champion. 
Company of 40 includes Marge and Gower 
Champion, Harry Belafonte, Hiram Sherman 
and the Voices of Schumann. 

Witness for the Prosecution—Henry Miller, W 
43rd. Mystery play by Agatha Christie concern- 
ing the trial of a young man accused of mur- 
dering a wealthy spinster; with Francis L. 
Sullivan, Una O'Connor, Patricia Jessell. 


Shows on Tour 


Tea and Sympathy—Geary, San Francisco, June 
1-19; Biltmore, Los Angeles, June 20 for four 
weeks. Robert Anderson’s illuminating drama 
about a sensitive student accused of homosexu- 
ality in a New England boys’ school. 


The King and I—Shubert, Detroit, June. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s musical version of Anna and 
the King of Siam. 


“A SMASH HIT!" —cotemon, mirror 
a +P PORTERS —" 


CAN-CAN 


book and durectson by 


ABE BURROWS 


 OMCHAEL KIDD” 
fMICHAEL KIDD 
settings and lighting by 
JO MIELZINER MOTLEY 
Evgs.: $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 2.90, 2.30. Wed. Mat.: $4.05, 


3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Set. Mat.: $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 
2.30, 1.75. Tox Incl. 


Please enclose self-oddressed, stomped envelope. 
SHUBERT, 44th W. of B'way. Cl 6-5990 
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The Pajama Game—Philharmonic, Los Angeles, 
June 6-July 23. A lighthearted musical treat- 
ment of Richard Bissell’s novel, 7% Cents, 
about labor and management in a pajama fac- 
tory. 

The Seven Year Itch—Forrest, Philadelphia, June. 
Comedy by George Axelrod about a husband 
who develops an extramarital itch after seven 
years of married life. 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Biltmore, Los Angeles, 
first two weeks in June; Geary, San Francisco, 
starting June 20. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Seattle, Port- 
land; June. Comedy by John Patrick about an 
army captain and the native< of Okinawa. 


Playwriting Contest 


The Norton Gallery Players’ 5th Annual Play- 
wrights’ Competition. Terms: Original, unpub- 
lished, unperformed, full-length plays. Awards: 
$200. Deadline: September 1, 1955. Additional 
information: Playwrights’ Competition Commit- 
tee, The Norton Gallery Players, Norton Gal- 
lery of Art, Players Alley, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


Off Broadway (New York) 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8lst St. Virginia 
Daly in The Curious Angel and Saga by Bown 
Adams, and Theatre of the Soul by Nikolai Yev- 
reinov, Saturdays at 8:30 p.m. Concert readings 
in condensed form of Shakespeare’s King Lear 
and Chekhov's The Seagull, Friday evenings. 

Carnegie Recital Hall—154 W. 57th St. Theodore. 
“in an entertainment of sinister and disconcert- 
ing humor,’’ Saturdays at midnight. 

Cherry Lane Theatre — 38 Commerce. Thieves’ 
Carnival, by Anouilh, with William Le Massena. 

4th Street Theatre—83 E. 4th St. The Three Sis- 
ters, by Chekhov 

Greenwich Mews Theatre—141 W. 13th St. Two 
for Fun, including Chekhov's Anniversary and 
Lola Pergament’s A Switch in Time. 

Hudson Guild House—436 W. 27th St. Finian’s 
Rainbow 


Open ne Theatre—62 E. 4th St. Loneliness Is 
My Shadow. 


Originals Only 100 Seventh Ave. A Streetcar 
Named Desire, every evening (except Monday) 
at 8:40. Additional performanc es: Saturdays at 
midnight and Sunday matinées at 2:40. 


Phoenix Theatre 12th St. and Second Ave. Phoe- 


nix J9, a revue 


President Theatre—48th St. West of Broadway. 
The Shoestring Revue, with Dorothy Greener, 
Maxwell Grant, Arte Johnson. 


Royal Playhouse—62 E. 4th St. Ibsen’s Ghosts. 


Theatre de Lys—121 Christopher St. Teach Me 
How to Cry. 


Summer Theatres 
California 


Hollywood—Three Arts Theatre. Kaleidoscope, 
a new intimate revue by Frank Wyka, beginning 
June 10. 


Colorado 


Greeley—Little Theatre of the Rockies, Colorado 


State College of Education. Sabrina Fair, June 
30-July 1 


“THE TOPMOST THRILLER 


OF MANY SEASONS!” 
—JOHN CHAPMAN, NEWS 


HOWARD JOSEPH 
ERSKINE °°¢ HAYES 


present 


by 
JOSEPH HAYES 


Storring 


KARL 
MALDEN 


NANCY PAUL 
COLEMAN NEWMAN 


with 


JAMES GREGORY * GEORGE MATHEWS 
Setting and Lighting by HOWARD BAY 
Stoged by ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


BARRYMORE THEA., w. 47th St., Mots. Wed. & Sat 
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Connecticut 


Farmington—Oval in the Grove. The Playboy of 
the Western World, June 10-25; The Happy 
Time, June 28-July 9. 


District of Columbia 


Washington, D.C.—Theatre Lobby. Because Their 
Hearts Were Pure, a melodrama by Morland 
Cory, June. 


Florida 


Panama City Beach—Pelican Players. Hay Fever, 
by Noel Coward, opening June 28. 


Illinois 


Blue Mound—The Pandora Players. The Moon Is 
Blue, June 4-5, 11-12, 18-19. The Nightmare, 
June 25-26. 

Chicago—Jack and Jill Players. Anne of Green 
Gables, June 11-12, 18-19; Two Little Girls in 
Blue, June 25, 26. 

Evanston — Northwestern University. Repertory : 
The Birds, She Stoops to Conquer, Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, Amphitryon 38. 

Highland Park—Tenthouse Theatre. Time Out 
for Ginger, June 10-19; The Far Off Hills, June 
21-26; Sabrina Fair, June 28-July 3. 

Indiana 


Culver—Maxinkuckee Playhouse. My 3 Angels, 
June 20-25 ; Summer and Smoke, June 27-July 2 

Fort Wayne—Festival Music Theatre, Inc. Okla- 
homa!, June 23-26. 

lowa 

Ames — Iowa State College Children’s Theatre. 
Wappin’ Wharf, by Charles Brooks, June 3-4. 

Maryland 

Baltimore—The Children’s Educational Theatre. 
Alice in Wonderland, June 3-5. 

Lutherville Hilltop Theatre. Dial “*M”’ for Mur- 
der, June 7-12; Here Today, June 14-19; The 


Li iving Room, June 21-26; Time Out for Ginger, 
June 28-July 3. 


Massachusetts 


Orleans—Orleans Arena Theatre. George Wash- 
ington Slept Here, June 28-July 2. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis—University of Minnesota Theatre. 
Othello, June 15-18. 


North Carolina 


Boone—Carolina Playmakers. Horn in the West, 
outdoor drama about Daniel Boone, June 25- 


September 5. 


New Jersey 


Bound Brook—Foothill Play House. Late Love, 
a 1-11; Craig’s Wife, June 15-25; Sabrina 
‘air, June 29-July 2. 

Cape May The Cape Theatre. I Remember 
Mama, June 20-22; Quiet Wedding, June 23-25; 
Jenny Kissed Me, June 30-July 2. 

Lake Hopatcong—Lakeside Summit Theatre. Sa- 
brina Fair, June 28-July 3 

Lambertville—Music Circus. The Merry Widow, 
June 4-12; Wonderful Town, June 14-26; Me 
and Juliet, June 28-July 3. 

Neptune—Music Circus. Wonderful Town, June 
27-July 3; Me and Juliet, July 4-10. 

Somers Point—Gateway Playhouse. Sabrina Fair, 
7 late Dial “‘M”’ for Murder, June 28- 
uly 


“GAYER THAN A DAYDREAM.” —woiter Winchell 
“ORIGINAL and FUNNY.”-A%kinson 


COURTNEY BURR ond ELLIOTT NUGENT 
present V4 


EDDIE BRACKEN 


GEORGE AXELROD's 


year itch». 


ANNE KIMBELL a 
Howard . Kaye , Edward 
Freeman —_ Lyder Hunt 


Mon. thru Fri. Evgs.: ry 1.73; Sat. Evg. $5.75- 
1.73; Mats. Wed. & 345-1. 15 (Tax incl.) 
Please enclose ~ LA, ‘se lope. 

° FULTON THEATRE, now W. 46th St. 


ON TOUR 


starring 


TOM EWELL 
with LOUISE KING 
FORREST THEA., PHILADELPHIA 
4 weeks beginning May 16 


BETTER 


THAN ‘PICNIC”*!”’ 


- Atkinson, Times 
~ Winchell, Mirrer 


BEST 


PLAY OF THE SEASON!” 


~Kerr, Hersid Tribune 


i Watts, Post 
/\ BEST COMEDY OF THE SEASON?" 


—Life Magazine 
© (Williom Inge's “Picnic” won The Pulitzer Prize 
ond The New York Oromo Critics’ Award) 


BUS 
sTOP 


by 
Wruiam Ince 


wom KIM STANLEY 
ANTHONY ROSS ELAINE STRITCH 
ond ALBERT SALMI 


alternote dotes 
MUSIC BOX THEA 
45 St. W. of B'way, W.Y.C.° 


PULITZER PRIZE - CRITICS’ CIRCLE - TONY AWARDS 


MAURICE EVANS ELI e JOHN 
* snoccoten 1h GEORGE SCHAEFER WALLACH BEAL 


The Comedy Smash by JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted from the Novel by Vern Sneider? 
with 
PAUL FORD * JONATHAN HARRIS * WILLIAM HANSEN 
ond 
MARIKO NIKI 


Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Settings by PETER LARKIN * Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 


Music Composed by DA!-KEONG LEE 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


Pleose enclose stomped, self oddressed envelope 
and specify alternate dotes 


Mon. they Thurs. Evs. Orch. $4.60, Merz. $4.05, Balc. $3.45 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Sot. Ewgs. Orch. $6.25; Mezz. $5.20 
Bole. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
Orch. $4.05; Mezz, $3.45; Bale. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Toxes Inc! 


“A delightful burlesque. It is 
hard to say which is funnier: 
the material or the perform- 
ance.”’ Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


“THE SMASH-HIT iiss COMEDY 


BOY FRIEND” 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Orch. $6.90; M $5.75: Bale. $4.60 
c Matine O 


day 








By Popular 
Request 


| Clinton 


New York 


Betewrt The Gateway Theatre. Picnic, June 28- 
uly <. 
Binghamton—Triple Cities Playhouse. Wedding 
Breakfast, June 27-July 2. 
Clayton — Thousand Island Playhouse. Sabrina 
Fair, June 29-July 4. 
; Hollow — Reginald Goode Theatre. 
a da Wife, June 15-20; The Show-Off, June 
22-26; Ragoona, June 24. July 3. 
Corning—Corning Summer Theatre. Sabrina Fair, 


New Hope—Bucks County Playhouse. Picnic, May 
30-June 11; The Fairly Fortune, June 13-18; 
Oliver Oliver, June 20-25; Mornings at Seven, 
June 27-July 2. 

Reading—Green Hills Theatre. The Seven Year 
Itch, May 17-25; The Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tial, May 28-June 2; Stalag 17, June 5-9; Dial 
““M” for Murder, June 12-16; Time Out for 
Ginger, June 19-23; Anna Christie, June 26-30. 


South Dakota 
Custer—Black Hills Playhouse. The Moon Is Blue 





June 28-July 3. 

Derby—Lake Shore Playhouse. The Caine Mu- 
tiny Court Martial, June 21-July 3. 

East Northport—Northport Country Playhouse. 
Opens June 25th for 10-week season. 

Flushing—Elliott Murphy’s Aquashow. June 20- 
September 4. 

Lake aE Byte County Summer Theatre 
Festival. ¢ Moon Is Blue, June 28-July 3. 
Plattsbourgh—Champlain Playhouse. Moon 

Is Blue, June 28-July 4. 
Skaneateles—Finger Lakes Lyric Circus. South 
Pacific, June 18-July 3. 


Ohio 


Cleveland Heights—Cain Park Theatre. Guys and 
Dolls, July 4-16. 

Granville—Denison Summer Theatre. My 3 
ee June 21-25; Mr. Roberts, June 28- 
uly 2. 

| Wooster—Little Theatre of the College of Woos- 

| ter. Mrs. McThing, June 12. 






June 22-26. June 29-July 3. The Legend of 

evil’s Gulch, every Monday from June 27. 

Texas 

Dallas—State Fair Musicals. Kismet, June 6-19; 
South Pacific, June 20-July 3 . 

Fort Worth—Horned Frog Community Summer 
Theatre. Sabrina Fair, June 23-July 2. 

Wisconsin 


Racine—Racine Summer Theatre. Three one- 
act plays, June 24-26. 


for all those readers who use The- 
atre Arts as a handy guide to the 
modern theatre and those who just 
enjoy thumbing through their back 
issues... 


















Oregon 


~~ — Portland Civic Theatre. Jane, June 
1- 


Registration Open 
Summer Camp of the Theatre Arts 


Pennsylvania 


Boiling Springs—Allenberry Playhouse. Gigi, May 
30-June 11; Time Out for Ginger, June 13-18; 
King of Hearts, June 20-July 2. 

—. Playhouse. The Fourposter, week of 

une 4. 

Fayetteville—Totem Pole Playhouse. O Mistress 

n> June 20-25; Present Laughter, June 27- 
uly 2. 

Jennerstown — Mountain Playhouse. The Four- 
poster, May 23-30; Brighten the Corner, May 
30-June 4; The Wayward Saint, June 6-11; 
Apple of His Eye, June 13-18; Life with Father, 
June 20-25; All About Love, June 27-July 2. 


Located on 60 Beautiful Acres of Resort 
Property at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, 
Study an Integrated Program 
Drama - Song - Interpretation 

and Ballet 
With an Outstanding Staff of Artists 
vent Performances 
Swimming-Riding-Golf-Sports 
Sulie & Pearl Harand 


Camp of the Theatre Arts 
679 N. Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 


DC-6B 


@ Daylight Flights @ 600,000 Satisfied Passengers 
@ Fiy Now—Pay Later @ Perfect Safety Record 

@ 300 M.P.H. @ TwoTrained Stewardesses 
@ Pressurized Cabins @ Save 10% on Return Trip 


% HOURS TO 
ONE WAY $88 CALIFORNIA $72 RETURN 


3 HRS. 55 MIN. TO MIAMI $39 
CHICAGO *24 pa.ias *56 


ON TIME DEPARTURES @ ONLY MAJOR AIRLINE SERVING 
DELICIOUS FOOD FREE ON ALL COACH FLIGHTS 


NORTH AMERICAN 


NEWARK= MI 2-4433 JUdson 6-2100 BROOKLYN<UL 8-7700 


726 Broad St. at Raymond Times sovare termina 583 Fulton St. off Flatbush 
4lst and BROADWAY 








FASTEST AIRCOACH 
LOWEST FARE 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 





brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your Theatre Arts for all 
time. This gold stamped binder, 


NON-STOP 
BY DAYLIGHT 


sturdy enough to withstand con- 
stant usage, is the perfect gift 
—for yourself and all Theatre Arts 
minded friends. $2.50. 


oS Holds 12 Issues 





send check or money order to: 


THEATRE ARTS 


208 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, Luxuriously-Bound 
Books Which You Will Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 


HERE is your opportunity to own strikingly 
beautiful volumes of the greatest authors 
of all time —- AT AN AMAZINGLY LOW 
PRICE! 

Picture these magnificent books in your own 
home. Your family will enjoy reading them. 
Your friends will admire them and envy you 
for possessing them. Your children will gain an 
undeniable advantage by having them always 
at hand. Here are the most celebrated authors 
in all the world. Twenty-five superb volumes 
that bring into your home the most fascinating, 
thrilling reading ever known. The partial con- 
tents that follow give you only an inkling of 
the treasures they hold: 

1. SHAKESPEARE’S complete works. (De- 
scribed at the top of page.) 

2. HUGO. 36 Complete Works, including 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, A Woman of the 
Streets, The Souls, etc. 

3. TOLSTOI. 27 novels, stories; Anna Kare- 
nina, Kreutzer Sonata, The Cossacks, Love, 
and many more. 

4. POE. 91 tales, poems, essays. Annabel Lee, 
The Raven, The Gold Bug, Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, The Pit and the Pendulum, etc. 

5. IBSEN. A Doll’s House, Ghosts, Hedda 
Gabler, Peer Gynt, and others. 

6. CONAN DOYLE. All the best of Sherlock 
Holmes—The Sign of the Four, Red-Headed 
League, plus many others. 

7. EMERSON. 112 Essays and Poems, plus 
Biographical Studies, Conduct of Life, etc. 
8. WILDE. The Picture of Dorian Gray, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
and many more. 91 tales, essays and plays in all. 
9. BROWNING. The best known works of the 
beloved poet; “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “Ca- 
valier Tunes,” and others. 


MAIL RESERVATION FORM NOW! 
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THE WORKS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORS=~in 25 Fine Volumes 


on Hay. 





10. STEVENSON. 39 adventurous novels, 
stories, poems. Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped, etc., etc., all complete. 
11. HAWTHORNE. 2 complete novels and 37 
tales by the Great American author—Scarlet 
Letter, House of Seven Gables, etc. 


12. KIPLING. Complete novel, The Light That 
Failed, and other exciting stories. 74 great 
ballads, verses, including Gunga Din, Danny 
Deever, The Ballad of East and West, etc. 

The other one-volume editions now in prepa- 
ration are: 13. DICKENS; 14. RIDER HAG- 
GARD; 15. JONATHAN SWIFT; 16. 
WORLD’S GREAT DETECTIVE STO- 
RIES; 17. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN; 18. 
LONGFELLOW; 19. LAMB’S TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE; 20. TENNYSON; 21. 
WORLD’S GREAT ADVENTURE STO- 
RIES; 22. WORLD'S GREAT ROMANCES; 
23. BRET HARTE; 24. CELLINI; 25. 
CHEKHOV. 


HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS 

Send no money! Just mail the READERS’ 
RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. This en- 
titles you to examine the first volume in the 
“Giants of Literature” Library, THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. A 
copy will be sent to you at once. With it will 
come a special reader’s invoice for $1.89 as 
complete payment for this volume, plus a few 
cents mailing charges, and instructions on how 
to get your other volumes on this amazing offer. 


SEND NO MONEY 


There are no other charges, and you need 
send no money. Right now. without delay, send 
in your RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. No 
“Deposit” in advance. First come, first served. 
DO IT NOW, before you mislay this page! 


BLACK’S READERS SERVICE CO., 
Roslyn, L. I., New York. 


DON'T PUT IT OFF AND LOSE OUT 
ON THIS OPPORTUNITY 


-The COMPLETE Works of 


HAKESPEARE 


~T- The First Volume In Your “GIANTS of LITERATURE” Library 


GIANT treasure-chest of one of 
the greatest writers of all time! 
Every single one of Shakespeare's 
37 plays—all his comedies, tragedies, 
and historical dramas, plus ail his AN AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE. 





OF THIS 


poems and sonnets—complete in one 
beautiful 1300-page volume! SHAKE- 
SPEARE is but one of TWENTY-FIVE 
great books which can be yours—AT 


How is this amazing offer possible? 
First, because of the great demand for 
these volumes, a tremendous printing 
has been ordered—cutting costs to the 
bone. Also, by offering these superb 
volumes DIRECT to readers, many 
distribution costs have been saved. 
These savings are passed on to you! 


MAIL RESERVATION FORM TODAY! 


DON’T DELAY! 
NO MONEY NEED BE SENT 


ENE nem ee cee Nemec Semen ems mr 
a ~ = x 


A te oi 


II 
READERS’ RESERVATION CERTIFICATE 


BLACK'S READERS SERVICE CO. ™ fe 


Roslyn, L. 1., New York 


Please reserve in my name the books listed in your § 


Send me ; 
at once the first book. The Complete Works of 


generous offer to readers of this mag.zine 


SHAKESPEARE. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE; but within one week I will send you only 


$1.89, plus a few cents mailing charges—and | will be ae 
entitled to receive each follow ng beautifully bound § 


volume as it comes from the press, at the same low 
price, sending no money in advance 
in U. 8S. A. only.) 


) 5 Mr / 
fas Mrs , 
8 Miss 5 


(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 


A Address 





TO READERS 
MAGAZINE 


(Books shipped § 
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books by 


Tennessee Williams: 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, a play $3.00 
$3.00 
$1.75 


Camino Real, a play 
The Glass Menagerie, a play 


Hard Candy, A Book of Stories 
(Limited edition; boxed) 


$8.50 


I Rise in Flame, Cried the 
Phoenix, a play 
(Limited edition; boxed) 


$15.00 


One Arm, and Other Stories $4.50 


The Roman Spring of Mrs. 
Stone, a novel 
(Limited, signed 
edition) 7.50 


$2.00 


The Rose Tattoo, a play 


4 Streetcar Named Desire, 
a play 


Summer & Smoke, a play 


27 Wagons Full of Cotton, 
one-act plays 


At all bookstores 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N.Y. 





Relive 


your 
own 


delight 
and 


= 
ours 
with 





32 pages of photos « $4.00 at all bookstores » HARPER 
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= DRAMATIST PLAY SERVICE 


Send for free catalog 
New Releases 

Time Out for Ginger 
Sabrina Fair e 

The King of Hearts 

The Young Elizabeth 

The Reclining Figure 

The Trip to Bountiful 
A Girl Can Tell ° Lullaby 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 


2) 2 2) 2 
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Master and Method 


Stanislavsky Directs by Nikolai M. 
Gorchakov, translated from the Russian 
by Miriam Goldina, edited by Virginia 
Stevens. Foreword by Norris Houghton. 
(Funk and Wagnalls, $4.75) 


theatrical 
the so-called Stanislavsky 
method have been under fire. Complaints 
range from “inaudible past the first row” 
to “no style, 
Many of these complaints have been jus- 
tified, but perhaps the cause is due to 
nearsighted application by young actors 
of theories and concepts which aimed at 
far more distant goals. 


In recent seasons actors 


trained in 


no form, no selection.” 


Stanislavsky Directs provides a fine op- 
portunity to re-evaluate the contribution 
of one of the great theatre geniuses of 
the present century. It should settle once 
and for all that naturalism was never 
anything more than the first step in Stan- 
islavsky’s thinking. The book is based on 
the author’s working experience with 
Stanislavsky from 1920 through the sea- 
son of 1932-33. The chapter headings 
themselves give some inkling of the great 
range in concept and execution which 
Stanislavsky achieved in the theatre. 
“Romantic Drama,” “Russian Classic in 
Verse,’ “Vaudeville,” “Modern French 
Satire,” “Historical Melodrama, “Bio- 
graphical Drama’”’—these are the kinds 
of work which are considered in detail. 


Each chapter is constructed around 
the detailed study of the progress of re- 
hearsals of a particular play. The book 
is packed with professional and technical 
information, and yet it can give to any- 
one interested in how great performances 
are achieved a clear and exciting picture 
of work in progress. Some plays were 
hits, others failures. The reasons why are 
himself with 


analyzed by Stanislavsky 


clarity and humility. 


SUMMER 





Mary Hunter, reviewer of Stanislavsky 
Directs, is that rarity on Broadway—a 
woman director. She has directed in 
radio and television, in addition to the- 
atre, and in January was named asso- 
ciate producer of the Theatre Guild. 


A particular phase of Stanislavsky’s 
genius shines throughout the book: his 
interest in young talent and passionate 
desire to help it develop. In 1924 Gor- 
chakov and a group of other students in 
the Studio were added to the Moscow 
Art Theatre itself. They were fed as 
rapidly as possible into the parent com- 
pany, and many of the productions de- 
the book were directed by 
Stanislavsky. In these instances Gorcha- 
kov and one or another of the assistant 
directors 
guidance. 


scribed in 


prepared the play under his 
His work with these young 
people is an extraordinary example of 
creative teaching in the arts. 


THEATRES 


1955 Edition Now on Sale 


Over 300 Summer Theatres listed with complete in- 


formation about openings for actors and apprentices, 


shows scheduled, ticket scale, etc. 14th Annual Issue. 


For a copy send $1.50 to Summer Theatres, 
155 W. 46 St., NYC, JU 6-6900 
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One of the most fascinating chapters 
deals with a kind of play described as 
vaudeville. The work used to illustrate it 
is Sinitchkon by Lensky. The best paral- 
lel in recent years on the American stage 
would be the revival of Horse Eats Hat. 
In the discussion about the play, Stanis- 
lavsky said, “One can not play vaudeville 
without an audience. When the 
audience does not accept the perform- 
ance, neither the praises of friends, nor 
occasional articles in the press, nor the 
hymns of praise within the theatre itself 
will save it. . . . Don’t rush the opening 
night, but also don’t over-rehearse. Don’t 
drive to perfect the play to the point 
where neither actors nor directors have 
anything more to add. . . . If the con- 
ception is right, one performance before 
an audience is equal to five rehearsals. 

. . When the performance is wrapped 
too warmly in the cotton of superfluous 
rehearsals and is pampered too much, it 
begins to wither, as it lacks the new food 
that can only be supplied by the audi- 
ence.” These are words which any expert 
modern comedian or musical comedy star 
would endorse. 


The chapter on the treatment of his- 
torical melodrama is illustrated by the 
production of The Sisters Gerard, an 
adaptation of Two Orphans. The re- 
hearsals of this play provoked some of 
Stanislavsky’s brilliant comments 
and vivid exploratory techniques in pre- 
paring a production. To quote from his 
discussion of the director’s concept: 
“Work intensely. Don’t be afraid of mis- 
takes, but constantly test the logic of 
your thought as a director, the logic of 
the theme of the play, and the logic of 
the behavior of the characters, and 
please don’t spend any time in rehearsals 
on the method. . . . Help an actor to be 
free in rehearsals. Help him to work in a 
creative mood, but please do not sit him 
on the school bench every minute... . 
He came to work in this play and he is 
in it to create a part, not to learn or 
study the method.” The 
what constitutes melodrama and how to 
play it are both brilliantly stated. 


most 


definition of 


In the chapter “Russian Classic in 
Verse,” based on the play Much Woe 
from Wisdom, there are magnificent illus- 
trations and clear analyses of how to 
handle verse on the stage. Incidentally, 
the rehearsal of this play provoked an 
illuminating discussion on the director as 
an organizer, and on the practical prob- 
lems of running a rehearsal on a big 
stage. 


Miriam Goldina’s translation is clear 
and unaffected. The usual arguments on 
terminology will ensue among the hair- 
splitters, but the book is essentially clear, 
uncomplicated and should add immeas- 
urably to the knowledge of both the 
theatre person and the layman. 


—Mary Hunter 


“How to” Handbook 


The ABC’s of Play Producing, a 
Handbook for the Nonprofessional by 
Howard Bailey. (David McKay, $3.50) 

Howard Bailey spends his winters as 
head of the department of theatre arts at 
Rollins College and his summers working 
as a director and actor in summer the- 
atre, along with his wife and daughter. 
Here is a man with a working knowl- 
edge of both academic and professional 
theatre. Some summers ago he directed 
Susan Peters in The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street at the Sea Cliff (Long Island) 
Summer Theatre, of which I am _ pro- 
ducer. He directed with dispatch and 
insight. In order to save a salary, I cast 
myself as one of the doctors in the open- 
ing scene. Under the impetus of opening- 
night pressure, I went up in my lines. 
The stage manager didn’t get a chance 
to prompt me because Howard Bailey 
was standing in the wings near the cur- 
tain to see that all went well, and he 
whispered my cue. A very thorough and 
nice gentleman of the theatre he is, as 
you Can see. 


His book is a very thorough handbook 
for the nonprofessional theatre worker. 
He covers all aspects of directing school, 
college, church and community theatre 





LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30¢ per month 


Obtainable from any branch of 

the American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
THE BAD SEED 


Maxwell Anderson 3.00 


CRY THE BELOVED COUNTRY 
adapt. Felicia Komai 75 
OH MEN! OH WOMEN! 
Edward Chodorov ‘ 
THEATRICAL COMPANION TO 


SHAW 

R. Mander & J. Mitchenson 
FREUD ON BROADWAY 

W. David Sievers 
GARBO 

John Bainbridge 
PASSPORT TO PARIS 


Vernon Duke 


9.00 
5.00 
4.00 


5.00 
48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 








Acting: The First Six Lessons 


by Richard Boleslavsky $2.00 
An Actor Prepares 

by Constantin Stanislavski 3.00 
The Actor’s Ways and Means 

by Michael Redgrave 3.00 
Broadway Scrapbook 

by Brooks Atkinson 1.75 
Building a Character 

by Constantin Stanislavski 3.50 
The Craft of Comedy 

by Athene Seyler & Haggard 2.00 
Design for Movement 

by Lyn Oxenford 2.75 
Directed Drama 

by David Pethybridge 2.00 
The Shaw-Terry Letters 

introduction by G.B.S. 5.00 


Five Tragedies of Sex 
by Frank Wedekind, translated 


by Fawcett & Spender 6.75 
A Guide to Theatre Reading 

by Meyers & Stallings 1.50 
Like Stars Appearing, a play 

by Viscount Duncannon 2.00 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 

by Stanley McCandless 2.50 
Musical Comedy in America 

by Cecil Smith 5.00 
The Negro in the American Theatre 

by Edith J. R. Isaacs 2.50 
The Player’s Library 7.00 

Supplement I 2.50 


Supplement II 5.00 


Rehearsal Copies of Bernard Shaw’s 
Plays, by F. E. Loewenstein 1.75 


The Seagull 


produced by Stanislavski 5.00 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 

1948-1950 4.50 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 

1951-1953 5.00 
Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford 

by J. Dover Wilson & 

T. C. Worsley, Illus. 3.40 
Stages of the World 

(Theatre Arts Prints) 4.75 
Talking of Shakespeare 

edited by John Garrett 5.00 
The Theatre Guild: 

The First Ten Years 

by Walter Prichard Eaton 2.00 
Theatrical Lighting Practice 

by Rubin & Watson 3.75 


Write for our complete catalog 


Please send me the above checked books. 


| For which I enclose : | 
Name......... mak | 
Address. .. * : | 
| City...... .. State 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street 


Tee 


New York 14, N. Y. 
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American Theatre Wing 


Helen Hayes, President 


Professional Training 


for 
ACTORS 


DANCERS 


SINGERS 
WRITERS 


Conducted by the 
profession through its own or- 
ganization, The American 
Theatre Wing. 


A limited number 
of scholarships available through 
competition. 


Integrated Programs 
to advance careers in drama, 
opera, musical comedy, the 
dance, radio and television, 
playwriting, sketch and song 
writing. 


Inquire of Admissions Secretary 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Approved uader Public Law 550 for 
Veterans of the Korean War 









THEATRE CAMP 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
STAGE EXPERIENCE 

ACTING-DANCING-MUSIC 

Daily Classes 


Swimming—Recreation 
Ideal Living 
Accommodations 


Wolsing is provided by GATEWAY THEATRE, 
Long Island's first Theatre - in - the -round, 
now in its 7th season. 


Apprentice openings available. 
H. C. Pomeran Bellport 3, New York 


DIRECTOR WANTED 


For Asheville (N.C.) 
Community Theatre 


Applications now being 
received for permanent 
position of Director. In- 
terested persons please 
write address below giving 
full details of experience 
and qualifications and 
salary expected. 


ASHEVILLE COMMUNITY 
THEATRE, Inc. 
P.O. Box 19 Asheville, N. C. 
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productions, and does it very well. He 
tells you how to select your play, prepare 
the production, organize the staff, cast 
the play, conduct rehearsals and handle 
costumes, scenery and lighting. And there 
are helpful diagrams. He is to be con- 
gratulated on the advice he gives about 
the pitfalls of casting. He has a special 
chapter on directing musicals, a fine sec- 
tion on church pageants and a cogent 
article on theatre in the round, in which 
he has the courage of truth when he 
says, “Any type of play can be adapted 
for central staging.’ And in the back 
of the book is a most worth-while 
list of some eight hundred plays with 
symbols designating which are right for 
high schools, colleges or church groups. 


With this book as a guide, only an 
idiot could really lay an egg. 


—Thomas G. Ratcliffe, Jr. 


(Mr. Ratcliffe is president of the 
Stock Managers’ Association, as well as 
producer of the Sea Cliff Summer 
Theatre. ) 





IN NEW YORK, IT’S THE 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


GREAT | LOCATION on smart 
57th Street between Fiftn 
Avenue and Broadway 
...One minute to 
Central Park ...Two 
minutes to Radio City 
—a few short steps 
to the new Coliseum. 


VALUE from $4.50 a day 
single—$6.50 a day 
double. Even lower by 
the week or month. 


ACCOMMODATIONS - 
Light, airy, spacious 
rooms and suites— 
private tub bath, shower, 
radio, TV and air 
conditioning if desired. 
The furnishings are 
new and colorful. Of 
special interest to 
families are the 
complete kitchenette 

studio apartments. 
ALL AT 


rae Y GREAT 
N( )RTHERN 
HOTEL 


118 W. 57 ST.,N.Y.19 


TEL. CIRCLE 7-1900 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


GREAT 


GREAT 


WRITE FOR 














JUST OFF THE PRESS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Trade 


Entertainment Industry, 
Stage, Radio, Screen, 
Television, Publicity, 
Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, 
Nightclubs, Theatres, 
Hotels, Airlines. 


Directory 


copies may be 
ordered now. 


sO 
CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 5th Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 





lakeside summer theatre 


landing, lake hopatcong, 
new jersey 


director: herbert machiz 
(42 miles from New York City) 


© 10 apprentices only 
® Acting with equity company 
® Fee, room and board only 


Ten Week Season 
Opening June 28 


WRITE FOR APPLICATION 


The Merriewoode Players 


Creative Summer Theatre While Vacationing 
For theatre peop with short or long vacations. 


Parts assured w 
month. 
Work with PAUL GRAY, new theatre playwright, 
director. Head of The Playwrights Repertory 
Company of New York. Director of Garcia Lor- 
ca's "Blood Wedding." 
Plus a beautiful NEW HAMPSHIRE vacation 
- .« 10 mile lake, water skiing, all sports, food 
delicious and plentiful, lively campfires, square 
folk and social dancing, etc. 
. ... and the people—attractive, young, aware, 
lively, will be your friends and your audience. 
8 ONE HOUR LENGTH PLAYS, including Wil- 
liams, Giraudoux, Chekov, Saroyan, a musical 
comedy, and an original by Paul Gray. 
Pre-Season rate June 25-July 2, $50 
Weekly rates. Write Box 55-5 Theatre Arts 
Magazine, 130 W. 56, N. Y. C. 


ether you come for a week or 
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A History of the Theatre, revised, 


augmented edition, with hundreds of 
illustrations from photographs, contem- 
porary prints, posters, handbills; by 
George Freedley and John A. Reeves. 


(Crown, $6) 


Acting Is a Business, a communication 
arts book on how to get into television 
and radio, by Merrill E. Joels. (Hastings 
House, $2.50) 


Baroque and Romantic Stage Design, 
illustrations of 121 stage designs, cata- 
logued and edited by Janos Scholz, with 


an introduction by A. Hyatt Mayor. 
(Beechhurst, $7.50) 

Coriolanus, complete text, edited by 
B. H. Kemball-Cook as one of the 
New Clarendon Shakespeare _ series. 


(Oxford, $1) 


Essays on Euripidean Drama, “Toward 
Understanding Euripides,” “The Bacchae 
and its Riddle,’ “God and Man in 
Hippolytus,” “The Supplices,” by Gil- 
bert Norwood. (University of Califor- 
nia, $5) 


Euripides, translations into contem- 
porary poetry of Alcestis by Richmond 
Lattimore, Medea by Rex Warner, Hera- 
cleidae by Ralph Gladstone, Hippolytus 
















Largest 
collection ~'s the 
world's finest costumes. 
The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks is America's fore- 
most costumer furnishing costumes to the 
majority of New York stage plays and televi- 
sion shows. We costume an average of 100 
amateur productions every week. Send us a 
list of your requirements and be sure Brooks 
costumes your next show! 


.k CO. Kk S 


3 West 6ist Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plaza 7-5800 


Representatives Wanted Who Can Secure 
Costume Contracts in their locality. Write us. 





PLAY A KUENG RECORDER 


Finest Swiss Import 
Made of the choicest Swiss pear, maple, cherry; 
also in boxwood, grenadillo, rosewood, olive- 
wood. Each instrument carefully selected and 
tested. Model | b Kueng Soprano 
Complete $7.50 
Other Sopranos from $3.75 gt a from 
$12.00 include Dolmetsch, Purcell, Apoilo, 


om 


Barenreiter. 
Send for Catalog 45 
0 
Recorder 
Music 
Catalog 


HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 


In the Cit 


Center of Music Bidg. 
130 West " 


St., New York 19, N. ¥ 
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THEATRE ARTS BOOK SHELF 


by David Grene, with an introduction by 
Richmond Lattimore. 
Chicago, $3.75) 


impressions of Nijinsky, by Denise Bar- 


YOUR PLAY NEEDS 
SOUND EFFECTS! 


Use 
‘MAJOR’ SOUND 


EFFECTS RECORDS 


(University of 


RRR 


@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 
@ Recorded from life on Tape, then pressed on 


Nijinsky Dancing, twenty-four poetic 


. Vinyl Records 
> 9 
rette. (Humphries, $2.50) } @ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 
On Stage, Everyone, basic training, | ©@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
~ Ss | 78 rpm speed only 
acting materials and methods for the 


amateur, by 


Jean Sutcliffe. (Macmillan, $3.20) 


companied by 120 action photographs of 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE pivs TIPS ON TURNTABLES 


THOMAS J 


Grace Barnes and Mary | 





RS EUR conacion Distributor 
ins 


tantaneous Svee 
42 Lombard Street 
Toronto, Ontarvo, Canada 


Shakespeare at the Old Vic, text ac- 





productions, by Roger Wood and Mary 

Clarke, with an introduction by the S2OUUNTOOUAOEOOUUNEEUUUAEOUANEEUUAEOgOOAAGEUUAHUeUUAnGnUAnnEUAEHO 
director of the Old Vic, Michael Bent- | B'way & TV Stars Wear 

hall. (Macmillan, $3.50) 


moral qualities revealed in Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Richard COSTUMES 
III, Julius Caesar, The Merchant of 


Venice, The Tempest, by 


was . rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
shall Howse. (Abingdon, $2.50) churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 


leading critics of the United States, Eng- | 
land, France, Germany and Italy, exam- | 
ining the contemporary 
drama, literature, films, 
and sculpture, 
man. 





Spiritual Values in Shakespeare, the 


MANHATTAN 


We costume many N. Y. tage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 


Ernest Mar- fessional costumes are available at moderate 


The Arts at Mid-Century, articles by | 


Our workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. All cos- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer. 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and esti- 
mate. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
-cAUUNNUUNNOUNNUUNNUUCOUUNNUONNUEONUNONUQOGOO0Q000U00008000000000000000000000000ER 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Theater vi 
Ars 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


status of the | 
music, painting | 
edited by Robert Rich- 
(Horizon, $5) 


mil 










U. S. and Possessions .1 year $ 9.00 


11.00 
15.00 


$ 5.00; 2 years 





i” SE ee A 2a 1 year 6.00; 2 years 





ee eae 1 year 8.00; 2 years 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us 
at least five weeks in advance and to give us their old address as well 
as the new. Please include postal zone numbers for both addresses. 


(Please include postal zone number) 
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This block party in Shubert Alley on April 7 marked the first 


anniver of the arrival of Anniversary 


Steve Allen is at left 


festivities is Gretchen Wyler of Silk Stockings, and immediately 


behind her is Joseph Hyman, one of the producers of the comedy 


Next Week, Sophocles 


Now that the New York Jimes has 
finished its free-for-all about whether the 
works of Bernard Shaw were actually 
written by King George V, the scene 
has shifted to Italy, where a gentleman 
proclaiming to be a scholar says he has 
discovered evidence that Shakespeare was 
actually the assumed name of an Italian 
writer and poet named Michelangolo 
Florio. His theory is that Florio fled from 
Italy to escape religious persecution and 
eventually reached England where, to 
cut all bonds with the past, he changed 
his name to Shakespeare—which, accord- 
ing to this scholar, is the translation of 
Florio's mother’s family name, Crolla- 


lanza, which means “to shake the spear.” 


Waltz on Broadway. 


« 


It is obvious that this Italian scholar 
is somewhat confused, that he is actually 
talking about Mario Lanza, who wrote 
the songs usually attributed to Sigmund 
Romberg, the well known Tune Detec- 
tive. Romberg, of course, was really an 
Italian his name 
Rome” 
his track by writing Dante’s “Inferno.” 
He originally wrote it in Danish, which 


means “town of 


who tried to throw pursuers off 


is what has led to the mistaken impres- 
sion that he was the inspiration for Ham- 
let. But Hamlet, as we know now, was 
not a Prince of Denmark or anywhere 
else but a simple rustic (his name means 
hamlet) who sat at home dreaming up 
skits which have come down to us as 
“Flugle Street,’ “Irish 


“Who’s on First?” Because he couldn't 


Justice” and 


honored by the event. Moss Hart, who directed it, is just visible 
at extreme right, center. Standing opposite Miss Wyler is Lilo of 


(with microphone). In the center of the Can-Can, and just behind her are two more Broadway actresses: 


Phyllis Povah (left) of Anniversary Waltz, and Kitty Carlisle, 


one of the original stars of the comedy marking a birthday. 


write, they were passed on orally from 
generation to generation. Through a mis- 
understanding many, many years ago, 
orally was thought to mean O'Reilly, so 
that for several decades an imposte1 
named Shamus O'Reilly was passed on 
until an alert noticed that 


O’Reilly’s education was so slight that 


SC holar 


he couldn’t possibly parse. They imme- 
diately stopped parsing O'Reilly, but by 
that time everything was in a horrible 
state of confusion, which was alleviated 
only slightly when it was discovered that 
Francis Bacon, the Earl of Oxford and 
William Shakespeare were all dead and 
were, consequently, in the public domain, 
particularly so far as scholars in search 


of a headline are concerned. 
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Run for Their Money 

Until the well-received Teach Me How 
to Cry wormed its way into the Theatre 
de Lys in Greenwich Village early in 
April, Brooks Atkinson had fallen into 
the occasional habit of ending the critical 
cries of pain wrung from him by the 
productions there with the plea, “Bring 
back The Threepenny Opera.’ The 
Opera was, in the view of Atkinson and 
many other veteran de Lysians, one of 
the finest productions ever offered at this 
Village bandbox. After it departed, fol- 
lowing a run which began in March, 
1954, 
briefly seen horrors at the de Lys. 


there followed a succession of 
But Atkinson is not the only one 
Threepenny 
Opera back at its old stand. The local 
merchants in the theatre’s neighborhood, 


who wanted to see The 


most of whom never saw this musical 
production, agreed completely with At- 
kinson, although their reasoning was dif- 
ferent. Their problem was the space they 
theatre's 


bought in the program. In 


theory, they were buying an ad that 
would be seen by theatregoers for three 
weeks. Thus, when the show 


closed after two or three performances, 


or four 


they got the feeling that they were not 
getting as much for their money as they 
might. They were certainly not getting 
as much for their money as they got 
when The Threepenny Opera was keep- 
ing the house contentedly full and open. 

“Bring back The Threepenny Opera!” 
they shouted from behind their counters, 


even as Atkinson was pecking out the 
same words on his typewriter at the 
Times. Who says art and commerce can 
find no common ground? 

It was at one of the drearier suc- 
cessors to The Threepenny Opera, 
incidentally, that Atkinson encoun- 
tered a philosophical usher. During 
the intermission after the first act, 
as the critic was summoning the 
strength to face what was still to 
come, the usher paused by his seat 
and sighed, “Well, out of work 
again.” 


Exit Elephant 

No elephant since P. T. 
Jumbo has stirred up as much interest on 
the entertainment scene as the one which 


Barnum’s 


was discussed for a short time in Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof. First there was the great 
debate about why Tennessee Williams 
had included the well-worn smoking car 
story about the elephant in his play. This 
was still in full swing when New York’s 
Commissioner of Licenses asked for a 
copy of the script. Subsequently the ele- 
phant story was removed from the acted 
version. But when cries of “censorship” 
went up, those concerned with the play 
denied that there had been any censor- 
ship at all. Williams himself said he 
never had liked the story. 

Thus it developed into the perfectly 
Nobody 
knew why the story was in the play and 


realized tempest in a teapot: 


nobody knew why it came out. Possibly 


Rehearsals for Seventh Heaven found Gloria de Haven surveying this stage lay- 
out. She is starred in the new musical version of Austin Strong’s play, along with 


Ricardo Montalban and Paul Hartman. 


: 
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the only person who made much sense 
out of the situation was Margaret Tru- 
man. The ex-President’s daughter said 
she hadn’t seen the play while the ele- 
phant story was in and she didn’t know 
what the elephant story was about, but 
added that she approved of its removal. 
As a matter of principle, she said, 
she always favored the removal of 
elephants. 


Sing. You Scholars 


The honorary degree season is with us 
once more, and we feel that this year’s 
recipients should be warned of a prece- 
dent set by Burl Ives, who plays Big 
Daddy in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. Ives, 
who is still best known as a folk singer 
despite the acclaim for his acting in the 
Tennessee Williams play, recently was 
awarded an honorary degree by Fairleigh 
Dickinson College in Rutherford, New 
Jersey. 

Ives is no man to stand on tradi- 
tion, so instead of listening with 
restrained modesty to the customary 
citation, accepting his hood and go- 
ing his learned way, he chose not 
only to’ reply to the citation but to 
reply to it in song. 

This opens up vast new possibilities for 
show business to take over the often 
colorful but hopelessly stereotyped _busi- 
ness of bestowing academic kudos. Re- 
cipients of honorary degrees might as 
well be prepared to hire writers, choreog- 
raphers and directors, and to have a 
couple of songsmiths up their sleeves if 
they’re going to be able to hold their 
own, now that Ives has pointed the way. 

Matter of fact, we're hard at 
work on a little ditty called “I Got 
a Kudo in a Kute Little Kollege in 
Keokuk,” in case any little Keoku- 
kian institution of higher learning 
happens to decide to make us an 
honorary Doctor of Mulchery. Our 
motto from here on in is, “Have 


hood, will travel.” 


Theatre Quotebook 
GILBERT MILLER on the decline of 


French society: “I asked Somerset 
Maugham recently why Monte Carlo 
wasn't what it used to be, and he said, 
‘Alas, Gilbert, French high society is too 
fickle, and when we speak of 
French high society we mean Darryl 
Zanuck, Jack Warner and Edward G. 
Robinson.’ ” 

HERMIONE GINGOLD, the British 
comedienne, on her 
women: 


today 


fellow country- 


“Contrary to popular belief, 
English women do not wear tweed night- 


gowns.” 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS: “I don’t 
believe pat conclusions are true, and that . 


all questions should be answered in a 
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LEO FRIEBMAN 


Elia Kazan (right), who has been riding the crest of a series of awards for stage and 
screen direction, accepted another recently—this plaque from the Screen Directors’ 
Guild for his direction of the Academy Award-winning film On the Waterfront, 
which also won for him an “Oscar” for direction. Making the presentation is Rouben 
Mamoulian, himself a noted director and vice-president of the guild. Looking on is 
Barbara Bel Geddes, who is starred in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, the New York Drama 
Critics Circle Award-winning play which Kazan recently staged. 





play. There should always be an element 
of the unresolved, for we all go out of 
life still wondering.” 

DAVID ROSS, a neophyte producer 
who has successfully offered The Three 
Sisters and The Dybbuk at the off-Broad- 
way 4th Street Theatre in New York: 
“People have been cheated too often by 
these off-Broadway groups who want to 
show off their acting. I'd like to play 
Hamlet too. Only I have enough sense to 
know I can’t.” 


Variations on a Theme 


a trend and, 
don’t know if it’s good, bad or so-what. 
The trend has to do with the way plays 
are being written. Tennessee Williams’ 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof grew out of one 
of his short stories after Henry Hewes, 
the alert drama assessor of The Saturday 
Review, suggested that it might be adap- 
table. But, as Williams readily admits, 
little rela- 
tionship to the short story with which he 
started. 

The history of House of Flowers is 
somewhat similar. Truman Capote wrote 
from which the 
musical although he 
intermediary to suggest that he turn the 
short story into a musical play. In fact, 
he wrote the story as a means of organ- 


We spot frankly, we 


his new play now has very 


a short story current 


grew, needed no 
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izing material for the musical. But even 
with such a direct intent, House of Flow- 
ers as seen on the stage is quite different 
from the original short story. 

Well, what’s going on here? Can’t our 
playwrights leave their own work alone? 
Or is writing for the stage coming to be 
an art similar to that of the jazz musi- 
cian whose main interest lies, not in the 
tune he is playing but in the variations 
on that tune which he can extemporize? 
Possibly Williams and Capote are fore- 
runners of a new school of hot, ad lib 
playwrights. 


Soulless Heel 

There is an actor with a monumentally 
foul disposition who has recently had a 
great string of successes. This has not in 
any way diminished his tendency to 
punch, kick and otherwise abuse those 
around him. 

A Broadway star, who has been work- 
ing in a film with this cutup, was having 
lunch with a New York friend when the 
New York friend asked the Broadway 
star what he thought of the ill-disposed 
actor. 

“That ————_ — - - ! 
muttered the Broadway star. “When he 
dies, if he goes to heaven, the first thing 
he'll do will be to kick God in the pants 
for letting him get bald.” 


Point of Big Return 

Well, fellow Thespians, you might as 
well throw away your Shakespeare, cast 
out your Shaw. You'll never get famous 
mouthing their paltry lines. John Drainie, 
a Canadian actor, has been playing 
Shakespeare and Shavian roles for 
years, and all he got for it was a mess of 
esteem. Then a year ago, he appeared in 
an hour-long radio drama on the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation’s “Work- 
shop” and now he’s—well—fa- 
mous, in demand, interviewed, pictures 
in the papers. Who could ask for any- 
thing more? 

This drama was a thing called The 
Investigator, which poked fun at one of 
the central characters in a hearing that 
was going on in Washington at that time. 
In January The Investigator appeared in 
the United States on a long-playing rec- 
ord and immediately became a hot item. 
The first day the record went on sale in 
New York, the entire pressing of almost 
five thousand copizs was sold. Boston, 
Chicago and San Francisco bought up 
two thousand each as soon as they were 
available. As spring came on, the total 
approached fifty thousand copies—an 
amazing sale for a nonmusical record. 

Drainie, as a consequence, is in thou- 


series, 


sands of homes, and requests for personal 
appearances keep flooding in on him. 
The Investigator is being adapted for a 
fall stage production in New York, and 
plans are being made to film it in Eng- 
land. Drainie’s “point of order” charac- 
terization is on the verge of spreading 
into every corner of the earth. His only 
problem now, outside of taxes, is how to 
live this characterization down. 


Theatrical Millstones 

We find it encouraging to realize that 
great men had their troubles, even as 
you and I. For instance, long before he 
became a flamboyant film director, John 
Huston ventured into radio as an actor 
in 1937. It was a delightfully inauspi- 
cious beginning—a role in a soap opera 
called “Backstage Wife.” And Laurence 
Olivier, who is playing at Stratford-on- 
Avon this season, is making his second 
appearance learn. The first 
time was when he was fifteen and he 
appeared in a school production of The 
Taming of the Shrew. Even then he 
played one of the leads. He was 
Katherina. 


there, we 


In Lieu of a Line 

Joey Faye, the comedian, thinks that 
an actor ought to have a talent. His sug- 
gestion: a talent for sneezing. 

His reasoning: “You never can 
tell when you'll be stuck on a stage 
with nothing to say and no one to 
say it to. Don’t lose your head. 


Just sneeze.” 
Gesundheit. 
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AS A OF 
MusIc~APPRECIATION RECORDS 


WILL YOU ACCEPT WITHOUT CHARGE 


‘Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 


A NEW HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING By THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Norman Del Mar, Conductor + Analysis by Thomas Scherman 


ON ONE SIDE: You hear a full performance of a great mu- 

sical work, just as on the ordinary record 
you buy. The records feature orchestras and soloists of rec- 
ognized distinction in this country and abroad. You listen to 
the performance first, or afterward, as you desire, and then... 


se 


ON THE OTHER SIDE: You hear an illuminating analy- 


sis of the music, with the various 


themes and other main features of the work played sepa- 
rately with running explanatory comment, so that you can 
learn what to listen for in order to appreciate the work fully. 


TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 


T= NEW IDEA, sponsored by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, is designed for 
those who enjoy good music but who are 
aware, too often, that they do not listen 
to it with complete understanding and 
appreciation. There is no doubt about the 
reason: most of us are not properly primed 
about what to listen for. MUSIC-APPRE- 
CIATION RECORDS meet this need—for a 
fuller understanding of music—better than 
any means ever devised. This enjoyable 
form of self-education can be as thorough 
as the Music Appreciation courses given 
in many universities. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE 
RECORDS YOU WANT... A new Music- 
APPRECIATION RECORD will be issued—for 
subscribers only—every month. Ultimately 
all the great masterpieces of music will be 
included. The announcement about each 
forthcoming record will be written by the 
noted composer and music commentator, 
Deems Taylor. After reading this descrip- 
tive essay you may take the record or not, 
as you decide at the time. You are not 
obligated to take any specified number of 
records, And you may stop the subscrip- 
tion at any time you please! 
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TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELA- 
TIVELY LOW COST... All Music-Ap- 
PRECIATION RECORDS are _ high-fidelity, 
long-playing records of the highest quality 
—33% R.P.M. on Vinylite. They are of 
two kinds: first, a so-called Standard Rec- 
ord—a twelve-inch disc—which presents 
the performance on one side, the analysis 
on the other. This is sold at $3.60, to sub- 
scribers only. The other is an Analysis- 
Only Record—a ten-inch disc—priced at 
$2.40. The latter is made available each 
month for any subscriber who may already 
have a satisfactory long-playing record of 








the work being presented. (A small charge 
is added to the prices above to cover post- 
age and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — 
WITH NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE 
. .. Why not make a simple trial, to see 
if these records are as pleasurable and as 
enlightening as you may anticipate? The 
first record, BEETHOVEN’s FIFTH SyM- 
PHONY, will be sent to you at once—at no 
charge. You may end the subscription 
immediately after hearing this record, or 
you may cancel any time thereafter. 





PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A 3313 R. P. M. RECORD PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


R35-6 


c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please send me at once the first MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORD, Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, 
without charge, and enter my name in a Trial Subscription to MUsIC-APPRECIATION RECORDs, 
under the conditions stated above. It is understood that, as a subscriber, I am not obligated to 
buy any specified number of records, but may take only those I want. Also, I may cancel my 
subscription after hearing the first record, or any time thereafter at my pleasure, but the intro- 


ductory record is free in any case. 
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Love and persistence—those are the qualities which can transform a young, would-be producer 
into a young, very successful producer. They are the qualities which worked for DAVID MER- 
RICK, an irredeemably stage-struck lawyer who fell in love with Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy, Marius, 
Fanny and César, and persisted for three years in his efforts to have the beauties that he saw in it 
transferred to the American stage. The result is Fanny, the musical which he produced with Joshua 
Logan. He first had to show persistence when he set out to make arrangements with Pagnol for 
the adaptation. The French playwright never answers letters, Merrick reports, and though he is a 
millionaire, he has no secretary. Unable to get any satisfaction by mail, Merrick went to Paris, got 
Pagnol’s address in Monte Carlo, flew down there and called him up to make an appointment. 
There he found that Pagnol uses the Monte Carlo telephone exchange to screen his calls, as though 
it were a hotel switchboard. Merrick found himself screened out by this process. So he went to the 
playwright’s house, knocked on the door and announced that he was a young producer who wanted 
to make a musical of the trilogy. The idea appealed to Pagnol. Merrick was invited in. He found 
that Pagnol had never heard of Oklahoma!, South Pacific or Logan, who was the man Merrick 
wanted to stage his production. But when he got back to the States and tried to interest American 
theatre people in his idea, Merrick found to his surprise that hardly anyone in the theatre here had 
heard of Pagnol or his trilogy. He couldn’t even get to see Logan. He arranged for screenings of the 
three French films made from Pagnol’s plays to arouse interest. He succeeded in luring Logan to a 
screening ; but Logan fell asleep and later walked out. Merrick persisted. He got Logan to look at the 
films again, this time awake. This won over Logan. Immediately Merrick found himself faced with 
a new problem: As soon as rumors got out that Logan was interested, everybody wanted in on Mer- 
rick’s previously unwanted property. “Logan,” Merrick says, “has a wonderful faculty for enter- 
taining an audience. He doubled the run of Mister Roberts by making it an entertaining show 
despite opportunities to make it an artistic show. He’s done it again for Fanny, because it has caught 
on as an audience show.” Fanny is an audience show despite the fact that its tragic ending is more 


common to artistic shows. Abe Burrows aptly summed up this anomaly: $66,000 a week with a 
death scene at the end yet!” 
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CHAMPAGNE COMPLEX 


April 12, 1955 
Cort Theatre 


Gayle Stine production of a farce by Leslie Stevens in 
three acts and four scenes; directed by Michael Gordon, 
production designed by Charles Elson. 


Tue Cast 
HELMS FELL HARPER 
ALLYN MACY 
CARTER BOWEN 


John Dall 
Polly Bergen 
Donald Cook 


General manager, C. Edwin Knill; stage manager, Peter 


Zeisler; publicity director, Samuel J. Friedman. 


The action covers a period of about two weeks in early 
spring in the present time, and takes place in the New 
York apartment of Allyn Macy 


SYNOPSIS: Helms Fell Harper, 1e of the 
youngest and smuggest tycoons in the annals of 
American business, persuades his fiancée, a mag- 
azine researcher named Allyn Macy, to see a 
psychiatrist because, since her engagement party, 
she has developed a dismaying habit of disrobing 
in public whenever she has had a drink of cham- 
pagne. She is reluctant but agrees, in part be- 
cause the analyst chosen is Harper’s uncle, Carter 
Bowen. The latter is also reluctant to undertake 
the case but becomes progressively more inter- 
ested in Allyn—professionally and otherwise—as 
the sessions continue. He does not admit the non- 
professional attachment, however, even after she 
makes several passes at him. Piqued by his unre- 





sponsiveness, she is further angered by Harper’s 
revelation that his uncle is a roué—hardly a man 
past caring about women, as the analyst had pic- 
tured himself. She falsely accuses Bowen of mak- 
ing advances, and Harper is furious. But he and 
his uncle still agree that the treatments should 
go on. Part of the therapy involves testing Allyn’s 
resistance point to champagne, and after three 
glasses, she is practically devoid of clothing as 
Harper returns to her apartment. Again he is 
furious at Bowen, who beats a hasty retreat. But 
the treatments continue, and now Bowen is more 
free in expressing his interest in Allyn. He diag- 
noses her actions as a desire (usually repressed) 
to break loose from Harper’s stuffiness, and makes 
the obvious deduction that she does not really 
love the younger man. He persuades her to re- 
move Harper’s ring and wear his instead. When 
Harper comes to her apartment again, the analyst 
hides in her kitchen, but she gives his presence 
away. There are more harsh words between uncle 
and nephew, but all seems to be reconciled when 
a champagne toast to the engaged couple is pro- 
posed. Though Allyn is really cured, she deliber- 
ately goes through her disrobing routine again to 


rid herself of Harper—who falls into the trap by 
walking out with the announcement that he can- 
not let his position be jeopardized any longer by 


such conduct. 
Bowen. 


The field 


is now left clear for 





In Leslie Stevens’ play—officially designated a lightheaded farce—Donald Cook was a psychiatrist whose job was to 
probe the reasons behind an attractive girl’s habit of shedding her clothing immediately after imbibing champagne. 


Polly Bergen portrayed the reluctant patient. 
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ABOVE: “Jo Mielziner has graphically 
suggested a bed-sitting room on what 
amounts to an apron stage that thrusts 
the action straight at the audience,” 
wrote Brooks Atkinson of this new 
Tennessee Williams play. Left to right 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Mildred Dunnock 
Madeleine Sherwood, Pat Hingle and 
Ben Gazzara. 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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March 24, 1955 
Morosco Theatre 


The Playwrights’ Company presentation of Elia Kazan’s 
production of a play by Tennessee Williams in three acts; 


scenery and lighting by Jo Mielziner, costumes by Lucinda 
Ballard. 
Tue Cast 

LACEY Maxwell Glanville 
SOOKEY Musa Williams 
MARGARET (MAGGIE) Barbara Bel Geddes 
BRICK Ben Gazzara 
MAE (SISTER WOMAN) Madeleine Sherwood 
GOOPER (BROTHER MAN) Pat Hingle 
BIG MAMA Mildred Dunnock 
DIXIE Pauline Hahn 
BUSTER Darryl Richard 
SONNY Seth Edwards 
TRIXIE Janice Dunn 


BIG DADDY Burl Ives 


REVEREND TOOKER Fred Stewart 
DOCTOR BAUGH R. G. Armstrong 
DAISY Eva Vaughan Smith 
BRIGHTIE Brownie McGhee 
SMALL Sonny Terry 


Business manager, Victor Samrock; company manager, 
Ben Rosenberg; production stage manager, Robert Down- 
ing; stage manager, Daniel S. Broun; press representatives, 
William Fields, Walter Alford and Reginald Denenholz. 


The action is continuous and takes place during a sum- 
mer evening in the present time, in a bed-sitting room and 
section of the gallery of a plantation home in the Missis- 
sippi delta. 


SYNOPSIS: Brick is the younger son of Big 
Daddy, an extremely wealthy, sixty-five-year-old 
plantation owner. Big Daddy is near death as a 
result of cancer, but he and his foolish, garrulous 
wife (Big Mama) are not aware of this; the re- 
sults of a physical examination he has undergone 
are not revealed to them, though other members 
of his unhappy household are aware of the true 
facts. Brick and his wife Margaret (Maggie) are 
getting along very badly, after a short period of 
happiness following their marriage. She likens 
her position to that of a cat on a hot tin roof. 
Brick, an outstanding college and professional 
football player a short time earlier, has verged 
on alcoholism in recent months. Just before the 
action commences he had tried to vault some 
hurdles on the high school athletic field at an 
unseemly morning hour and broken his ankle. 
As he hobbles about in their room in the planta- 
tion home, a crutch in one hand and a drink in 
the other, he coldly rejects Maggie’s attempt at 
reconciliation. She alludes several times to her 
part in coming between her husband and his 
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ON A HOT TIN ROOF 


bosom friend and former teammate Skipper, who 
had died a victim of liquor and drugs a short time 
earlier. She also reminds Brick that their chances 
of getting a substantial share of the estate (Big 
Daddy has not made a will) rests with their abil- 
ity to produce offspring. Their childless state, and 
Brick’s recent shunning of his wife, are in marked 
contrast to the condition of his brother Gooper, a 
lawyer who also lives in Big Daddy’s home with 
his vindictive wife (Mae) and four rambunc- 
tious children (Dixie, Buster, Sonny and Trixie). 
Gooper and Mae are scheming to gain control of 
the estate, though Big Daddy and his wife have 
shown favoritism toward Brick. Brick and his 
father have a lengthy and bitter interview fol- 
lowing a birthday celebration for Big Daddy, who 
cuts it short by denouncing his entire relationship 
as a lot of conniving and deceitful individuals. 
Now that he has been given a nearly clean bill 
by the doctor, he says, he is going to reassert him- 
self and begin to live again. He chides Brick for 
his drinking and his act of quitting a good job as 
a television sports announcer. Brick tries to avoid 
a showdown with his father, but the latter forces 
the issue by hinting at something Maggie had 
suspected—that Brick and Skipper may have had 
homosexual relations. This suspicion is heightened 
by Brick’s drinking since the other’s death. Brick 
is bitterly hurt by this and denies the charge. He 
also reveals the cause of his estrangement from 
his wife: Maggie had made the charge to Skipper, 
who had tried to disprove it by having an affair 
with her. When this fell short of success, Skipper 
himself became subject to her doubts and turned 
to alcohol and drugs; and Brick also feels a sense 
of guilt over his inability to answer Skipper when 
the latter made a telephone call to him, confessing 
this failure. Brick says he drinks to escape his 
disgust at the unfounded rumor about his friend. 
He also lets slip the fact that Big Daddy’s medical 
report is anything but negative. Gooper and Mae 
try hard to get Big Mama to sign over control of 
the estate to them, but she rejects this flatly and 
refuses to commit herself, beyond pointing out her 
husband’s coolness toward the older son. Maggie 
untruthfully tells Big Daddy that she is pregnant, 
but Mae derides this claim. Foiled in his avari- 
cious scheme, Gooper decides to bide his time and 
wait for the child’s arrival—a development he 
considers unlikely of fulfillment. Left alone with 
her husband, Maggie hurls the liquor bottles into 
the river and invites Brick to make good her 
pledge of offspring. He accepts. 





3 FOR TONIGHT 


April 6, 1955 
Plymouth Theatre 


Paul Gregory presentation of a Paul Gregory-Charles 
Laughton production of a “diversion in song and dance” 
in two acts; staged and directed by Gower Champion, 
lyrics and special material by Robert Wells, original music 
by Walter Schumann, arrangements by Nathan Scott, con- 
ducted by Richard Pribor 


Tue Cast 


Marge and Gower Champion, Harry Belafonte, the 
Voices of Walter Schumann, Hiram Sherman (narrator), 
Betty Benson, Millard Thomas (guitarist for Mr. Belafonte) . 


cHorus: John Bennett, Robert Brink, Andrew Case, 
Gina Christen, Diane Doxee, Elaine Drew, Joyce L. Foss, 
Dorothy Gill, Nancy Harp, Jimmy Harris, Mark Karl, 
Jerry Madison, Robert Miller, Ned Romero, Jack Steele, 
Brad Thomas, Robert Trevis, Karen Vonne, Richard 
Wessler 


ORCHESTRA: Sherwin Lichtenfeld, woodwinds; Bob Mor- 
rison, percussion; Milton Nadel, bass; John Williams, piano. 


Company manager, Emmett Callahan; stage manager, 
Irving Sudrow; press representatives, Karl Bernstein and 
Harvey Sabinson 


In his second appearance on Broadway, Harry Belafonte 
(foreground) won the most lavish praise of New York 
critics for his folk songs, ballads and spirituals 


PROGRAM 


Voices of Walter Schumann 
A| s a Song 
Marge and Gower Champion Dance, Dance, Dance 
The Clock Byplay for Drums 
Harry Belafonte Jerry Sylvie Mark Twain 
When the Saints Go Marchina Ir 
Marge and Gower Champion. “The Sunday Picnic Socia 


linterm ssion) 


Betty Benson and the 

Voices of Walter Schumann Fly Bird 

Harry Belafonte Noah Take My Mother Home 
In That Great Gettin’-Up Mornin 
Marge and Gower Champion, 

Hiram Sherman The Lecture 
Harry Belafonte Matilda Scarlet Ribbons 
Marge and Gower Champion By the Light of the 

Silvery Moon Shine on, Harvest Moon 
Harry Belafonte Troubles 


Entire company Finale 





Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


In “The Lecture,” Marge and Gower Champion demon- 
strate some of the intricacies of acrobatic dancing. 





A measure of nostalgic charm is captured by the Champions and chorus in such Act II numbers as “By the Light of the 
Silvery Moon” and “Shine on, Harvest Moon.” 


The Voices of Walter Schumann, an extremely versatile singing group, provide most of the background music for this 
latest scenery-less Paul Gregory production. 
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CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 


PLAYWRIGHT OF SCOPE—as opposed 
A to merely skilled competence—has 

many people residing in his soul. 
He is the very essence of split person- 
ality, because he is made up of several 
different human beings, all tenants of 
the same body. The tenants frequently 
are in clashing contradiction with each 
other. And so, when he creates the 
characters of his plays, the most con- 
vincing and moving characters will be 
those who are projections of these ten- 
ants. The playwright of greatness has 
another quality—he sees the world 
through his own unique astigmatism, 
and he has fashioned a beautifully dis- 
torted vision of reality. His projections 
and his vision take on the flesh of real- 
ity on the stage when they are sympa- 
thetically acted and directed. 

Most playwrights have no more than 
one little person inside themselves that 
they can expose with any degree of im- 
mediate truth to the eye of the be- 
holder. Shakespeare’s incredible per- 
sonality, like Tolstoy’s, was inhabited 
by a vast diversity of types—and they 
were all part of himself, so that his 
changes of mood and attitude from day 
to day must have caused his friends 
much anxiety. 

Now, Tennessee Williams is a drama- 
tist of greatness. He has his special 
vision of the world. He is gifted with 
the ability to hold an audience in sus- 
pense as he brings a crisis to its climax 
in a convincing pattern of episodes. He 
has a feeling for language as a tool for 
communicating states of being as well as 
denoting prose meanings. His split per- 
sonality is divided, more or less, into 
four different persons, each of whom he 
has projected with magnificent power 
and truth in his previous dramas. These 
four are the gentle soul, bruised or 
broken by the cruelty of living because 
his illusions do not work (the daughter 





maurice 


in The Glass Menagerie, Blanche du 
Bois in A Streetcar Named Desire); the 
naive, healthy, exuberant yea sayer to 
the universe (Kilroy in Camino Real, 
Stella Kowalski in Streetcar); the ro- 
manticist, whose system of illusions 
still keeps him afloat (Mitch in Street- 
car, the mother in The Glass Menag- 
erie); and finally, the brutal, primitiv- 
istic male animal, of which Stanley 
Kowalski of Streetcar, is, up to now, 
Williams’ most fully rounded projection. 

What usually keeps the conflicting 
fragments of a writer’s personality from 
flying apart? It is the disciplined pattern 
of working habits, the controlling power 
of the creative superego. During a phase 
of intense personal depression, it may 
happen, however, that one or another of 
the tenants runs amok, all of a sudden, 
and acquires domination over a person- 
ality, in the sense in which Mr. Hyde 
conquered Dr. Jekyll. 


BELIEVE this is what has happened 
iy the composition of Cat on 

a Hot Tin Roof. It was written, 
not by Tennessee Williams but by Stan- 
ley Kowalski. If Kowalski were a play- 
wright, this is the kind of play he would 
write. He would write an ugly, primi- 
tive, crude play, in which the characters 
were faked for melodramatic effect and 
in which the management of exposition 
and mood, at which Williams has always 
excelled, faltered badly. He would write 
scenes of violence for the sake of vio- 
lence, moments of obscenity for the sake 
of obscenity. I do not know which I 
resent most: the fact that Williams fan- 
cied that he poured something vital into 
his story by having Burl Ives recount 
the now-notorious elephant joke, or 
that Williams meekly permitted his 
playscript to be rewritten when he was 
faced with the likelihood of censorship. 
Kowalski, of course, has no moral 





zolotow: 





THE SEASON ON 


qualms about submitting to authority 
for the sake of expediency. 

In this work there is hardly a trace 
of sympathy, the tenderness, the under- 
standing of human nature that has been 
almost instinctive with the playwright 
from the beginning. Gone is the lyrical 
loveliness that imparted graceful notes 
even to Kowalski’s most brutal speeches 
in A Streetcar Named Desire. The dia- 
logue of Cat reeks with the crudeness 
of the lines Sidney Kingsley has written 
for Buddy Hackett in Lunatics and 
Lovers. But at least Hackett’s Dan 
Cupid is redeemed by an earthy joy 
of living. Williams’ latest cast does not 
even experience the joy of dying. 

Let me cite some specific criticisms of 
this work which the New York Drama 
Critics Circle has selected as the best 
American play of the 1954-55 season. 
First let us look at a fairly incredible 
sample of technical gaucherie. 

Exposition always has been managed 
adroitly by Williams. But not this time. 
Now, in Cat, we have to be informed of 
the fact that the hero, Brick, has had no 
sexual relations with his wife, Maggie 
the Cat, because he blames her for the 
suicide of a friend, Skipper. Maggie had 
accused the friend of being a homo- 
sexual and implied that her husband’s 
relationship with Skipper was deviant. 
This is a long and involved story. For 
some reason, Maggie has wanted to tell 
it to her husband many times before, 
but he has stopped her every time. This 
night, fortunately for the audience, he 
is unable to shut her up, and therefore 
we learn the grim details. Give or take 
a few minutes, the narration of this 
story—which could have been handled 
in a few crisp moments of dialogue— 
consumed fifty minutes by my watch. 
The excitement of the theatre is the 
fluid present being lived on the stage, 
the moment you watch. This lengthy 
remembrance of things past stopped the 
action before it started. In Streetcar it 
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AND OFF BROADWAY 


was necessary for the audience to know 
that a homosexual had committed sui- 
cide. But how economically Williams 
accomplished this—and how movingly 
also, with a few terse lines of poetic 
horror and the employment of off-stage 
music. 


UT HAVING STIFLED most of Act I 
with this exposition, Williams is 
still not content to let it alone. 

He commits the mystifying lapse of re- 
peating practically the same story in 
Act Il—when Brick lets his father, 
known as Big Daddy, in on all of the 
gruesome details. So now we have heard 
the story twice, and Act II has been 
stifled. But it gives director Elia Kazan 
a chance to have Big Daddy hurl his 
crippled son—Brick has been jumping 
at the high school athletic field in the 
middle of the night and broken an 
ankle—across the room and refuse to 
hand him his crutches. (Incidentally, 
the spectator who expects that the lame- 
ness represents either a symbolic or 
dramatic value will be rudely disap- 
pointed. It has only a shock value. It has 
been inserted purely to horrify the 
audience. Brick can shake his crutch 
at his wife. Big Daddy can grab the 
crutches. I almost wish the crutches had 
been censored.) 

Now we come to the wife, Maggie, the 
Cat. Her problem, as near as I can grasp 
it, is that she loves her husband and 
wishes to resume normal relations with 
him. This is something I have a good 
deal of sympathy with, but I must say 
her tactics strike me as exceedingly 
idiotic and entirely unfeminine. Her 
opening gun, right at the start of Act I, 
is to enter the bedroom where Brick is 
sulking. She complains of the heat, 
removes her dress, strokes her body 
appreciatively before an invisible mir- 
ror facing the audience, and informs her 
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spouse that his father has been observ- 
ing her with a lecherous gleam in his 
eye. Now, I submit that the last way 
any wife might arouse her husband 
would be to tell him that his father had 
amorous feelings about her. And cer- 
tainly any husband of the sentitiveness 
of Brick would be nauseated by such 
a vulgar approach. 

Mrs. Brick’s second gambit is to deny 
her husband whisky unless he will 
sleep with her. (Her husband has be- 
come an alcoholic so as to bear the pain 
of existence.) If this is Williams’ idea of 
how human beings ingratiate them- 
selves with one another, I can only say 
he knows different human beings than 
I do. But Mrs. Brick’s final piece of 
female strategy is the best yet. Big 
Daddy has threatened to leave his rich 
estate to another son, felicitously named 
Gooper by author Kowalski, because 
Brick has produced no offspring. So she 
finally flings herself at Big Daddy’s feet 
and falsely announces that she is preg- 
nant. Since it has been made quite clear 
that Brick is an idealist, sickened by 
the hypocrisy and cruelty of humanity, 
how is this sordid lie to bring her hus- 
band into her arms? 

But, with Kowalskian inconsistency, 
it works. The drama concludes with a 
highly nebulous embrace and Brick sit- 
ting thoughtfully on the edge of the bed. 
For the life of me, the conclusion seemed 
utterly crazy. 

I found it quite unbelievable that a 
Southern paterfamilias could talk as 
obscenely as Big Daddy talks in front of 
his wife, his children and his daughters- 
in-law. To paraphrase Will Rogers, all 
I know about the South is what I read 
in the novels of William Faulkner. You 
will find all sorts of depravity pic- 
tured therein, but nothing that remotely 
matches Big Daddy’s vulgar unreality. 
If the role of Big Daddy were played 
by someone other than the powerful 
Burl Ives, I am sure its transparent 


absurdity would be immediately appar- 
ent. But Ives has brought to this tissue 
paper role such a gusto, such a creative 
vitality, such a complete capturing of 
spite and cruelty and fear, that he quite 
overcomes the handicaps of unreality 
and makes Big Daddy seem true as he 
strides and curses his way upon the 
stage. 

I cannot say the same for the rest of 
the cast. Mildred Dunnock does a re- 
prise of Big Mama Loman. Barbara Bel 
Geddes, whose forte, I am convinced, is 
light comedy, seems uneasy in the char- 
acter of Maggie. As Brick, Ben Gazzara 
mimes like an actor under the spell of 
a director, like a masculine Trilby in 
a posthypnotic trance, mouthing lines 
the way a director had told him to 
mouth them, and acting pieces of busi- 
ness with a mechanical efficiency in the 
way the director had laid them out at 
rehearsal. 

And now the director. Elia Kazan has 
had a good year. He has created two of 
the year’s most successful films, On the 
Waterfront and East of Eden. He has 
directed the season’s most successful 
play. He has another Academy Award 
statuette to put on his mantelpiece. It 
seems a shame to break his run of luck, 
but I think Kazan’s ego will be able to 
withstand the shock of my observations. 
What is chiefly troubling about the di- 
rection of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is that 
you are always conscious of the fine 
hand of the director. You are never 
allowed to forget that this is an Elia 
Kazan production. And good direction, 
like a good setting, is something of 
which one ought never to be too con- 
scious. In retrospect, the critical ob- 
server may, in trying to sort out the 
elements of the production which have 
pleased or displeased him, attempt to 
guess at the contribution of the director, 
but when a scene yells at you, “Look 
how clever I am,” then the director has 
done his work (continued on page 93) 
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A SECOND LOOK 


Every season produces its quota of what 
might be called surprise hits, and they 
are certainly one element that makes the 
theatrical game the exciting one it is. 
These are the shows which arrive with 
less fanfare than their more highly touted 
rivals in the Broadway sweepstakes but 
proceed to establish themselves firmly. 
They are in contrast to offerings such as 
The Desperate Hours, Bus Stop, Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof and Fanny, whose success— 
to borrow another turf expression—was 
more predictable as a matter of form and 
past performances of authors, actors, com- 
posers, producers and directors involved. 
Elsewhere THEATRE ARTS has cited the 
success of the more predictable hits and 
two of the 1954-55 season’s more surpris- 
ing hit entries, Anastasia and The Boy 
Friend. In the accompanying pictures, we 
salute three more of the latter class, which 
represent a typical cross section of any 
season: drarna, comedy and musical. 


BEN MANCUSO, IMPACT 


TOP: Playwright Sidney Kingsley (left). who has 
distinguished himself through such serious works as 
Men in White, Dead End, The Patriots, Detective 
Story and Darkness at Noon, tried a new meétier in 
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Lunatics and Lovers, which opened last December 
13 at the Broadhurst Theatre. Not only did Kings- 
ley write this ribald farce. he furthered the trans- 
formation by directing it. Also pictured are two of 


the principals: Mary Anderson and star Dennis King 


EILEEN DARBY, 


ABOVE: Sheila Bond, whose portrayal of a neglect- 
ed girl friend in Lunatics and Lovers recalls the 
famous Miss Adelaide of Guys and Dolls, spends 
most of the first act of the Kingsley farce in a 
bubble bath in Frederick Fox's single set, which 
represents a hotel suite in New York’s theatrical 
district. With her are Vicki Cummings and Arthur 
O'Connell. The latter plays a respectable dentist 


who does a bit of philandering and is repaid in kind 


RIGHT: Among the most colorful of the Runyon- 
esque characters who populate Lunatics and Lovers 
are Buddy Hackett (extreme left), who plays a 
novelty salesman trying to stay one step ahead of 
the law, and Dennis King (center, on floor), as a 
judge who is influential both in political circles 
and boudoirs. Left to right: Buddy Hackett, James 
Nolan, Sheila Bond, Vicki Cummings, Dennis King. 
Mary Anderson, Fairfax Burgher, Arthur O'Connell, 
George Tyne 
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AT THE SEASON 


The drama is Agatha Christie’s Witness 
for the Prosecution, one of the London 
successes which has managed to win a like 
number of converts among critics and cus- 
tomers on these shores despite the absence 
of glamorous names for the marquee. The 
comedy, Lunatics and Lovers, also arrived 
bearing the name of a noted author— 
Sidney Kingsley—but here the master of 
realistic social drama was completely re- 
versing his field and trying his hand at 
something which he was forthright enough 
to label a farce. If some of the critics were 
not wholly impressed, audiences had other 
ideas; they have been plentiful and enthu- 
siastic. The musical is Plain and Fancy, 
whose success represents the joint efforts 
of a number of journeymen craftsmen and 
lesser-known actors rather than the work 
of star performers and technicians. 
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RIGHT, TOP: Patricia Jessel, who created the 
role of Romaine in the London version of Witness 
for the Prosecution, is repeating her success on 
Broadway. As the wife of a man on trial for 
murder, she is alternately aloof and fiery, as in 
this scene, one of the high points of the action 
The barrister who brings her to a boil is Ernest 
Clark (foreground), the chief prosecutor. Her 
enigmatic behavior is resolved in a final scene 
with bizarre overtones. 


RIGHT: Witness for the Prosecution is in the 
tradition of courtroom thrillers, but distinguished 
by the multiple surprise ending for which its 
author is famous. The plot deals with a seem- 
ingly artless young man who is accused of mur- 
dering a wealthy spinster he had befriended. In 
this scene Francis L. Sullivan, the defense attor- 
ney, is addressing Una O’Connor, the deceased’s 
housekeeper. At extreme right is Robin Craven, 
the accused’s solicitor. 


EILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 
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THE ART OF ADAPTATION 


S A MAN who recently adapted a play that is 
—knock wood—a substantial success, I have 
been urged by one of the more enterprising drama 
courses to write a paper explaining what adap- 
tation means. This is not as easy as it should be 
for a man who recently adapted a play. (I’m not 
mentioning the play’s name, you will note. No 
cheap advertising.) 

The trouble is that the credit, or discredit, due 
the adapter is subject to considerable variation. 
Sometimes what he contributes is almost as valu- 
able as he believes it to be, and sometimes he does 
no more than the original author credits him with. 
These two views are apt to be poles apart, and it 
is perhaps because of this that the relationship of 
adapter and adapted tends to be one of smolder- 
ing animosity. Collaborators, save for such clas- 
sic instances as that of Gilbert and Sullivan, have 
been known to admit that the other fellow is pull- 
ing his weight in the boat. But when it comes 
to adaptations, unrelenting disparagement is the 
rule. 

The just apportionment of pats on the back or 
kicks a bit lower down is not so difficult to make 
if the play is adapted from a novel. In the case 
of The Teahouse of the August Moon, one can see 
pretty clearly what playwright John Patrick sup- 
plied, and what is Vern Sneider’s. And similarly, 
it is not difficult to arrive at the size bouquet due 
Maxwell Anderson for a tough assignment in 
making that delightfully spine-chilling entertain- 
ment out of William March’s The Bad Seed. 

Personally I am all on the side of the adapter. 
These darned novelists have it easy. No need for 
them to worry about how much it costs ir design- 
ers’ and stagehands’ wages to employ more than 
one room in which to tell the story. And they 
don’t have to find their characters—in the flesh; 
all they need do is describe them. Yes, and for 
a topper, they are allowed to get inside their char- 
acters’ minds and let their readers know what 
goes on there. (They used to let us playwrights 
do that with our asides, before someone altered 
the rules.) 

It is when we come to the adaptation of a for- 
eign play that the awarding of credit becomes 
a tough chore. In this case the adapter does have 
a play to start with, and that’s quite something. 
But while the story that delighted Americans in a 
best seller may well be equally pleasing on stage 
or screen. what was rapturously received in Paris 
is quite likely to lay an egg on Broadway. 
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That foreign audience certainly can fool you. 
You go to a Paris theatre and find it packed to 
the doors, which gives you a pleasant vision of 
some house on West 45th Street equally full. You 
sit back and hope the actors won’t talk too fast, 
but first thing you know, you’ve missed a big 
laugh and, while you’re worrying about that, you 
miss another. Anyhow the audience is mad about 
it to the extent of ten curtain calls. If French 
people laugh like that, you reason, think what a 
bunch of New Yorkers will do. These foreigners 
haven’t anything on Americans when it comes to 
a sense of humor—no sir! But-those folk in Paris 
laugh at the darndest things. They thought Cry 
of the Peacock was funny and, in the same mood, 
decided that A Streetcar Named Desire was a 
comedy. To show you how different that audience 
is from ours, take the case of Anouilh. He’s 
France’s leading playwright but after five tries 
on Broadway, as some wit remarked, he has yet 
to produce something besides ennui. 

The average of success being low, the adapter 
of a foreign play is inclined to assume a modest 
attitude at the outset: the humble “adapted by,” 
and the foreign author’s name in larger type than 
his. But should the out-of-town notices be good, 
he hustles round to the manager’s office and be- 
gins to yelp about the billing. “If you read 
French,” he declares, “you'd see all that French 
bird is entitled to is a ‘suggested by’ with the 
credits at the end of the program.” And you can 
see it’s a bit irksome when you’re working your 
head off writing and rehearsing, to have to play 
second fiddle to a chap who is lolling around in 
Paris cafés, boasting about the wonderful recep- 
tion his play has had in an American city with 
the strange name of (continued on page 94) 





RIGHT: A highly successful contribution of Guy Bolton, 
one of the theatre’s adapters extraordinary, to the season 
just past is Anastasia, which derived from a work by Mar- 
celle Maurette. The high point of this drama about a group 
of opportunistic Russian expatriates and their attempt to 
establish the identity of a derelict girl as the Grand Duch- 
ess Anastasia, daughter of the late czar, is the recognition 
scene, re-enacted here. In it the girl (Viveca Lindfors) is 
brought before the Dowager Empress (Eugenie Leonto- 
vich), the authority on identification, whose early scorn at 
what she considers the connivance of an imposter gradu- 
ally softens into conviction that the girl actually is her 
long-lost granddaughter Anastasia. Paying tribute to the 
episode, Brooks Atkinson wrote, “In the second act the 
play is overwhelmed by two pieces of acting that came out 
of the theatre’s treasure chest.” 
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LEFT: Last fall Elaine Stritch was a principal 

in the ill-fated revival of the musical On 

Your Toes, which did not linger long. One 
memory of the production that does linger, 
however, is her galvanic singing of the inter- 
polated number “You Took Advantage of Me.” 


OPPOSITE PAGE 


TOP LEFT: Kim Stanley’s earlier role during 
the season, in the short-lived Traveling Lady, 
was not without its compensations. For the first 
time, in this instance, the Playwrights’ 
Company elevated a performer to stardom 
following the premiére of one of its works. 


TOP CENTER: Before taking his assignment in 
Bus Stop, Albert Salmi donned Western 
costume for still another work, N. Richard 
Nash’s The Rainmaker, in which he is shown at 
center, rear. Also pictured are Joseph Sullivan 
(left), Geraldine Page and Cameron Prud’homme. 


TOP RIGHT: After several seasons on the 
musical stage, Elaine Stritch is back in a straight 
dramatic role in Bus Stop. She is Grace, 
proprietress of a little Kansas restaurant in 
which a group of travelers is stranded for a night 
when a blizzard blocks the highway. 


RIGHT: The principals in a rough-and-ready 
romance conducted in a roadside diner in 
William Inge’s new hit, Bus Stop, are Albert 

|. Salmi, who plays an excessively possessive 
cowboy, and Kim Stanley, as a girl with 

a promiscuous past but a heart in the right place. 
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LEO FRIEDMAN ALFREDO VALENTE ZINN ARTHUR 


three of the principals in William Inge’s hit play fared 


less well in earlier vehicles during the season 
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ZINN 
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TOP: High on a hill overlooking the China Sea 
and the city of Naha, Okinawa, sits the namesake 
of the famous teahouse in Vern Sneider’s novel 
and John Patrick’s play. Okinawan geisha garbed 
in their finest robes gather here each spring for 
a parade and day of dancing. 


STOCKHOLM: Sven Lindberg had the key role of 
Sakini in the Swedish version. David Wayne and 
Burgess Meredith have enchanted Broadway and 
American road audiences in the part and Eli 
Wallach captivated London before recently re- 
placing Wayne as the Broadway Sakini. 


WEST BERLIN: Oscar Karlweis, Viennese star and 
a frequent Broadway visitor since 1940, played 
Sakini in his native city before repeating the role 
in Berlin. An index of the play’s popularity is 
the fact that it has been seen in more than fifty 
West German theatres. 
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VIENNA: The Austrian capital, a long haul from 
the setting of Patrick’s work about the Ameri- 
canization of Okinawa, applauded the winner of 
both the Pulitzer Prize and the New York Drama 
Critics Circle award for the 1953-54 season. A 
Paris production opened in February. 


AMSTERDAM: The Netherlands is one of the Euro- 
pean locales which have witnessed the successful 
comedy, the full text of which is presented in 
this issue, along with pictures of the Broadway 
and road companies. Most European audiences 
have been equally enthusiastic. 


OKINAWA: Appropriately, The Teahouse of the 
August Moon was given a production in its native 
setting—on Okinawa itself—after the play had 
established itself as a Broadway smash hit 


American occupation forces, dealt with in the 
work, presented it there. 
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of the 
(Moon 
by John JOUR I 


BASED ON THE NOVEL BY VERN SNEIDER 


The Teahouse of the August Moon opened at the Martin Beck 
Theatre in New York City on October 15, 1953. It was produced 
by Maurice Evans in association with George Schaefer and was 
directed by Robert Lewis. The production was designed by Peter 
Larkin, with costumes by Noel Taylor. The cast, in order of 
appearance, was as follows: 


SAKINI David Wayne 
SERGEANT GREGOVICH Harry Jackson 


COLONEL WAINWRIGHT PURDY III Paul Ford 


CAPTAIN FISBY John Forsythe 
OLD WOMAN Naoe Kondo 
OLD WOMAN’S DAUGHTER Mara Kim 
THE DAUGHTER'S CHILDREN Moy Moy Thom, Joyce Chen 
and Kenneth Wong 

LADY ASTOR Saki 
ANCIENT MAN Kame Ishikawa 
MR. HOKAIDA Chuck Morgan 
MR. OMURA Kuraji Seida 
MR. SUMATA Kaie Deei 
MR. SUMATA’S FATHER Kikuo Hiromura 
MR. SEIKO Haim Winant 
MISS HIGA JIGA Shizu Moriya 
MR. KEORA Yuki Shimoda 
MR. OSHIRA William Hansen 
VILLAGERS Jerry Fujikawa, Frank Ogawa, 
Richard Akagi, Laurence Kim 

and Norman Chi 

LADIES’ LEAGUE FOR Vivian Thom, Naoe Kondo, 
DEMOCRATIC ACTION Mary Ann Reeve and Mara Kim 
LOTUS BLOSSOM Mariko Niki 
CAPTAIN MCLEAN Larry Gates 


Photographs by EILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 


SAKINI: Lovely ladies, kind gentlemen: Please to intro- 

duce myself. Sakini by name. Interpreter by profession. 

Education by ancient dictionary. Okinawan by whim of 
gods. . . . (David Wayne) 
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ACT I 


Scene 1: Okinawa. Colonel Purdy’s 
Office, GHQ. 

Scene 2: Outside Captain Fisby’s 
Quarters, GHQ. 

Scene 3: Tobiki Village. 


ACT Il 
Scene 1: Tobiki Village. 
Scene 2: Colonel Purdy’s Office, GHQ. 
Scene 3: Captain Fisby’s Office, Tobiki. 
Scene 4: Tobiki Village. 


ACT Ill 
Scene 1: The Teahouse of the August 
Moon. 
Scene 2: Captain Fisby’s Office, Tobiki. 
Scene 3: The Teahouse of the August 
Moon. 


ACT ONE 
SCENE 1 


Directly behind the house curtain is a 
second curtain consisting of four panels 
of split bamboo. Each of these sections 
can be raised and lowered individually. 


AT RISE: As the house lights dim, the 
Oriental strains from a stringed instru- 
ment can be heard playing softly in the 
background. A pool of light picks up 
SAKINI standing framed against the bam- 
boo backing. He wears a pair of tattered 
shorts and a native shirt. His shoes, the 
gift of a G.I., are several sizes too large. 
His socks are also too large and hang in 
wrinkles over his ankles. He is an Oki- 
nawan who might be any age between 
thirty and sixty. In repose his face be- 
trays age, but the illusion is shattered 
quickly by his smile of childlike candor. 


With hands together in prayer-like sup- 
plication, he walks down to the foot- 
lights and bows to the audience center 
in solmen ritual. Then he bows from the 
waist—to the left and to the right. 


Straightening up, he examines the audi- 
ience seated before him with open 
curiosity. The music ceases. As it 
ceases, SAKINI begins to work his jaws 
vigorously. 


SAKINI: Tootie-fruitie. 
(He takes the gum from his mouth 
and, wrapping it carefully in a piece 
of paper, puts it in a matchbox and 
restores it to pocket in his shirt.) 
Most generous gift of American sergeant. 


(He resumes his original posture of 
dignity.) 

Lovely ladies, kind gentlemen: 

Please to introduce myself. 

Sakini by name. 

Interpreter by profession. 

Education by ancient dictionary. 

Okinawan by whim of gods. 

History of Okinawa reveal distinguished 
record of conquerors. 

We have honor to be subjugated in four- 
teenth century by Chinese pirates. 

In sixteenth century by English 
missionaries. 

In eighteenth century by Japanese war 
lords. 

And in twentieth century by American 
Marines. 

Okinawa very fortunate. 

Culture brought to us. . . . Not have to 
leave home for it. 

Learn many things. 

Most important that rest of world not 
like Okinawa. 

World filled with delightful variation. 

Illustration. 

In Okinawa .. . no lock on doors. 

Bad manners not to trust neighbors. 

In America . . . lock and key big 
industry. 

Conclusion? 

Bad manners good business. 
In Okinawa . . . wash self in public 
bath with nude lady quite proper. 
Picture of nude lady in private home 
. . » quite improper. 

In America . . . statute of nude lady 
in park win prize. 

But nude lady in flesh in park win 
penalty. 

Conclusion? 

Pornography question of geography. 

But Okinawans most eager to be edu- 
cated by conquerors. 

Deep desire to improve friction. 

Not easy to learn. 

Sometimes painful. 

But pain makes man think. 


Copyright, 1952, by John Patrick 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON is the sole property of the 
author and is fully protected by copyright. It may not be acted either by 
professionals or by amateurs without written consent. Public readings and 
radio or television broadcasts are likewise forbidden. All inquiries concern- 


ing rights, including stock and amateur rights, should be addressed to the 
author’s agent, Miss Miriam Howell, 17 East 49th Street, New York 17, New 
York. Words from the song “Deep in the Heart of Texas” by June Hershey 
and Don Swander are reprinted by permission of Melody Lane Publications, 
Inc. The selection is owned and controlled for the territory of Australasia by 
Allan & Co. Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. Copyright, 1941. 
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Thought makes man wise. 
Wisdom makes life endurable. 
(He crosses back to the left of the 
first of the panels.) 
We tell little story to demonstrate splen- 
did example of benevolent assimilation 
of democracy by Okinawa. 


(He claps his hands, signaling the 
stagehand to raise the first of the four 
panels. Flush against the curtain is 
revealed a sign nailed onto a denuded 
palm stump. It points toward the other 
side of the stage and reads: Cot. 
WAINRIGHT Purpy 111.) 


Boss by name of Colonel Purdy—Three. 
Number three after name indicate he 
is a son of a son of a son. 


(He steps to the next panel and claps 
again. The screen rolls up revealing a 
laundry line tied to a second denuded 
stump. As these panels are raised the 
background is revealed in sections. It 
includes a jeep parked against a pile 
of empty gasoline drums, trees ripped 
of foliage by recent gunfire—all cre- 
ating an impression of general de- 
struction. There are several articles of 
wearing apparel hanging on the laun- 
dry line, foremost of which is a pair 
of khaki pants size forty.) 


Colonel Purdy, Three, displays splendid 
example of cleanliness for native popu- 
lation to follow. But native population 
cannot follow. Native not have two pairs 
of pants. 


(He then claps for the next screen to 
rise, revealing more of the laundry. 
To the extreme right is seen the out- 
side of Colonel Purdy’s Quonset office. 
Nailed on the post holding the other 
end of the line is a sign readirg: 
Orricers’ LaunpRY ONLY.) 


Colonel Purdy put up many signs. This 
exceedingly civilized. Make it very easy 
for uncivilized to know what not to do. 
Here laundry of officer not to fraternize 
with laundry of enlisted man. 


(SAKINI now signals for the last panel 
to be raised, revealing the inside of 
the hut. Colonel Purdy’s vacant desk 
is beside the door. A sign denotes his 
proprietorship. Another sign admon- 
ishes the visitor to Tuinx! The office 
is small and sparse. A bulletin board 
for “Daily Orders” hangs on the up- 
stage wall. Against this wall is the 
desk of Sergeant Gregovich. Behind 
a sign denoting his rating sits the 
SERGEANT. His posture is frozen—as 
if awaiting a signal to come to life. 
SAKINI crosses down center to explain 
to his audience.) 


This gentleman honorable Sergeant 
Gregovich—assistant to Colonel Purdy. 
Not son of a son of a son. 


(He turns toward the SERGEANT.) 


Play has begun, Sergeant. 


(GREGOVICH now comes to life. He be- 
gins to chew his gum vigorously and 
to look about the office. He rises and 
crosses down to Colonel Purdy’s desk. 
He gets down on his hands and knees 
in front of the desk and reaches under 
it.) 
Oh, you know what he is doing? Ex- 
planation. Colonel Purdy great student 
of history. Every month wife of Colonel 
Purdy send him magazine called Adven- 
ture Magazine. Cover has picture of 
pirate with black patch over eye, Every- 
body try to steal magazine. Colonel hide 
under desk so he can read first. 


(GREGOVICH rises triumphantly with the 
magazine.) 


But Sergeant always find. Smart mouse. 


(GREGOVICH returns to his desk and 
buries himself behind the pages of the 
magazine. At this point COLONEL PURDY 
himself enters from the left. As his 
laundry has indicated, he is a man 
of proportions. The worries of the 
world in general and the Army of 
Occupation in particular weigh heav- 
ily on his shoulders. He stops to 
glance at the nearest official sign. He 
takes out a small notebook to make 
an entry. SAKINI’'S presence is not 
recognized until indicated.) 


This gentleman exalted boss—Colonel 
Purdy, Three. Subject of sovereign 
American city of Pottawattamie, Mich- 
igan. 
(COLONEL PuRDY hiccups and taps his 
chest.) 
Also subject to indignity of indigestion. 
Colonel Purdy explain this by saying— 


purpy: (Clears his throat and says to 
himself) An occupational disorder of 
the Army of Occupation. 


(He taps his chest again and puts the 
notebook away.) 


SAKINI: Colonel Purdy very wise man. 
Always hit nail on head. Every morning, 
look at sky— 


(COLONEL PURDY puts his hands on his 
hips and glances skyward.) 


And make prophecy. 
PURDY: It’s not going to rain today. 


SAKINI: And you know what? Not rain. 
Of course, not rain here this time of 
year in whole history of Okinawa. But 
Colonel not make mistake. 


(COLONEL PURDY goes down the laundry 
line and stops to button the top of 
a pair of shorts.) 


Colonel Purdy gentleman of propriety. 


(PuURDY goes back tr count articles of 
clothing.) 


And precision. Always count laundry. 


PurDy: (Counts aloud) Un—deux—trois. 


SAKINI: Explanation. Army teach Colo- 
nel French for invasion of Europe. Then 
send to Okinawa instead. 


PURDY: . . . quatre—cingq—six—sept. 


SAKINI: Very good. Colonel count in 
French and not notice one pair shorts 
missing in Okinawa. 

PurDY: (His expression quickly 
changes.) What? (He goes down the 
line and counts again in English.) One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven! (He 
inhales deeply for an explosion.) 


SAKINI: (Rushes down to the footlights) 
Oh—ladies please close ears unless want 
to hear unladylike oath. (He puts his 
hands over his own ears.) 


purDY: (Explodes) Damitohell! Damito- 
hell! Damitohell! 


SAKINI: Now Colonel yell loud for 
Sakini. But Sakini hide. Pretend to be 
asleep. (He promptly curls up on the 
ground beside the office, with his back 
to the COLONEL.) 


PurDY: Sakini! 


(SAKINI snores. PURDY strides over to 
tower above him.) 


Sakini! 


SAKINI: (Rises quickly) Oh—oh. Good 
morning, boss. You sure surprise me. 


purDy: Where is the boy that does my 
laundry! 


SAKINI: Bring laundry back and go 
home to sleep, boss. 


PurDY: I want you to find out why my 
laundry comes back every week with 
one piece missing! 

SAKINI: Gets lost, boss. 


purDY: I know it gets lost. What I want 
to find out is how it gets lost. 


SAKINI: Very simple. Boy takes laundry 
to top of mountain stream and throws 
in water. Then runs down hill fast as 
dickens to catch laundry at bottom. 
Sometimes not run fast enough. 


purDY: (Heaves a martyr’s sigh) No 
wonder you people were subjugated by 
the Japanese. If you’re not sleeping 
you’re running away from work. Where 
is your “get-up-and-go”? 


SAKINI: Guess “get-up-and-go” went. 


(SAKINI starts to sit on the ground.) 


purDY: Well, get up and go over to the 
mess and see if Captain Fisby has ar- 
rived. If he has, tell him to report to me 
at once. Hurry! 


(As SAKINI starts across the stage 
purDY looks with annoyance at the 
G.I. socks that hang down over sa- 
KINI's ankles.) 


Sakini! 
SAKINI: (Stops) Yes, boss? 
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PuRDY: You're a civilian employee in 
the pay of the United States Army. And 
should dress accordingly. Pull Your 
Socks Up! 


SAKINI: Yes, boss. (He leans over and 
pulls up his socks—not a great improve- 
ment.) Anything else, boss? 


PuRDY: That will be all. (saxin1 ambles 
across the stage so slowly that the 
COLONEL explodes in exasperation.) Is 
that as fast as you can walk! 


SAKINI: Oh no, boss. But if walk any 
faster—socks fall down. 


(As SAKINI exits, COLONEL PURDY closes 
his eyes and counts to ten in vehement 
French. purpy remains arrested in this 
position. SAKINI re-enters downstage. 
He signals the closing of the panels 
left, shutting out the COLONEL.) 


SAKINI: Introduction now over. Kindly 
direct attention to office. (He leans out 
toward the footlights and calls across 
stage) Oh, Honorable Sergeant—ready 
now to continue. 


(SERGEANT GREGOVICH again comes to 
life. He glances out the office door 
and quickly hides the Adventure 
Magazine. He stands at attention as 
COLONEL PURDY enters. SAKINI exits into 
the wings.) 


GREGOVICH: Good morning, sir. 

PuRDY: At ease. (COLONEL PURDY sits 
down behind his desk and begins search- 
ing through the papers on it.) I’m think- 
ing of getting rid of that interpreter. He 
doesn’t set a good example. 

GREGOVICH: We've got to have someone 
around that speaks the language, sir. 


PURDY: 


You’re quite right, Sergeant. 
You're quite right. It isn’t often I make 
a mistake, but when I do— 


GREGOVICH: It’s a beaut? 


PpurDY: (Stiffiy) I wasn’t going to say 
that. I was going to say— I admit it. 


GREGOVICH: Sorry, sir. 


PpuRDY: We've got a new officer report- 
ing this morning. He’s been transferred 
to us from “Psychological Warfare.” 
(Benevolently) I don’t suppose you 
happen to know who they are? 


GREGOVICH: Aren’t they something at the 
rear of the Rear Echelon? 


purDY: They’re just the cream of the 
Army’s geniuses. They’re just the brains 
behind the fighting heart. Every man 
jack of them has a mind like a steel 
trap. And we are lucky to be getting 
one of their officers. 


GREGOVICH: I’ll watch my step, sir. 


purDy: While we’re waiting for Captain 
Fisby, I want you to make a note of 
some new signs I want painted. 
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GREGOVICH: (Takes up a pad) The painter 
hasn’t finished the ones you ordered 
yesterday, sir. 


PurDY: There’s only one answer to that. 
Put on another sign painter. Now. I no- 
ticed the men were dancing with each 
other in the canteen the other night. 


GREGOVICH: Yes, sir. (He writes on his 
pad) “No dancing allowed.” 


PuRDY: (Annoyed) I didn’t say that, 
Gregovich! I don’t object to the men 
dancing. I want them to enjoy them- 
selves. But it doesn’t set a good example 
for the natives to see noncoms dancing 
with enlisted men. So have a sign 
posted saying, “Sergeants Are For- 
bidden to Dance with Privates.” 


GREGOVICH: Yes, sir. 


purDY: Have another sign put up beside 
that clear pool of water just below the 
falls—“For Officers Only.” 


GrecovicH: Where will the men bathe, 
sir? 


purDy: There is another pool just below 
it they can use. 


GREGOVICH: If you'll pardon me, sir— 
they’re not going to like that. They’ll 
be bathing in water the officers have 
already bathed in. 


PurDY: That’s a valid objection, Grego- 
vich. We don’t want to do anything 
unreasonable. (He concentrates for a 
moment.) How far is the second pool 
below the first? 


GREcovicH: About three hundred yards. 


PuRDY: (Satisfied) Then it’s quite all 
right. Water purifies itself every two 
hundred feet. 


GREGOVICH: Do you think that will satisfy 
the men, sir? 


PpurDY: I don’t see why it shouldn’t. It 
satisfies science. Well, you might as well 
take those memos to the sign painter 
now. 


GREGOVICH: Yes, sir. 


SAKINI: Sakini here, boss. 
PURDY: Don't ever put your finger on an officer! 


(David Wayne 


Paul Ford) 





(He goes out. As soon as he is gone, 
COLONEL PURDY moves around to the 
front of his desk and feels under it 
for his Adventure Magazine. When he 
fails to find it, he kneels down on all 
fours to peer under the desk. sakin1 
enters and looks around. He steps 
over and taps the nearest part of coL- 
ONEL PuRDY—his ample rear end.) 


SAKINI: Sakini here, boss. 


purpvy: (Glances around indignantly) 
Don’t ever put your finger on an officer! 


SAKINI: Not right, boss? 


purpy: No! If you want to announce 
your presence—knock! (He peers un- 
der the desk again.) Can’t you natives 
learn anything about custom? (SAKINI 
stands unhappily a moment, then leans 
forward and knocks gently on the coL- 
ONEL. PURDY rises in wrath.) What do 
you think you're doing? 


SAKINI: Not know, boss. Do what you 
ask. 


purDY: (Moves behind his desk) Every- 
thing in this Godforsaken country con- 
spires to annoy me. (He turns to SAKINI.) 
Well, where is Captain Fisby? 


SAKINI: (Points out the door) He come 
now. I run ahead. (He points to his 
ankles.) Socks fall down. 


(He then steps back to allow CAPTAIN 
FISBY to enter. CAPTAIN FISBY is in his 
late twenties, nice-looking and rather 
on the earnest side. He is nervous and 
eager to make a good impression. He 
salutes smartly.) 


CAPTAIN FisBy: Captain Fisby reporting, 
sir. 
purDY: (Returns the salute) Welcome 


to Team 147, Captain. (He puts out his 
hand.) 


FisBy: (Shakes hands) Thank you, sir. 


PuRDY: I can’t tell you how glad I am 
to have you, Captain. Frankly, we’re so 
desperate for officer personnel I'd be 
glad to see you even if you had two 
heads. (saKin1 breaks into gales of 
laughter. purpy turns to him icily.) That 
will be all, Sakini. You can wait outside. 
SAKINI: (Bows) I sit by door. Not sleep! 
(He exits.) 


PpurDy: Sit down, Captain, sit down. 
(FIsBy sits facing puRDY.) Have you 
unpacked? 


FisBy: (Proudly) Yes sir! I got in last 
night and unpacked at once. 


purDy: Well, that’s too bad, because 
you'll have to pack again. I’m sending 
you to Tobiki at once. We need a man 
of your caliber up there right away. 
(He laughs with forced heartiness.) 


FisBy: (Forces a laugh in return) Thank 
you. 


38 


PpurDY: I’m informed, Captain, that you 
requested this transfer from “Psycho- 
logical Warfare” to my outfit. May I say 
that I am honored. 


risBy: Well—in all fairness, sir—I think 
I should tell you . . . the information is 
only partly true. 


PpurDy: (Pauses) You didn’t request this 
transfer to me? 


FIsBy: I was requested to request it, sir. 


purby: Oh. (He blinks to aid his diges- 
tion of this information.) May I ask 
why? 


FisBy: Well, my propaganda to under- 
mine enemy morale always seemed to 
undermine the staff's morale instead, 
sir. 

purDY: How did you get into “Psycho- 
logical Warfare” in the first place? 


FisBy: I had been requested to request 
a transfer. 


purDY: From what? 
FIsBy: Paymaster General’s office. 
purDy: What was your duty there? 


FisBy: I was in charge of the payroll 
computation machine until—until—(He 
flounders unhappily.) 


purDy: Until what? 


FisBy: Well, sir, machines have always 
been my mortal enemies. I don’t think 
they’re inanimate at all. I think they’re 
full of malice and ill will. They— 


PuRDY: I asked you what happened, 
Captain. 


FisBy: Well, this computation machine 
made a mistake of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars on the payroll. Unfortu- 
nately the men were paid before the 
mistake was discovered. 


PpurDY: What did they do to you? 


FisBy: For a while I was given a job 
licking envelopes. 


purDy: Then you asked for a transfer? 


FisBy: No, sir, I developed an allergy 
to glue. 


PURDY: How many outfits in this man’s 
army have you been in, Captain? 


FIsBy: How many are there, sir? 


purDY: Never mind. I admit disappoint- 
ment but not defeat. I'd thought you 
were given to me in recognition of my 
work here. Frankly, I expect to be 
made a general soon, and I want that 
star for my wife’s crown. Naturally, 
that’s very hush-hush. 


FisBy: (Nods) Naturally. Maybe I just 
wasn’t cut out to be a soldier. 


purDY: Captain, none of us was cut out 
to be a soldier. But we do the job. We 
adjust. We adapt. We roll with the 


punch and bring victory home in our 
teeth. Do you know what I was before 
the war? 


risBy: (Hesitates unhappily) A football 
coach? 


purDY: I was the Purdy Paper Box 
Company of Pottawattamie. What did 
I know about foreigners? But my job is 
to teach these natives the meaning of 
democracy, and they’re going to learn 
democracy if I have to shoot every one 
of them. 


FisBy: I’m sure your wife wouldn’t want 
her star that way, sir. 


purDy: What did you do before the 
war? 


FIsBy: I was an associate professor at 
Muncie. 


purDy: What did you teach? 
Fissy: The humanities. 


purpy: Captain, you are finally getting 
a job you're qualified by training to 
handle—teaching these natives how to 
act human. 


FisBy: The humanities isn’t quite that, 
sir. 


purDy: If you can teach one thing you 
can teach another. Your job at Tobiki 
will be to teach the natives democracy 
and make them self-supporting. Estab- 
lish some sort of industry up there. 


FisBy: Is there a general plan? 


purpy: There is a specific plan. (He ex- 
tends a document the size of a tele- 
phone book.) Washington has drawn up 
full instructions pertaining to the wel- 
fare and recovery of these native vil- 
lages. This is Plan B. Consider it your 
Bible, Captain. 


FisBy: I'll study it carefully, sir. There 


might be some questions I'd like to ask 
you. 


PuRDY: (Points to Plan B) Washington 
has anticipated all your questions. 


FisBy: But I was thinking— 


PpurRDyY: You don’t even have to think, 
Captain. This document relieves you of 
that responsibility. 


FisBy: But in dealing with the natives, 
sir— 


PuRDY: (Interrupts) It’s all covered in 
Section Four: “Orienting the Oriental.” 
How is your Luchuan? 


FisBy: I don’t know, sir. What is it? 


PuRDY: It’s the native dialect. Well, I 
can see you'll need an interpreter. (His 
eyes light up and he slaps his desk.) 
I have just the man for you! (He turns 
and calls out the door.) Sakini! 


FisBy: I could study the dialect, sir. 
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purDy: No need. We won the war. I'll 
give you my own interpreter. 


risBy: Oh, I wouldn’t want to deprive 
you of— 


PuRDY: I insist. 


(SAKINI enters. He bows—and then 
remembers. He leans forward and po- 
litely knocks on the desk.) 


SAKINI: Sakini present. Socks up. Not 
sleeping. 

purDy: Sakini, this is Captain Fisby. 
FisBy: Hello, Sakini. 


SAKINI: (Bows, then turns to PuRDY) 
We meet already. (He smiles in com- 
radeship.) You forget, boss? 


purDy: (Covers his face, counts to ten, 
then looks up) I am assigning you to 
Captain Fisby. He’s going to take charge 
of a village at the top of Okinawa—a 
village called Tobiki. 


SAKINI: Oh! Tobiki very nice place, boss. 
But not at top of Okinawa. At bottom. 


PuRDY: Don’t tell me where the villages 
under my command are located. I hap- 
pen to have looked at the map. 


SAKINI: So sorry, boss. But I happen to 
get born in Tobiki, Is at bottom. 


PpurDY: (Whips a map out of his desk) 
Then it’s time you learned where you 
were born. I also happen to give a 
course in map reading. 


SAKINI: (Looks at map) So sorry, boss. 
But map upside down. 


FisBy: (Looks at map) He’s right. 


PpurDY: (Looks at map—turns it around) 
Why in hell doesn’t the Army learn 
how to draw a map properly! (Turns 
to SAKINI) That will be all, Sakini. Find 
Sergeant Gregovich and have him as- 
sign a jeep to Captain Fisby. Then load 
supplies and the captain’s gear in the 
jeep. You will be leaving at once. I'll 
send rice rations later. 


SAKINI: (Takes the colonel’s hand and 
pumps it) Oh, thank you, boss. You 
very kind to send me home. I mention 
you in prayer to gods. (He turns to 
FisBy.) I wait at jeep for you, Captain. 
(He starts to run, then slows down 
quickly.) Very happy, sir. Socks up. 


(He goes out. purpy turns wearily to 

FISBY.) 
purDY: I sometimes think we Occupa- 
tion Teams have it rougher than com- 
bat troops. (He quickly holds up a 
protesting hand.) Granted they have it 
rough for a while. But we have the 
killing daily grind, with no glory in it. 


FisBy: Yes, sir, I know what you mean. 
Life itself is a battlefield with its own 
obscure heroes. 


purDy: (Looks at FisBy with surprise) 
I consider that poetry, Captain. 
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FisBy: I’m afraid it’s just prose, sir. And 
it isn’t mine, it’s Victor Hugo’s. 


PurDY: (Corrected) Oh, yes. Victor 
Hugo! How I loved Tale of Two Cities. 


FisBy: Isn’t that Dickens, sir? 


PpurDy: I guess I was thinking of the 
movie. Well! To get back to Tobiki. 
Your first job when you get there will 
be to establish a municipal government 
and build a school. 


Fissy: A school? 


PurDY: It’s all in Plan B. I'll see that 
cement and lumber are sent down to 
you. Plan B calls for the school to be 
pentagon-shaped. 


FisBy: If you say so, sir. 


PpurDy: When the school is built you will 
organize a Ladies’ League for Demo- 
cratic Action. You will deliver a series 
of lectures on democracy as outlined in 
the outline. Captain, this is a chance for 
you to make a name for yourself. 


FisBy: I will, sir. You see, I feel that 
I’ve personally delayed victory at least 
a year, and I have to vindicate myself. 


purDy: That’s the kind of talk I like to 
hear from my officers. Well, I won't 
detain you then. (He rises.) My only 
order to you is: Put that village on the 
map. 


FisBy: Yes, sir. 

purpy: Send me a bimonthly Progress 
Report—in triplicate. 

FisBy: Yes, sir. 

PurDY: Don’t duplicate your work. 
FisBy: No, sir. 


PurDY: Fire those natives with the Spirit 
of Occupation. 


Fissy: Yes, sir. 


purpy: And remember—that the eyes 
of Washington are on our Occupation 
Teams. And the eyes of the world are 
on Washington. 


FisBy: I'll keep the eyes in mind, sir 


purDY: Good-bye, Captain. (FISBY sa- 
lutes smartly and goes out. puRDY stands 
for a moment, moved by the vastness of 
the canvas. Then he turns to his desk.) 
Where the hell is my Adventure Mag- 
azine! 


THE SCENE BLACKS OUT QUICKLY 


SCENE 2 


SCENE: Outside CAPTAIN FISBY’sS quarters. 
TIME: Few minutes later. 


AT RISE: CAPTAIN FISBY and SAKINI enter 
from left and cross before the panels, 
all of which are now down. 


SAKINI: Everything all ready, boss. We 
go to Tobiki now? 


FIsBy: I guess so. Well, wish me luck, 
Sakini. I’m going out to spread the 
gospel of Plan B. 


SAKINI: You already lucky, boss. You 
got me. 


FisBy: (Smiles) Thanks . . 
know the road? 


. do you 


SAKINI: No road, boss—just path for 
wagon cart and goat. 


FisBy: Will a jeep make it? 
SAKINI: We find out, boss. 


FisBy: Naturally. How long will it take 
us? 


SAKINI: Oh—not know until we arrive, 


boss. 


FisBy: Naturally. Well, we might as 
well get started. I'll drive and you give 
directions. 


SAKINI: Oh, very happy to go home. 
rissy: Where is the jeep? 
SAKINI: Right here, boss. 


(He turns and claps his hands. The 
panels go up. The laundry line has 
been removed and the jeep pulled 
down center. The jeep is piled with 
FisBy’s belongings. Perched high on 
the top of this pyramid sits a very 
old and very wrinkled NATIVE WOMAN 
SAKINI pays no attention to her as he 
goes around the jeep test-kicking the 
tires. And the OLD WOMAN sits disin- 
terested and aloof from what goes on 
below her.) 


FIsBy: Hey, wait a minute! What’s she 
doing up there? 


(He points to her. The OLD WOMAN sits 
with hands folded serenely, looking 
straight ahead.) 


SAKINI: She nice old lady hear we go to 
Tobiki village. She think she go along 
to visit grandson. 


FisBy: Oh, she does. Well, you explain 
that I’m very sorry but she’ll have to 
take a bus. 


SAKINI: No buses to Tobiki. People very 
poor—can only travel on generosity. 
FisBy: I’m sorry, but it’s against regu- 
lations. 

SAKINI: She not fall off, boss. She tied 
on. 

FisBy: Well, untie her and get her 


down. She’ll just have to find some 
other way to visit her grandson. 


SAKINI: Her grandson mayor of Tobiki 
village. You make him lose face if you 
kick old grandmother off jeep. 


FisBy: She’s the mayor’s grandmother? 
SAKINI: Oh yes, boss. 


FisBy: Well, since she’s already tied on, 
I guess we can take her. (He looks at 
the bundles.) Are all those mine? 





SAKINI: Oh, no. Most of bundles belong 
to old lady. She think she visit three or 
four months so she bring own bed and 
cooking pots. 


FisBy: Well, tell her to yell out if she 
sees any low branches coming. (He 
starts to get in.) Let’s get started. 


SAKINI: Oh, can’t go yet, boss. 
FisBy: Why not? 
SAKINI: Old lady’s daughter not here. 


FisBy: (Glances at watch) We can’t wait 
for a lot of good-byes, Sakini! 


SAKINI: (Looking behind Fissy) Oh, she 
come now—right on dot you bet 


(CAPTAIN FISBY turns to witness a 
squat young NATIVE WOMAN come on 
pushing a wheelbarrow loaded with 
bundles. She stops long enough to 
bow low to FisBy— then begins to tie 
bundles onto the jeep.) 


FisBy: Sakini, can’t the old lady leave 
some of that stuff behind? 


SAKINI: Not her things, boss. Belong to 
daughter. 


FIsBy: Wait a minute. Is the daughter 
planning on going with us, too? 


SAKINI: Old lady very old. Who take 
care of her on trip? 


FISsBy: Well, I—(THE DAUGHTER takes the 
wheelbarrow and hurries off.) Hey- 

you come back! Sakini—tell her to come 
back. We can’t carry any more bundles 


SAKINI: (Calmly) Oh, she not go to get 
bundles, boss. She go to get children 


FisBy: Come here, Sakini. Now look 
this sort of thing is always happening to 
me and I have to put a stop to it some 
place. This time I’m determined to suc- 
ceed. It’s not that I don’t want to take 
them. But you can see for yourself, 
there’s no room left for kids! 


SAKINI: But daughter not go without 
children and old lady not go without 
daughter. And if old lady not go, mayor 
of Tobiki be mad at you. 


(Turns to see the DAUGHTER hurry 
back with three children in tow. They 
all bow politely to rispy. Their mother 
then piles them on the hood of the 
jeep.) 


FIsBy: For Pete’s sake, Sakini, how does 
she expect me to see how to drive! 


SAKINI: Old lady got very good eye- 
sight. She sit on top and tell us when 
to turn 


(At this point one of the CHILDREN 
climbs off the hood and points off- 
stage.) 


cuiLp: A! Wasureta! 


NOTE: The Luchuan dialect used throughout 
the play is merely a phonetic approximation 


SAKINI: Old lady got very good eyesight. She sit on top and tell us when to turn. 
(Eli Wallach, John Forsythe: seated at top, Naoe Kondo) 





DAUGHTER: Wasureta? Nanisa? 


CHILD: Fija dayo. (The cuiLp dashes off- 
stage.) 


FisBy: Now, where’s he going? 
SAKINI: (To DAUGHTER) Doshtano? 
DAUGHTER: Fija turete kurendes! 

SAKINI: (To FisBy) He go to get goat 
FisBy: A goat! 

SAKINI: Can’t go and leave poor goat 


behind 


DAUGHTER: (Waves gaily to the OLD wo- 
MAN on top of the jeep) Okasan daijobu! 
(She climbs the pyramid of bundles to 
settle beside her.) 


FisBy: Well, right here is where we start 
seeing who’s going to lose face. No goat 
is going to travel on this jeep 


SAKINI: You not like goats, boss? 


FisBy: It has nothing to do with whether 
I like goats or not. I’m positive the 
colonel wouldn’t like it 


SAKINI: But children not go without 
goat, mother not go without children, 
old lady not go without daughter— 


FIsBy: (Repeats with sakIn1) —and if 
old lady not go, the mayor of Tobiki 
be mad at you! (FisBy sees the goat be- 
ing led on by the SMALL Boy.) Oh, no! 


SAKINI: Everybody here, boss. Goat not 
got children. Goat unmarried lady goat. 


FisBy: All right, all right. Put it on the 
hood with the kids. (The goat is placed 
on the hood and held by the CHILDREN.) 
We've got to get started or we’ll never 
get off the ground. 
SAKINI: All ready to go, boss. You get 
in now. Nobody else going. 
(But before Frissy can climb in an OLD 
MAN comes hurrying in and, without 
looking to the right or left, climbs on 
the back of the jeep and settles down.) 


FisBy: Now who the hell is he? 


SAKINI: (Looks at oLD MAN) Now who 
the hell is he? (Back to Fissy) Not 
know, boss, never see before. 
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FisBy: Is he a relation of theirs? 


SAKINI: (To the woman on top of the 
jeep) Kore dare? 


MOTHER: Mitakoto nai hito desu. 


SAKINI: She say she never see him be- 
fore, boss. 


risBy: Well, ask him what he’s doing 
here! 


SAKINI: (Goes to the OLD MAN) Ojisan, 
doshtano? 


OLD MAN: Washimo notte ikuyo. 


SAKINI: He say he see people going 
somewhere on trip and he think maybe 
he like to go somewhere, too. 


risBy: Tell him to get off and get off 
quick! 


SAKINI: Dame dayo, ojisan, orina, orina! 


OLD MAN: (Angrily) Fija noserunnera 
washimo noruyo! 


SAKINI: He say why not take him? You 
take goat. He say maybe you think he 
not as good as goat? 


FisBy: Look, Sakini, explain to him that 
the eyes of the world are on Washing- 
ton and the eyes of Washington are on 
me. I can’t be responsible for— 


(But before this can be translated, 
COLONEL PuRDY stalks on and comes 
to an abrupt halt.) 


purDy: Captain Fisby! 
FissBy: Yes, sir. 


purDY: What in the name of Occupation 

do you think you’re doing! 

FisBy: It’s hard to explain, sir... . 1, ah 
, + 


(As he founders, the OLD LaDy on top 
of the bundles comes to life. She looks 
down and screams shrilly.) 


OLD LADY: Yakamashii oyajijana, hayo 
iko, iko! 
purDY: What is she saying? 


SAKINI: She say . . . tell fat old man 
to shut up so we can get started! 


(As COLONEL PURDY’s jaw drops, the 
panels drop also.) 


BLACKOUT 


SCENE 3 


scene: Tobiki village. 
Tre: Ten days later. 


AT RISE: All the bamboo panels are 
down. SAKINI walks in front of them to 
the center of the stage from the wings. 


SAKINI: (Bows) Distance from Head- 
quarters to Tobiki village by map... 
two inches. 

By horse . . . three days. 

By foot .. . four days. 

By jeep .. . ten days. 
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Explanation: 

Captain want to go to Tobiki. 

Children want to go ocean. Never see 
ocean. 

We see ocean. 

Captain want to go to Tobiki. 

Old lady’s daughter want to visit Awasi 

We go Awasi. 

Old lady make second mistake. 

Captain demand we go Tobiki. 

Ancient man have cousin in Yatoda. 

We go Yatoda. 

Damn fool old lady not know one road 
from another. 

Now we arrive Tobiki. 

Tobiki welcome rice and democracy 


(He claps hands for the panels to be 
raised, then walks into the scene. The 
destitute village of Tobiki is revealed 
with its sagging huts and its ragged 
villagers grouped in the square just 
outside of CAPTAIN FISBY’s office. This 
is a small bamboo structure with a 
thatched roof. It has a makeshift desk 
and field telephone. There is a cot 
crowded against the upper wall. Frisby, 
his glasses on, sits studying Plan B. 
He puts the document down, and, 
taking off his glasses, calls to SAKINI.) 


FisBy: Sakini! 


SAKINI: Right here, boss. Not asleep, 
boss. 


FisBy: Good. According to Plan B, my 
first job here is to hold a public meeting. 


SAKINI: Public waiting in public square 
. eager to meet new boss, boss. 


FisBy: Good. Now, Plan B calls for a 
lecture on the ABC’s of democracy. (He 
turns to SAKINI.) Make sure they under- 
stand that I come as a friend of the 
people. That we intend to lift the yoke 
of oppression from their shoulders. 


SAKINI: Oh, they like that, boss. This 
their favorite speech. 


FisBy: What do you mean, their favorite 
speech? 


SAKINI: Oh, Japanese say same things 
when they come, boss. Then take every- 
thing. 


FisBy: Well, we’re not here to take any- 
thing. 


SAKINI: They got nothing left to take 
away, boss. 


FIsBy: (Annoyed) Well, if they did 
have, we wouldn’t take it. We’re here 
to give them something. 


SAKINI: Oh, not get angry, boss. We not 
mind. After eight centuries we get used 
to it. When friends come now, we hide 
things quick as the dickens. 


FIsBy: (Rises, a little upset) Well, I 
guess it’s up to me to convince them we 
really are friends. Let’s meet the vil- 
lagers. (He picks up his papers.) And 
let them meet Plan B. 


(As they step out the door of the 
office, the villagers rise and bow re- 
spectfully in unison. FISBY surveys 
them.) 


SAKINI: (Introducing Frissy) Amerikano 
Taisho-san, Captain Fisby. 


FIsBy: (Bows in return) Well, we might 
as well get started, Sakini. (He finds a 
box and stands on it. He glances into 
Plan B and clears his throat.) Citizens 
of Tobiki village. I— 


SAKINI: (Interrupts him) Sorry, boss. 
Can’t begin lecture yet. 


rissy: Why not? 


SAKINI: Not good manners. People bring 
you gifts. You must accept gifts first. 


FisBy: But I’m here to bring gifts from 
my government to them. 


SAKINI: Very rude to make people feel 
poor, boss. 


FisBy: I don’t want to make anyone feel 
poor, but— 


SAKINI: You make them lose face if you 
refuse, boss. They not accept democracy 
from you. 


Fissy: All right. All right, then. Say to 
them that I'll accept their gifts in the 
name of the United States Occupation 
Forces. 


SAKINI: (Turns to the vILLAGEeRS) Soreja 
moratte okuyo! 


(MR. HOKAIDA, an enormous villager in 
tattered peasant clothes, steps for- 
ward.) 


MR. HOKAIDA (Bows diffidently and offers 
his present to rissy) Amerika-san, ko- 
rewo dozo. 


SAKINI: This Mr. Hokaida, boss. He give 
you fine present. 


FisBy: Thank you. Thank you very 
much. (He takes it and turns to SAKINI 
puzzled.) What is it? 


SAKINI: You not know? 
FIsBy: No. 


SAKINI: Oh, where you been all your 
life, boss? 


FisBy: Living without one of these, I 
guess. 


SAKINI: Is very splendid cricket cage, 
boss. 


FisBy: What’s it used for? 


SAKINI: Keep cricket in. 
. 


FIsBy: Why? 


SAKINI: So Fortune smile on you 
Cricket very good luck. 


FIisBy: But there’s no cricket in it. 


SAKINI: Bad luck to give cricket. You 
must catch your own fortune. No one 
can get it for you. 





FisBy: (Considers this) Thank him and 
tell him I'll keep my eye out for a 
cricket. 


SAIINI: Ya, arigato. (MR. HOKAIDA bows 
away as an ANCIENT NATIVE steps for- 
ward and bows.) This Mr. Omura. He 
bring you gift of chopsticks. 


MR. OMURA: Korede mainichi gochiso 
wo, dozo. 


SAKINI: He say: May only food of gods 
touch your lips. 


(As FIsBy bows, MR. SUMATA, a ner- 
vous citizen in a torn straw hat, 
pushes his way toward SAKINI.) 


MR. SUMATA: Sugu modotte kuruyo! 
SAKINI: Doshtandes? 


MR. SUMATA: Ima sugu presento motte 
kuruyo. (He turns and runs hurriedly 
off stage right.) 


FIsBy: What was that? 


SAKINI: That Mr. Sumata. He have pres- 
ent at home for you. He say not go 
away until he get. 


(A rather handsome young Tobikian, 
MR. SEIKO, now steps forward and ex- 
tends a pair of wooden sandals.) 


MR. SEIKO: Dozo korewo chakini. 


SAKINI: This Mr. Seiko. He brings you 
geta. 


FisBy: Geta? 


SAKINI: Wooden sandals. Very comfort- 
able for tired feet. He say: May you 
walk in prosperity. 


risBy: Tell him I shall walk in the—the 
cool— meadow —of—of pleasant mem- 
ories. Is that all right? 


SAKINI: Oh, that’s very pretty, boss. (He 
turns to MR. SEIKO.) Ya, arigato, Seiko- 
san. 


MR. SEIKO: (Beams, bows, and backs 
away) Ilya, kosi no itari desu. 


SAKINI: He say you do him honor. (Here 
a chunky, flat-faced aggressive YouNG 
WOMAN with heavy glasses pushes for- 
ward with her present.) Oh, this Miss 
Higa Jiga—unmarried lady. She bring 
you three eggs. 


Frissy: Tell her I shall eat them for 
breakfast. (He bows to her.) 


SAKINI: Captain-san, daisuki desu. 


MISS HIGA JAGA: Kame no tamago desu. 
(She bows away.) 


SAKINI: She say she hope you enjoy 
turtle eggs. 


FisBy: (Grins and bows to her) She'll 
never know. 


SAKINI: You very big success. They sure 
like you already. (Another VILLAGER 
steps forward and offers a gift.) This 
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Mr. Keora. He bring you another cricket 
cage. Minus cricket. 
FissBy: Say to him—that my prospects 
of good fortune are doubled. (He looks 
rather pleased with himself.) 


SAKINI: Kagowa futatsu de, un wa bai! 


MR. KEORA: Hoho! Naka naka shiteki 
desna! (He bows away.) 


SAKINI: He say you are inspired poet. 


FisBy: (Modestly) It’s all in getting the 
hang of it. 

SAKINI: (Introducing the next citizen, a 
very OLD MAN leaning on a stick) This 
old man Mr. Oshira. He bring you fine 
lacquered cup he make himself. 


FisBy: Tell him I’m forever in his debt 
for such a beautiful gift. 


osHirA: You are most welcome, Captain. 
FisBy: (Turns to him in surprise) You 
speak Engilsh! 

SAKINI: Mr. Oshira teach me English 
when I am little boy in Tobiki. 


osHIRA: In my youth I work in Manila. 
How is Mr. McKinley? 


FisBy: (Puzzled for a moment) Who? 
Oh—President McKinley. I’m afraid 
someone shot him. 


OSHIRA: I am sad. 
FisBy: It was a long time ago. 


osHiRA: Yes, a long time. (He indicates 
the cup.) May August moon fill your 
cup. 

FIsBy: May I ask, why an August moon? 


osHirRA: All moons good, but August 
moon little older, little wiser. 


Fissy: Did Sakini say you made this 
cup yourself? 


osHtra: Oh, yes. I learned from my 
father before me who learned from his 
father before him. Is our heritage. 


SAKINI: Look, boss, this cup thin as 
paper, carved from one block of wood. 
Then painted many times with red 
lacquer. 


Fissy: And did you paint the gold fish 
inside? 

osHIRA: (Nods) It is imperfect. 

SAKINI: When Mr. Oshira little boy, he 


work ten years to learn how to paint 
gold fish exactly like his papa paint. 


FIsBy: It’s just beautiful! Can you still 
make things like this? 


osHirA: One does not forget. 


FisBy: Sakini, here’s an industry we 
can start right away. This is a lost art. 
(Turns to osHtra) Is there any way we 
could mass-produce these? 


OSHIRA: Mass-produce? 


FisBy: You know—set up machines and 
turn them out by the gross. 


osHiIRA: (Shakes his head) I take pride 
in making one cup at time, Captain. 
How can I take pride in work of 
machine? 

FisBy: How many of these could you 
turn out in a day? 


osHiRA: If I work hard, maybe one or 
two a week. 


Fissy: (Disappointed) Well, it’s a start. 
Make as many as you can. We'll send 
them up to the American Post Ex- 
change and sell them as fast as you 
can turn them out. 


osHIRA: I shall do my best. The swift- 
ness of my youth has deserted me, sir. 
(He bows and moves back.) But I shall 
make fewer mistakes. 


FisBy: (Ezxcitedly) Sakini, tell Mr. 
Omura to make up a batch of chop- 
sticks. Have everybody get to work 
making cricket cages, wooden sandals 
and— (Pointing) —these straw hats. 
We'll put this village in the souvenir 
business. 


SAKINI: We all make money, boss? 


FisBy: If they can turn out enough of 
these things, I guarantee the recovery 
of Tobiki village. Tell them. 


SAKINI: Kore dondon tskuru yoni... . 
(There is a general exchange of chatter 
and approval.) They say they make 
everything, fast as the dickens, boss. 

FisBy: Good. We're in business. Now 
ask them if they’d mind postponing the 
rest of the gifts until later. I'd like to 
tell them what we’re planning for them. 


SAKINI: Sa, sono hanashi shiyo. 


citizens: No argerumono naiyo! Hana- 
shi wo kiko. 


SAKINI: They say sure. They got no 
more presents anyhow. 


FisBy: Good. First I want to tell them 
about the school we’re going to build 
for their children. All set to translate? 
SAKINI: All set. 

FisBy: All right. (He consults Plan B.) 
Plan B says the direct approach is most 
effective. This is it. (He steps back up 
on a box and looks forcefully at his 
listeners. Then he points a dramatic 


finger at them.) Do you want to be 
ignorant? 


SAKINI: (Also points a finger) Issho 
bakaja dame daro? 


(The crrizens make a noise that 
sounds like “Hai.”) 


FisBy: What did they say? 
SAKINI: They say “Yes.” 


FisBy: What do you mean, “yes”? They 
want to be ignorant? 
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SAKINI: No, boss. But in Luchuan “yes” 
means “no.” They say “yes,” they not 
want to be ignorant. 


FisBy: Oh. (He turns back to his rapt 
audience and assumes his forensic pos- 
ture.) Do you want your children to be 
ignorant? 


SAKINI: Issho kodomotachi mo bakaja 
dame daro? 


(The vILLaAceRs respond quickly with 
a noise that sounds like “lie”) 


FIsBy: What did they say then? 
SAKINI: They say “No.” 

FisBy: “No” they do, or “No” they 
don’t? 

SAKINI: Yes, they not want no ignorant 


children. 


FisBy: Good. (He turns back to the 
VILLAGERS.) Then this is what my gov- 
ernment is planning to do for you. First 
there will be daily issues of' rice for 
everyone. 


SAKINI: Mazu kome no hykyu! 
(The victacers cheer.) 


FisBy: We will build a fine new school 
here for your children. (Then recalling 
COLONEL puRDY’s dictum) Pentagon- 
shaped. 

SAKINI: Gakko taterundayo katachi wa— 
(He flounders.) Ah—Pentagon. 


(The crrizens look at each other, 
puzzled.) 


MISS HIGA JIGA: Nandesutte? 
SAKINI: Pentagon. 
MISS HIGA JIGA: Sore wa nandesuka? 


SAKINI: They say what is Pentagon? 
Never hear before. 


rissy: Never heard of the Pentagon! 
SAKINI: No, boss. 


FisBy: Well, they certainly do need a 
school here. The Pentagon is— is— (He 
looks down at their eager faces.) Well, 
it really means five-sided. 


SAKINI: Kabega itsutsusa, ii, no, san, 
yon, go. 


(Holds up five fingers. There is a 
burst of laughter from the CITIZENS.) 


MISS HIGA JAGA: (Giggling) Ara, goka- 
kuno kodomo nante arimasenyo. 


SAKINI: They say no children in Tobiki 
got five sides. 


FisBy: The school will be five-sided— 
like a building in Washington. 


SAKINI: (Explains) Chigauyo, chigauyo, 
onaji mono arundes yo, Washington ni. 
(There is a decided reaction of ap- 
proval. SAKINI turns back to FISBY.) 
They very impressed. 
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FisBy: (Continuing) Everyone will learn 
about democracy. 


SAKINI: Mazu minshu shugi bera-bera 
bera-bera. 


MISS HIGA JIGA: Minshu shugi bera-bera 
bera-bera? 


SAKINI: They say: Explain what is de- 
mocracy. They know what rice is. 


Fissy: Oh. (He scratches his head.) 
Well, it’s a system of self-determination. 
It’s—it’s the right to make the wrong 
choice. 


SAKINI: Machigattemo iindayo. 
(They look up blankly, silently.) 


FisBy: I don’t think we're getting the 
point over. Explain that if I don’t like 
the way Uncle Sam treats me, I can 
write the President himself and tell 
him so. 


SAKINI: Daitoryo ni tegami kaitemo 
iinosa. 


(The vitiacers all laugh heartily.) 
MISS HIGA JAGA: Masaka soonakoto! 


SAKINI: (Triumphantly) They say: But 
do you send the letters? 


FisBy: Let’s get on with the lecture 
(He turns back to the citizens and reads 
from Plan B.) Tell them hereafter all 
men will be free and equal... . 


SAKINI: Subete, jiyuu, to byodo, de ar, 
de ar. 


FisBy: (Increases his tempo and vol- 
ume) Without discrimination .. . 


SAKINI: (Taking Fissy’s tone) Sabetsu 
taigoo haishi de ar. 


FisBy: The will of the majority will 
rule! 


SAKINI: Subete minna de kime, de ar! 


FisBy: (Finishing with a flourish) And 
Tobiki village will take its place in the 
brotherhood of democratic peoples the 
world over! 


SAKINI: (Rising to new demagogic 
heights) Koshite, Tobiki, jiyuu, Oki- 
nawa, byodo sabetsu, taigu—haishi, ji- 
yuu, byodo de ar, de ar. (A great burst 
of applause greets sAKINI’s performance. 
He turns to Fissy.) We going over big, 
boss. 


FIsBy: (Agrees with a nod) Now to get 
this village organized. Is the mayor 
here? 


SAKINI: (Points) Mr. Omura is mayor, 
boss. (MR. OMURA steps forward.) He 
only one in Tobiki with white coat. 


FisBy: (Glances at the worn, ragged 
coat) It looks to me as if you'll have to 
get a new coat or a new mayor soon 


SAKINI: Better keep mayor, boss. Im- 
possible to get white coat. 
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OSHIRA: All moons good, but August moon 
little older, little wiser. (William Hansen) 





FisBy: Well, since we've got a mayor, 
we only have to find a Chief of Agri- 
culture and a Chief of Police. That’s 
going to present a problem. 


SAKINI: No problem, boss. You just look 
over gifts and see who give you best 
gift. Then you give him best job. 


FIsBy: Sakini, that is not the democratic 
way. The peopie themselves must choose 
the man best qualified. Tell them they 
are to elect their own Chief of Agri- 
culture. 


SAKINI: Sah! Senkyo desu. Mazu Chief 
of Agriculture. 


WOMEN VILLAGERS: (Push MR. SEIKO for- 
ward shouting) Seiko-san, Seiko-san ga 
ii, Seiko-san! 


SAKINI: They say they elect Mr. Seiko 
He best qualified for agriculture. 


FIsBY: He’s an experienced farmer? 


SAKINI: No, boss. He’s artist. He draw 
lovely picture of golden wheat stalk 
with pretty green butterfly. 


FIsBy: Drawing pictures of wheat 
doesn’t make him a wheat expert. 


SAKINI: Wheat not grow here anyhow, 
boss. Only sweet potatoes. 


FisBy: All right, all right! If he’s their 
choice. 


seIkoO: Ano! Watashimo shiori koto wo. 


SAKINI: He say do he get white coat 
like the mayor? 


FisBy: Tell him I'll get him a helmet 
that says “Chief of Agriculture” on it. 


SAKINI: Yoshi, yoshi, kammuri ageruyo 
(seIko bows and backs away.) 


FIsBy: Next we want to elect a Chief of 
Police. 


SAKINI: Kondowa Chief of Police! 


VILLAGERS: (Clamor and push the fat 
MR. HOKAIDA forward) Hokaida--san. 
Soda, soda. Hokaida-san. 


FisBy: What are his qualifications for 
office? 


SAKINI: People afraid of him. He cham- 
pion wrestler. 


(mr. HOKaIDA flexes his muscles.) 


FisBy: Well, no one can say this isn’t 
self-determination. 


MR. HOKAIDA: Washime ano kammuri wo. 
SAKINI: He say do he get helmet too? 


FisBy: (Nods) I'll requisition another 
helmet. 


SAKINI: Agemasuyo. 
MR. HOKAIDA: (Bows smiling) Ya, doomo. 


FisBy: Now for the ladies. We intend to 
organize a Ladies’ League for Demo- 
cratic Action. We'll want to elect a 
League President. 


SAKINI: Oh, ladies never vote before— 
they like that. (He turns to the LADIEs.) 
Kondowa Ladies’ League for Demo- 
cratic Action! 


(This anouncement is greeted by ex- 
cited chatter. The LADIES push MISS 
HIGA JIGA forward.) 


LADIES: Higa-Jiga-san—Higa-Jiga-san! 


SAKINI: They say they elect Miss Higa 
Jiga. They think she make classy presi- 
dens. 


MISS HIGA JIGA: (Points to her head) 
Ano, watashi nimo ano booshio .. . 


FisBy: (Laughs) All right, I'll see that 
she gets a helmet, too. Now ask them 
if they have any question they'd like 
to ask me 


SAKINI: Sa, nanka, kikitai koto ga attara. 


OLD WOMAN: 
kaina? 


Sakini-san, ima nanji 
SAKINI: They say they like to know 
what time is it? 


Fissy: (Puzzled) Time? (Glances at his 
watch) Quarter of five, why? 


SAKINI: They say they got to hurry then. 
They not like to miss sunset. This is 
time of day they sit in pine grove, sip 
tea and watch sun go down. 


Fissy: All right, thank them and tell 
them they can go have tea in the pine 
grove. 


SAKINI: Ya, minna kaette mo iiyo. 
(They bow and, chattering happily 


among themselves, go off right. FisBy 
gathers up his gifts.) 


FISBY: 
Sakini? 


How do you think we did, 


SAKINI: They cooperate, boss. Future 
look very rosy. 
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FisBy: Where do you think I can find a 
cricket? 


SAKINI: One come along. May have one 
in house now and not know it. 


FisBy: Well, I'll take these things in 
and get started on my Progress ‘ ‘sport. 
(He goes to the office hut.) 


SAKINI: I take a little snooze then. :‘ub- 
lic speaking very exhausting. 


FisBy: (As he goes inside) | think I 
handled it pretty well. 


(He sits down at his desk. He exam- 
ines his gifts and then, putting on his 
glasses, begins to study Plan B again. 
After a moment, MR. SUMATA enters 
from the right. He carries a couple of 
battered suitcases. He is followed by 
LOTUS BLOSSOM, a petite and lovely 
geisha girl in traditional costume. 
When they are about center stage. 
young MR. SEIKO runs up after the 
geisha girl. She turns to him.) 


sEIKo: Ano, choto.. . 
LOTUS BLOssOM: Ara! Nani? 


suMATA: (Steps in front of SEIKO and 
points an angry finger under his nose) 
Dame, dame, atchi ike. (serko bows 
head and retreats. MR. suMATA then turns 
to saktn1.) Amerika-san doko? 


SAKINI: (Indicates the office) Asco. 


suMATA: (Indicates geisha girl) Kore 
tsurete kitandayo. 


SAKINI: Oh? Do-sunno? 
suMATA: Kore Taisho-san ni agetainja. 


(He bows and goes off quickly, almost 
running. The GEISHA remains with 
SAKINI. SAKINI smiles and steps inside 
the office. He stands behind FisBy.) 


SAKINI: You busy, boss? 


FIsBy: (Without turning around to him) 
Yes, but what is it? 


SAKINI: Mr. Sumata leave present for 
you, boss. - 


FIsBy: Put it on the shelf where it’ll be 
out of the way. 


SAKINI: (Glances back outside) Not able 
to do, boss. Present get mad. 


FisBy: (Turns around) What’s this 


about, Sakini? 


SAKINI: (Motions to the GeIsHA, who 
steps inside smiling. She bows.) Here 
you are, boss. 


FISBY: (Rising) Who is she? 

SAKINI: Souvenir. 

FisBy: What are you talking about? 
SAKINI: Present from Mr. Sumata. 


FIsBy: Wait a minute. Is he kidding? 
I can’t accept a human present. 


SAKINI: Oh, human present very lovely. 
Introducing Lotus Blossom, geisha girl 


first class. (He turns to LOTUS BLOSSOM) 
Amerika-san no Captain Fisby. 


LoTUS BLOssOM: (Smiling happily) Ara, 
ii otokomaene! Watashi sukidawa. 


SAKINI: She say she very happy to be- 
long to handsome captain. She say she 
serve you well. 


rissBy: She’s not going to serve me at 
all. You get that Mr. Sumata and tell 
him I’m returning his present. 


SAKINI: Impossible to do, bass. Mr. Su- 
mata leave present and go up moun- 
tains to visit cousin. He say good-bye 
and wish you much success in Tobiki. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Sweetly) Watashi ko- 
koni sumun desho? 


SAKINI: She say, where do you want her 
to stay, boss? 


Fispy: You tell her I don’t care where 
she stays. She can’t stay here. 


SAKINI: (Shocked) Where she go then? 
She got no home. Mr. Sumata already 
gone away. 


FisBy: Well, find her a place for the 
time being. 


SAKINI: (Grins) Plenty of room in my 
house, boss. Just me and my grand- 
papa. 

FisBy: No, I can’t do that. Sit her over 
on that box until I can think where 
to put her. 


SAKINI: You can put her in business, 


boss. 


FisBy: You keep a civil tongue in your 
head, Sakini. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Comes over to FISBY, 
whom she has been watching with great 
interest) Okimono to ozohri motte ki- 
masune. 


SAKINI: She like to put on your san- 
dals and kimono for you. She trained 
to please you, boss. 


FIsBy: I know what she’s trained to do. 
And I don’t need any translation. (He 
sits down at his desk again.) Sakini.. . 
take my supplies out of the shack and 
bring them over here. We'll set her up 
there where I can keep an eye on her. 


SAKINI: Not very democratic, boss. You 
make her lose face if she not make you 
comfortable, boss. She think she bad 
geisha girl. 


FisBy: You tell her .. . I’ve got some 
face to save, too . . . so she can just 
forget this Oriental hanky-panky. 


SAKINI: Anta irantesa! 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Waves him away) Ara, 


nani ittennoyo. Imasara ikettatte ika- 
renai desho. 


FisBy: Well, what did she say? 


SAKINI: She say for me to go on home 
to grandpapa ... she first-class geisha 
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girl . . . she know her business. Good 
night, boss. 


(FISBY stands eyeing LOTUS BLOSSOM as 
SAKINI goes out. The lights go down 
quickly. During the brief blackout, 
the two center panels are lowered, 
shutting out the village street. The 
office of COLONEL PURDY is swung into 
place in the last panel right. The 
lights come up on PuRDY twisting the 
bell on his field telephone.) 


purDy: What do you mean... there’s 
no answer? Well, keep trying. I’m not 
the kind of a man to take “no answer” 
for an answer. 


(The lights come up on the opposite 
side of the stage in FisBy’s office. FISBY 
is holding onto his jacket buttons. 
LOTUS BLOSSOM stands in front of him 
holding out his robe. She is gently 
persistent and puzzled at his reti- 
cence) 


FISBY: It’s not a kimono... it’s a bath- 
robe. And I don’t want to put it on. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Reaches to unbutton 
his jacket) Sa! Shizukani shimasho ne. 


FisBy: No, it’s against regulations. 
(Phone rings. He takes the robe away 
from LOTUS BLOSSOM and sits on it. Then 
he picks up the phone.) Hello! 


purDy: (Jumps) You don’t have to 
shout. I can hear you. This is Colonel 
Purdy. 


FisBy: (Leaps to his feet and pushes 
LOTUS BLOSSOM behind him as if to hide 
her) Yes, sir. 


purDY: Just thought I’d check up on 
you. How are things going? 


(LOTUS BLOSSOM begins to fan her 
master.) 


FisBy: Well, everything seems to be 
under control at the moment. (He sits 
down and takes out a cigarette. LOTUS 
BLOSSOM promptly lights it for him.) 


purpy: Anything I can do for you? 


FIsBy: (Pauses) I can’t think of any- 
thing, sir. 


PurDy: I realize it’s bound to get lonely 
for you down there . . . so you know 
what I’m going to do, my boy? 


FISBY: (LOTUS BLOSSOM gets the geta 
and kneels before him. FisBy watches 
her apprehensively and asks ...) What 
are you going to do? 


purDy: I'll tell you. I’m going to send 
you some of my old Adventure Mag- 
azines. 


FISBY: As LOTUS BLOSSOM starts to take 
off his shoes) No, no. I don’t want them. 
(Into the phone) I mean... yes... 
thank you. (He rises and twists about 
trying to pull his foot away from Lotus 
BLossoM.) I’d like something to read. 
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SAKINI: Here you are, boss . . 
(Mariko Niki, Eli Wallach, John Forsythe) 


purDY: How are you getting along with 
the natives? 


FisBy: (His leg over the chair.) The 
problem here, sir, is a very old one. It 
seems to be a question of who’s going 
to lose face. 


PuRDY: I understand. As Mrs. Purdy 
says, “East is East and West is West, 
and there can be no Twain.” But you’re 
making progress? 


FisBy: Nothing I'd like to put on paper, 
sir. 
(LOTUS BLOSSOM gets his shoes off and 
slips the sandals on.) 


purDY: Well, when things get moving 
down there, send in a detailed Progress 
Report. 


FisBy: If that’s what you want, sir. 


(LOTUS BLOSSOM recovers the robe. She 
reaches out to unbutton his jacket.) 


PpurDy: You'll find these people lack the 
capacity for sustained endeavor. Don’t 
hesitate to build a fire under them. 


FisBy: (Struggling to keep his jacket 
on) That won’t be necessary, sir. 


PuRDY: Don’t forget . . . the eyes of 
Washington are on you, Fisby. 


FISBY: (As LOTUS BLOSSOM tries to pull 
the jacket over his head) I hope not, 
sir. 


PuRDY: (Ponders) Fisby, it just occurred 
to me. Have you given any thought to 
physical education? 


FisBy: If I may say so, sir... (LOTUS 
BLOSSOM gets one arm out) I consider 
the suggestion .. . (He hugs the other 
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sleeve) a masterpiece of timeliness. (He 
gets down on one knee.) 


PurDY: Thank you, my boy. (Pauses) 
Could you use a deck of cards? Hello? 
Hello, Fisby . . . you’re getting weak. 


(As Fissy looks back at the telephone 
and nods in complete agreement, the 
two scenes black out simultaneously. 
The panels fall. A spot picks up SAKINI 
as he steps from the wings.) 


SAKINI: Discreet place to stop now and 
sip soothing cup of jasmine tea. 
Conclusion? 
Not yet. 
Continuation shortly. 
Lotus Blossom not lose face! 
(He bows.) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT TWO 
SCENE 1 


SCENE: Tobiki village. 
TIME: A few days later. 


AT RISE: All the panels are down. SAKINI 
enters from the wings and crosses down 
to the footlights center. He bows to the 
audience. 


SAKINI: Lovely ladies, kind gentlemen: 

Most traveled person in history of world 
is summer sun. 

Each day must visit each man no mat- 
ter where he live on globe. 

Always welcome visitor. 

Not bring gossip. 


Not stay too long. 
Not depart leaving bad taste of rude 
comment. 
But summer sun never tell topside of 
world what bottomside like. 
So bottomside must speak for self. 
We continue with little story of Tobiki. 
Center of industry. 
Seat of democracy. 
(He beams.) 
Home of geisha gir]. 


(He goes to the right proscenium 
arch as all the panels are raised, re- 
vealing the empty street outside of 
FISBY’S Office. FISBY enters, starts across 
stage, SAKINI falling in step behind 
him.) 

Was wondering what happened to you, 

boss? 


FisBy: (Stops) I went down to inspect 
the sweet-potato fields. Sakini, no one 
was there. The potatoes were piled up, 
but no one was working. 


SAKINI: Very hot day, boss. 


FisBy: But I can’t find my Chief of 
Agriculture. Or the Mayor, or the Chief 
of Police. Where is everybody? 


SAKINI: Lotus Blossom leave belongings 
over at Awasi—got no way to bring 
things here. So—everybody take wheel- 
barrow to help move Lotus Blossom to 
Tobiki. 

FisBy: And has she got so many things 
that it takes my entire staff to move 
her to this village? 


SAKINI: No, boss, but Chief of Police 
not trust Chief of Agriculture, and 
Mayor not trust Mr. Oshira, so all go. 


FisBy: Mr. Oshira? That old man! 
SAKINI: He’s old, boss, but not dead. 


FisBy: A fine way for officials to behave! 
You tell them I want to see them the 
moment they come back. (He starts for 
his office.) A fine thing! 


SAKINI: Nothing to worry about, boss. 
They not beat your time. You own 
Lotus Blossom. 


FisBy: I do not own her. It’s not a ques- 
tion of—of—(He sits down at his desk.) 
Well, this sort of nonsense isn’t going to 
stop my work. (He shifts the papers on 
his desk.) I intend to get started on that 
schoolhouse today. We’ve got the ma- 
terials, so all we need now is some good 
carpenters. (He turns to SAKINI, who 
has followed him inside.) Who is the 
best carpenter in the village? 


SAKINI: Mr. Sumata. 


FisBy: Fine. Get hold of him. Wait a 
minute! Isn’t he the joker who gave 
me Lotus Blossom? 


SAKINI: Mr. Sumata has finger in lots 
of pies, boss. 


FisBy: Well, since he’s vanished, who is 
the next best carpenter? 


SAKINI: Father of Mr. Sumata. 
Fissy: Where is he? 


SAKINI: Go on vacation with Mr. Su- 
mata. 


FisBy: (Beginning to get annoyed) Well, 
who is the third best carpenter then? 


SAKINI: No more, boss. Only Sumata 
and son. They have what you call 
monopoly. 


Fisspy: There’s something fishy about 
their disappearing. 


(MISS HIGA JIGA, wearing a red helmet 
with flowers, followed by several 
other LADIES, comes storming across 
the stage to the office door. SAKINI 
hears them and goes to the door.) 


MISS HIGA JicA: (Angrily) Watashitachi 
sabetsu taigu desyo! 


FisBy: (Goes to the door also.) What's 
the matter with her? 


SAKINI: Miss Higa Jiga say do you 
know what we got in this village, boss? 
Discrimination. 
FisBy: (Wearily) Where? 

(SAKINI turns to MISS HIGA JIGA.) 


MISS HIGA J1GA: (Indignantly) Watashi- 
tachi hykyu matte itara Lotus Blossom 
ga kite clarku ga anata desuku ma dozo 
kochirae watashitachi nijikan mo machi 
mashita yo. 


SAKINI: She say that Ladies’ League for 
Democratic Action wait in line for rice 
rations. Along come Lotus Blossom and 
ration clerks say, “Oh, how do you do. 
Oh, please don’t stand in line. You come 
inside and have cup of tea.” Then clerks 
shut up warehouse and leave Ladies’ 
League waiting in sun two hours. 


FisBy: It’s things like this that under- 
mine the democrz.ic ideal. You tell 
Miss Higa Jiga I intend to do something 
about it. (He storms into his office.) 


SAKINI: (Turns to MISS HIGA JIGA) Nan- 
toka shimasuyo. 


Fispy: I can see right now we're going 
to have to get rid of the disrupting 
factor in our recovery. (He picks up the 
field telephone and twists the handle.) 
Get me Major McEvoy at Awasi. 


SAKINI: (Follows Fisspy inside) What 
are you going to do, boss? 


FisBy: This village isn’t big enough for 
Plan B and a geisha girl. 


SAKINI: Oh, boss, Tobiki never have 
geisha girl before. We like very much. 


rissy: She has to go. (Then into the 
telephone) Major McEvoy? Captain 
Fisby at Tobiki. I have a request from 
one of my people to transfer to your 


village. Yes, it’s a female citizen. Pro- 
fession? Well . . . (He looks at saKINI.) 


SaAKIni: Oh, please not send her away, 
boss. Not democratic. 


FisBy: As a matter of fact her name is 
Lotus Blossom. How did you know? 
What do you mean, what am I trying 
to put over on you? Oh, you did? (He 
hangs up. Then he glares at SAKIN1.) 


SAKINI: (With great innocence) He 
knows Lotus Blossom, boss? 


FisBy: Very well. She was at Awasi 
and damn near wrecked his whole plan 
for recovery. She’s been booted out of 
every village by every commander on 
the island. 


SAKINI: Oh, poor little Lotus Blossom. 


FisBy: Poor little Lotus Blossom my 
eye. She upsets every village she’s in. 


SAKINI: Not her fault she beautiful, 
boss. 


FissBy: No wonder that Mr. Sumata dis- 
appeared. The major paid him a hun- 
dred yen to get her out of his village. 


SAKINI: (Eagerly) You keep her now, 
boss? 
FisBy: I have to. (He points a finger at 
SAKINI.) Well, she’s not going to get 
away with causing dissension in my 
village! 
(MISS HIGA JIGA, weary of waiting 
outside, storms in) 


MISS HIGA JIGA: Doshte itadakemasno 
Daitoryo ni tegami wo kakimasawayo. 
FisBy: (Pleads) Tell her to go away. 


SAKINI: She say she waiting for some 
democratic action. She say if she don’t 
get it, she thinks she writt this Uncle 
Sam you talk about. 


FisBy: Now, look. I don’t want com- 
plaints going into Headquarters. Tell 
her discrimination is being eliminated. 


SAKINI: Sabetsu yamemasyo. 


MISS HIGA JIGA: Yamenakutemo iinoyo, 
watashitachi nimo wakete itadakeba. 


SAKINI: Miss Higa Jiga say please not 
eliminate discrimination. She say just 
give her some too. 


Fissy: And just what does she mean 
by that? 


SAKINI: She say Lotus Blossom unfair 
competition. 


Fissy: Granted. 


SAKINI: She say you promise everybody 
going to be equal. 


FisBy: I intend to keep my word. 


SAKINI: Well, she say she can’t be equal 
unless she has everything Lotus Blos- 
som has. 
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FIsBy: What Lotus Blossom’s got, the 
Government doesn’t issue. 


SAKINI: (Taking a piece of paper which 
MISS HIGA JIGA waves) She make list, 
boss. Shall I read, boss? 


rissy: Go ahead. 


SAKInI: She wants you to get her and 
the ladies in League following items: 
A. Red stuff to put on lips like geisha. 
B. Stuff that smell pretty— 


FIsBy: Now, just wait a minute. What 
would H.Q. think if I requisitioned lip- 
stick! 


SAKINI: (Hands list back to MISS HIGA 
J1GA) Dame desuyo. 


MISS HIGA JAGA: Jaa Daitoryo ni tegami 
wo dashimaswa. 


SAKINI: She say she sorry, but now she 
guess she just have to write this letter 
to Uncle Samuel after all. 


FisBy: (Throws up his hands) All right. 
All Right! Tell her Ill call up the post 
exchange at Awasi and see if they have 
any shaving powder and toilet water. 


SAKINI: Ya, katte agemasuyo. 


MISS HIGA JIGA: (Beams) Ano wasure 


naidene bobby pin. 


SAKINI: She say, not forget bobby pins 
for hair. 


FisBy: I think I might have been hap- 
pier in the submarine command. 


MISS HIGA JIGA: (Stops as she is about 
to go.) Mohitotsu onegai watashitachi 
mo mina geisha ni. 


SAKINI: She say one more thing. Can 
you get Lotus Blossom to teach Ladies’ 
League all to be geisha girls? 


FIsBy: (Leaps to his feet) Teach the 
innocent women of this village to be— 
No! 


(MISS HIGA JIGA shrugs and goes out- 
side. As FisBy sinks back at his desk, 
MISS HIGA JIGA talks excitedly to the 
WOMEN gathered outside. They run off 
giggling. FisBy sits at his desk and 
picks up Plan B.) 


Plan B! (He thumbs through its pages.) 
Let’s just see if Washington anticipated 
this. 
(He buries his chin in his hands. sa- 
KINI sits quietly watching him. Out- 
side in the village street, LoTUS BLOS- 
som enters and starts daintily toward 
the office. She has only gotten halfway 


when SEIKO overtakes her.) 
SEIKO: (Panting) Ano, chotto. 


LOTUS BLOssOM: (Stops and looks at him 
archly) Nani? 


serKo: (Takes a chrysanthemum bud 
from his waist) Ano korewo dozo. 


Lotus BLossom: (Takes it indifferently) 
Ara, so arigato. 
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SEIKO: (Strikes his heart passionately) 
Boku no, kono, hato, o. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Flicks her finger) Ana- 
to no hahto? Ara shinzo ne. 


SEIKO: (Disembowels himself with an 
imaginary knife) Harakitte shinimas. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Yawns) Imagoro son- 
nano hayaranai noyo. 


SsEIkOs (Points toward FisBy’s office) 
Soka Amerika-san ga iinoka? 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Haughtily) Nandeste! 
Sonnakoto yokeina osowa. 


SEIKO: (Laughs derisively) Nanda ra- 
shamon janaika. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Backs him up with an 
engry finger) Watashimo kotoni kansho 
shinaideyo. 


SEIKO: (Bows his head) Gomen nasai 
iisugi deshta. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Points away) Atchi, 
itte. (SEIKO sighs, turns and plods off 
toward the sweet-potato fields, crushed 
and dejected. LoTUS BLOSSOM tidies her 
hair and continues to the office. She 
calls in coyly) Fuisbee-san! 


SAKINI: (Rises and looks out the door) 
Oh, what do you think, boss? Lotus 
Blossom back. She come to see you. 


FisBy: And high time. (He turns to face 
the door as LOTUS BLOSSOM enters and 
bows.) Where have you been all day? 
Never mind, I know—upsetting the 
agricultural horse cart. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: Fu-san no kao nikkori 
nasaruto totemo kawaii wa. 








SAKINI: She say sun burst through the 
clouds now that you smile on her. 


FisBy: I’m not smiling. 


(She hands him serxo’s chrysanthe- 
mum bud.) 


SAKINI: Oh, boss, you know what she 
give you? 


FisBy: The works. 


SAKINI: When lady give gentleman chry- 
santhemum bud, in Okinawa that means 
her heart is ready to unfold. 


FisBy: Well, this is one bud that’s not 
going to flower. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Offering a box she has 
brought) Kore otsukemono yo. Dozo. 


SAKINI: She say, you like to eat some 
tsukemono? Tsukemono nice thing to 
eat between meals. 


FisBy: No. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Takes geta and kneels 
beside him) Dozo ohaki osobase. 


FisBy: Tell her to leave my feet alone. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Studies FisBy) Kasa 


kaburu. Nisshabyo nanoyo. 


SAKINI: She worried about you, boss. 
She say, when you go in hot sun, should 
wear kasa—that straw hat—on head. 


FisBy: Tell her never mind about my 
feet or my head. I want her to stop in- 
terfering with the recovery program. To 
stop causing rebellion and making the 
men—ah—ah—discontented. 


SAKINI: (Turns to LOTUS BLOSSOM) Jama 
shicha dame dayo. 








FISBY: Tell her to go away. 
SAKINI: She say she waiting for some democratic action. She say if she 
don't get it, she thinks she write this Uncle Sam you talk about. 
(Shizu Moriya, in helmet; John Forsythe, Eli Wallach) 
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LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Smiles) Fu-san ocha 
ikaga? 


SAKINI: She say: You want some tea? 


FisBy: (Throwing himself down on his 
cot.) No. 


LOTUS BLOssoM: Shami demo hikima- 
shoka? 


SAKINI: She say: You want some music? 
FisBy: No. 


LOTUS BLOssOoM: (Giggles) Ara Fu-san- 
tara yaiteruno. 


SAKINI: She say: You jealous, boss? 
FisBy: (Mirthlessly) Ha! 
LOTUS BLOSSOM: Honto ni doshita no? 


SAKINI: She say: You want to tell her 
your troubles, boss? 


FisBy: Why should I tell her my 
troubles? 


SAKINI: She geisha girl, that’s her busi- 
ness, boss. 


FisBy: Some business. 


LoTUs BLOssom: Shoga naiwane. Mah 
soshite irasshai yo. 


SAKINI: She say she hear about lack of 
cooperation here. She feel very bad. 
She say she want to help because you 
best boss she ever had. You not make 
her work and and you not take money 
from her. 


FisBy: (Sits up on his cot ) Did the other 
men who owned her .. . hire her out 
and then take money from her? 


SAKINI: Oh, sure. 


FisBy: Well, where I come from we 
have a name for men who—who—do 
that sort of thing. 


SAKINI: You have geisha business in 
America, too? 


FisBy: (Rises) No! Sakini, you give her 
to understand I have no intention of 
putting her to—to work. 


SAKINI: Why not, boss? She pay all her 
dues to Geisha Guild. She member in 
good standing. 


risBy: You mean they’ve got a union 
for this sort of thing? 


SAKINI: Geisha girl have to be protected, 
boss. Must keep up rates. 


, FISBY: This is the most immoral thing 
I've ever heard of. Haven’t you people 
any sense of shame? 


SAKINI: We bad not to be ashamed, 
boss? 

FisBy: Obviously, there is a fundamental 
difference between us that can’t be rec- 
onciled. I.don’t say that where I come 
from there’s no such thing as prostitu- 
tion. But, by God, we don’t have unions, 
set rates and collect dues! 
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SAKINI: But geisha girl not prostitute, 
boss. 


risBy: At least we have the decency— 
(He stops) What do you mean, geisha 
girls aren’t prostitutes? Everybody 
knows what they do. 


SAKINI: Then everybody wrong, boss. 


FisBy: Well, what do they get paid for, 
then? 


SAKINI: Hard to explain fundamental 
difference. Poor man like to feel rich. 
Rich man like to feel wise. Sad man like 
to feel happy. All go to geisha house 
and tell troubles to geisha girl. She 
listen politely and say, “Oh, that’s too 
bad.” She very pretty. She make tea, 
she sing, she dance, and pretty soon 
troubles go away. Is not worth some- 
thing boss? 


FisBy: And that’s all they do? 


SAKINI: Very ancient and honorable 
profession. 


Fissy: Look, Sakini, I apologize. I guess 
I jumped the gun. And I'm glad you 
explained. It sort of puts a new light 
on things. (He turns to LOTUS BLOSSOM 
and grins.) 


LOTUS BLOssOM: Ara, kyuni nikkorisite, 
mada okotteru no. 


SAKINI: She say: Why are you smiling 
at her all of a sudden? You mad or 
something? 


FisBy: Tell her that I’m a dope. That 
I have a coconut for a head. 


SAKINI: No use, boss. She not believe. 


FisBy: Then will you ask her if she’d 
be kind enough to give geisha lessons 
to the Ladies’ League for Democratic 
Action? 


SAKINI: Odori ya shami Ladies’ League 
ni oshiete? 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: Er iiwa, demo kumia- 
iaga kowaiwane. 


SAKINI: She say Geisha Guild closed 
shop, but she teach if you not report 
her. 
(At this point the men of the village 
come across the square and stop be- 
fore the office. LOTUS BLOSSOM goes to 
the door. Immediately there are ohs 
and ahs from the men.) 


FisBy: What is that? 


SAKINI: Sound like Okinawan wolf call, 
boss. 


FisBy: Well, let’s find out. (He goes out- 
side to face the group, followed by 
SAKINI) Ask what's the matter? 


SAKINI: Doshtano? 


MR. KEORA: Minna gakko nanka yori 
chaya ga ii soda. 


SAKINI: They say they just held meet- 
ing in democratic fashion and majority 


agree on resolution. They want you to 
build them cha ya. 


risBy: A what? 
SAKINI: Cha ya. That’s teahouse, boss. 
FisBy: A teahouse? 


SAKINI: Yes, boss. They say now that 
this village have geisha girl just like 
big city, they should have teahouse like 
big city too. 

FisBy: But I can’t build them a teahouse 
.. . I have no authority to do that. 


SAKINI: But you tell them will of ma- 
jority is law. You going to break law? 


FisBy: They’re going to get a school... 
that’s enough. 


SAKINI: But majority too old to go to 
school . . . they want teahouse. 


Fissy: There is no provision in Plan B 
for a teahouse. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: Ano... ochaya sae 
tatereba mondai naija nai no. 


SAKINI: Lotus Blossom say teahouse in 
Tobiki make recovery program work. 
Everybody make geta and cricket cages 
like crazy so they can spend money at 
teahouse. 


FisBy: I haven’t got any materials to 
build a teahouse. 


SAKINI: Zairyo ga naiyo. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: Ara, kinoo renga ya 
zaimoku takusan kite orimashitayo. 


SAKINI: She say Army truck come yes- 
terday and leave beautiful brick and 
lovely paint. 


FisBy: For the new schoolhouse. Tell 
them .. . it just can’t be done. 


SAKINI: Dame, dame, dame desuyo! 


(Fissy looks down into the disap- 
pointed faces of the VILLAGERS.) 


vitLacers: Achara-san, iijiwaru dane. 


SAKINI: They say you very mean to 
them after all the nice presents they 
give you. 


FisBy: I’m sorry. 


SAKINI: They very sorry too, boss. You 
know why? 


FisBy: I think I do. 


SAKINI: No, boss. When you leave here 

. . Tobiki be forgotten village. Not 
have park, not have statue . . . not even 
lovely jail. Tobiki like to be proud. 
Teahouse give them face. 


FIisBy: It’s going to be a fine school- 
house. Five sides. 


OsHIRA: May I speak, Captain-san? 
Fissy: Of course, Mr. Oshira. 


osHmRA: There are lovely teahouses in 
the big cities. But the men of Tobiki 
have never been inside them. We are 
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too poor and our clothes are too ragged. 
All of my life I have dreamed of visit- 
ing a teahouse where paper lanterns 
cast a light in the lotus pond and bam- 
boo bells hanging in the pines tinkle as 
the breezes brush them. But this picture 
is only in my heart .. . I may never 
see it. I am an old man, sir. I shall die 
soon. It is evil for the soul to depart 
this world laden with envy or regret. 
Give us our teahouse, sir. Free my soul 
for death. 


FisBy: (Unhappily) But... 
got any carpenters! 


(Calls over the heads of the 


we haven't 


SAKINI: 


group) Oi! Daiku-san! Daiku-san! (mr. 
SUMATA and HIS FATHER come trotting 
across the stage carrying their carpen- 
ter boxes. SAKINI turns to FIsBy.) Oh, 
what you think? Mr. Sumata and his 
papa just come down from mountains! 


FISBY: (Gives SAKINI a penetrating but 
defeated look) All right. All right! I 
haven’t got a chance. I guess Uncle Sam 
is going into the teahouse business. 


(He turns and goes back into his 
office, followed by Lotus BLossom. He 
picks up Plan B. SAKINI announces 
the decision from the steps.) 


SAKINI: Cha ya, tatete iiyo! 


(There is an outburst of cheers from 
the vILLaAGEeRS. It sounds very much 
like “Fisby-san, Banzai, Uncle Sam, 
Banzai!” Inside .FisBy begins tearing 
up Plan B. Lotus BLossom kneels be- 
fore him, geta in hand. FisBy extends 
his feet and smiles down at her. The 
cheering outside continues. As the 
panels descend— 


THE SCENE BLACKS OUT QUICKLY 


SCENE 2 


SCENE: COLONEL PURDY’S office. 
TIME: Few weeks later. 


AT RISE: The right panel is lifted. A light 
picks up COLONEL PuRDY. He sits at his 
desk fuming over a report. The rest of 
the stage remains dark. He calls cre- 
GOVICH on his office inter-com. 


PpurDy: Gregovich! 

GREGOVICH’S VOICE: Yes, sir? 

purDy: Get me Captain Fisby at Tobiki. 
GREGOVICH: Yes, sir. 


(The extreme left panel rises leaving 
the intervening panels lowered. FISBY 
sits with his feet propped up on his 
desk. He is wearing his bathrobe 
“kimono.” LOTUS BLOSSOM stands at his 
side fanning him. Over the scene, the 
sound of hammering and sawing can 
be heard. Over this the phone can be 
heard to ring. FisBy lifts the receiver.) 


Fissy: Captain Fisby. 
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purDy: Colonel Purdy. 
FIsBy: (Over noise) Who? 
purDy: Colonel Purdy! 


FIsBy: I can’t hear you. Hold on a min- 
ute. (He turns to LoTUS BLOSSOM.) See 
if you can stop that hammering on the 
teahouse for minute. 


(He goes through the motions. Lotus 
BLOSSOM nods understandingly and 
goes out.) 


PURDY: 
Fisby? 


What’s going on down there, 


FIsBy: (As the noises cease) Now, who 
is it? 
purDy: Colonel Purdy. 


FisBy: (Wraps his robe about his legs 
quickly) Oh, good afternoon, Colonel. 


PuRDY: I want to talk to you about your 
Progress Report. 


FISBY: I sent it in. 


PurDY: I have it. I have it right in front 
of me. I’ve read it twice. Now, suppose 
you tell me what it says. 


FIsBy: What would you like to have me 
explain, sir? 
purDy: I'd like you to explain why 


there’s nothing in here about the school- 
house. Didn’t you get the lumber? 





FisBy: (Uneasily) Yes, sir . . . it’s being 
used now. But we'll need some more, 
I’m afraid. 


PpurDY: I sent ample according to spe- 
cifications. How big a structure are you 
building? 


FIisBy: Well .. . we ought to consider 
expansion. Populations increase. 


purDY: We don’t need to consider ex- 
pansion. Our troops will be out of here 
by the next generation. Which brings 
me to another point. (He refers to the 
report.) What’s this about six kids be- 
ing born last week? 


FIsBy: Well, there wasn’t much else to 
fill the Progress Report, sir. 


purDy: Then you've failed at your in- 
doctrination. Don’t you know yet that 
births are entered under “Population 
Increases”? They are not considered 
progress. 


FIsBy: But they weren’t children, sir 
They were kids . . . goats. 


purRDY: There must be something wrong 
with this connection. It sounded just 
as if you said “goats.” 


FisBy: I did, sir. Kids . . . goats. You 
see, we’re trying to increase the live- 
stock herd down here. I thought . . . 
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PpurDy: Goats! I don’t care what you 
thought. Look here, Fisby. Suppose 
some congressman flew in to inspect 
our team. How would I explain such 
a report? 

FisBy: Well, goats will breed, sir. Con- 
gress can’t stop that. And I’ve been 
concerned with .. . 


purDY: The population of civilians alone 
concerns us. I want to know exactly 
what progress you’ve made as outlined 
in Plan B. 


FissBy: Well .. . I’m getting along fine 
with the people. 


purDY: In other words, nothing. Listen 
to me. Do you realize what Major Mc- 
Evoy has accomplished in his village? 


FisBy: No, sir. 


purDy: Well, I'll tell you. His fourth- 
gradr-rs know the alphabet through 
“M,” and his whole village can sing 
“God Bless America” in English. 


risBy: Yes, sir. That’s real progress, sir. 
I wish I could say the same. 


purDy: See that you do. I don’t want 
any rotten apples in my barrel. Now 
... I want to know exactly what you 
have accomplished in the five weeks 
you've been down there. 


FisBy: Well, sir . . . I’ve started an 
industry. I’m sending our first shipment 
out for sale this week. 


purDy: What are you making? 


FisBy: (Looks down at his feet) Oh, 
getas and... 


PurDY: Wait a minute . 
name is a geta? 


. . what in God’s 


“.” 


FisBy: Not “a” geta ... getas... you 
have to have two. 


purpy: Are you breeding some other 
kind of animal? 


Fissy: You wear them on your feet, sir 
Excellent for strengthening the meta- 
tarsal muscles. Then . I have a 
group busy building cricket cages... . 


purDy: Captain Fisby! 
FisBy: Yes, sir. 
purDy: What kind of cages did you say? 


rissy: Cricket. Like in cricket on the 
hearth. I think we'll find a great market 
for them. Of course, we don’t supply 
the crickets. 


purDy: Naturally not. Captain Fisby .. . 
have you been taking your salt pills? 


risBy: Yes, sir .. . I take them at cha 
ya... with my tea. 


purRDY: Have you been going out in the 
sun without your helmet? 


FisBy: I wear a kasa, sir . . 
practical . . 
the straw. 


. it’s more 
. wind can blow through 
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MC LEAN: Every spring I've made lists of seeds and never had any soil to put them in. 


And now . . 


purDy: I see. I see. That will be all, 
Captain. (He hangs up quickly.) 


FisBy: Hello... hello... 


(He hangs up and sits looking at the 
phone rather puzzled. The lights go 
down in his office and the panel de- 
scends. COLONEL PuRDY also sits look- 
ing at the phone in his office. He calls 
SERGEANT GREGOVICH on the inter-com.) 


purDY: Sergeant! What is the name of 
that psychiatrist over at Awasi? 


GREGOVICH: Captain McLean? 


purpy: Get him on the phone. My man 
at Tobiki has gone completely off his 
rocker! 


THE SCENE BLACKS OUT QUICKLY 


SCENE 3 


SCENE: CAPTAIN FISBY’s' office. 
TrmE: A few days later. 


AT RISE: The office is empty as the panel 
rises. After a moment CAPTAIN MC LEAN 
enters. He is an intense, rather wild- 
eyed man in his middle forties. He 
glances about furtively, then begins to 
examine the papers on FisBy’s desk. He 
makes several notes in a notebook. He 
picks up FisBy’s cricket cage and is 
examining it intently when FisBy enters 


. | could actually germinate . . 


. (Jonathan Harris) 


behind him. He halts upon seeing mc- 
LEAN. FISBY is wearing his blue bath- 
robe, his geta and a native straw hat. 


FisBy:, Well, who are you? 


MCLEAN: (Gasps in surprise) Oh, you 
startled me. 


Fissy: Can I do anything for you? I’m 
Captain Fisby. 


MCLEAN: I’m Captain McLean. There 
was no one here .. . so I came in. 


Fissy: (He looks at his insignia.) Oh, 
medical corps. What brings you to 
Tobiki? 

MCLEAN: Well, I'm — I’m on leave. 
Thought I'd spend it making some — 


enthnological studies. (He adds quickly) 
Of the natives. 


FisBy: Well, you couldn’t have come to 
a more interesting spot. Sit down, 
Captain. 


MCLEAN: (Sits) Thank you. Would you 
have any objection to my spending a 
week or so making my studies, Captain? 


FisBy: Not at all. Make yourself at 
home. I'll take that if it’s in your way. 
(He reaches out to relieve MCLEAN of 
the cricket cage he still holds.) 


MCLEAN: (Glances at the cage in his 
hand and laughs awkwardly.) Oh, yes. 
I was just examining it. 
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FisBy: (Pleased at his authority on the 
subject) It’s a cricket cage. 


MCLEAN: (Pauses) You... like crickets? 


FisBy: I haven’t found one yet. But at 
least I’ve got the cage. I've got two... 
if you want one. 


MCLEAN: Thank you, no. Thank you 
very much. (He looks at Fissy’s at- 
tire.) What happened to your uniform, 
Captain? 


FIsBy: It’s around. I find getas and a 
kimono much more comfortable in this 
climate. 


MC LEAN: But isn’t that a bathrobe? 


FisBy: (Shrugs) It passes for a kimono. 
Would you like to take off your shoes, 
Captain? 


MCLEAN: Thank you ... no. I'll keep 
them on if you don’t mind. 


FisBy: Can I offer you some tsukemono? 
You eat these during the day between 
meals. (He extends a platter.) Tsuke- 
mono means fragrant things. 


MCLEAN: I just had a chocolate bar, 
thank you. (He rises and looks out the 
door.) May I ask what you’re building 
down the road? 


FisBy: (Proudly) That’s my cha ya. (He 
pops a few tsukemonos into his mouth.) 
It’s really going to be something to 
write home about. 


MC LEAN: Cha ya? 


FisBy: Well, it just so happens, Captain, 
that I own a geisha girl. That might 
sound strange to you, but you get used 
to these things after a while. And if 
you have a geisha, you’ve got to have 
a cha ya. Sure you don’t want some 
tsukemono? 


MC LEAN: I really couldn’t eat a thing. 
(He glances out the door again.) May 
I ask what the men are doing down 
there wading in that irrigation ditch? 


FisBy: They’re not wading, they’re build- 
ing a lotus pond. You can’t have a cha 
ya without a lotus pond. 


MCLEAN: (Sits opposite FisBy) How 
have you felt lately, Fisby? 


Fissy: McLean, I'll tell you something. 
I’ve never been happier. I feel reckless 
and free. And it all happened the mo- 
ment I decided not to build that damned 
pentagon-shaped school. 


MC LEAN: That what? 


risBy: The. good colonel ordered me to 
build a pentagon-shaped schoolhouse 
down here. But the people wanted a 
teahouse. Believe it or not, someone 
gave me a geisha girl. So I'm giving 
this village what it wants. That must 
all sound pretty crazy to you, Mac. 
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MC LEAN: Well, yes and no. 


FisBy: These are wonderful people with 
a strange sense of beauty. And hard- 
working . . . when there’s a purpose. 
You should have seen them start out 
day before yesterday, great bundles of. 
things they’d made piled high on their 
heads. Getas, cricket cages, lacquer 
ware—things to sell as souvenirs up 
north. Don't let anyone tell you these 
people are lazy. 


MC LEAN: Oh. I see. I see. 


FisBy: No, you don’t. But you'll have a 
chance to study them. 


MCLEAN: So you're building them a 
teahouse. 


FisBy: Next thing I’m going to do for 
them is find out if this land here will 
grow anything besides sweet potatoes. 
I'm going to send for fertilizers and 
DDT and— 


MC LEAN: (Leaps to his feet) Chemicals! 
FisBy: Sure, why not? 


MC LEAN: Do you want to poison these 
people? 
FisBy: No, but— 


MC LEAN: Now you've touched on a sub- 
ject that is very close to me. For years 
I’ve planned to retire and buy a farm— 
raise specialties for big restaurants. So 
let me tell you this. Chemicals will kill 
all your earthworms, and earthworms 
aerate your soil. 


FisBy: They do? 


MC LEAN: Do you know an earthworm 
leaves castings eight times its own 
weight every day? 


FIsBy: That much! 


MC LEAN: Organic gardening is the only 
thing. Nature’s way—compost, manure, 
but no chemicals. 


Fissy: Hey! You know a lot about this. 


MC LEAN: (Modestly) I should. I’ve sub- 
scribed to all the farm journals for 
years. 


FisBy: Say, you could help these people 
out while you’re here—if you would. 
Do you think you could take over su- 
pervision—establish a sort of experi- 
mental station for them? 


MCLEAN: Well, I—no—no—I haven't 
time. 

FisBy: Take time. This is a chance for 
you to put some of your theories into 
practice. 


MC LEAN: (Haughtily) They are not the- 
ories. They are proven facts. 


FisBy: I'll give you a couple of men to 
help, and all you’d have to do is tell 
us how. 





MCLEAN: (Hesitates) Is’ your soil acid 
or alkaline? 


FisBy: Gosh, I don’t know. 


MC LEAN: Well, that’s the very first thing 
you have to find out. Do you have bees? 


FisBy: I haven’t seen any. 


MCLEAN: (Shakes his head sadly) Peo- 
ple always underestimate the impor- 
tance of bees for polinating. 


FisBy: (Slaps him on the back) Mac, 
you're just the man we’ve needed down 
here. You’re a genius! 


MC LEAN: I'll want plenty of manure. 
FisBy: You'll get it. 


MC LEAN: And I'll want to plan this pro- 
gram scientifically. I wish I had some 
of my books . . . and my seed cata- 
logues. (He measures from the floor.) 
I’ve got a stack of catalogues that high. 


FisBy: Why don’t you make a list, and 
I'll get the boys over at the airstrip to 
fly us in seeds from the States 


MCLEAN: (The gardener fever possesses 
the doctor as he begins to make his 
list.) Every spring I’ve made lists of 
seeds and never had any soil to put 
them in. And now .. . I could actually 
germinate. (He writes) Corn—Golden 
Bantam. (Then adds enthusiastically) 
And Country Gentleman! Hybrid. 


FisBy: Why don’t I just leave you with 
your list while I check on the lotus 
pond? (MC LEAN doesn’t hear him.) Well, 
I'll be back for tea. We have tea in the 
pine grove and watch the sun go down. 
(He goes out) 


MC LEAN: (Continues with his list reading 
aloud) Cucumbers—Extra Early Green 
Prolific. (His enthusiasm mounts.) Rad- 
ishes—Crimson Giant! (The telephone 
begins to ring; he ignores it as he 
writes.) Tomatoes—Ponderosa Earliana. 
(The telephone rings insistently.) Wa- 
termelon! (He closes his eyes ecstat- 
tically.) 


(The panel rises on the opposite side 
of the stage revealing COLONEL PURDY’S 
office. The intervening panel remains 
down. COLONEL PURDY sits at his desk 
jiggling his telephone hook.) 


purDY: What’s the matter with this con- 
nection! Ring again! 


MC LEAN: (Ignores the ringing) Water- 
melon—All-American Gold Medal! (He 
writes it down as the phone rings. He 
looks up impatiently and lifts the re- 
ceiver.) Hello! 


PurDy: (Confidentially) Who is this? 
MC LEAN: This is Captain McLean. 


purDY: This is Colonel Purdy. Can you 
talk? 


MC LEAN: Why not? 





purDY: I was anxious to hear your re- 
port on you-know-who. 


MC LEAN: On who? 


purDy: Captain.Fisby! The man I sent 
you down to examine. 

MCLEAN: Oh. (He weighs his problem 
quickly.) Oh. Well . . . I'll have to stay 
down here several weeks for some .. . 
purDY: Several weeks! 

MC LEAN: Rome wasn’t built in a day. 
PuRDY: What? 


MC LEAN: I said, Rome wasn’t built in 
a day. 


purDY: (Digests this) Well . . . you’re 
the doctor. 


MC LEAN: I'll send in a report . . . from 
time to time. I can tell you now I ex- 
pect to work miracles down here. 


purpy: Splendid . . . splendid. Is there 
anything I can send? Some old Adven- 
ture Magazines or anything? 


MCLEAN: There are a couple of books 
I'd like, but I don’t think you could 
get them. 


PURDY: 
them. 


(Picks up pencil) You name 


MCLEAN: Well . . . one is Principles of 
Pea Production, and the other is Do’s 
and Don’ts of Cabbage Culture. (puRDY 
starts to write .. . then stops.) And do 
you think you could lay your hands on 
a soil test kit? 


PurDY: (Looks at earphone) A what? 


MCLEAN: (Enunciating) A soil test kit. 
I want to see if the soil is sour down 
here. 


purDy: Sour, did you say? 


MCLEAN: Yes .. . if your soil is sour 
your seeds won’t germinate. And I sure 
wish I had some bees. 


purDY: There is something wrong with 
this connection! 


MCLEAN: I’m going to take time out 
here to build up the soil with manure. 


purDY: (Unbelieving) Did you say ma- 
nure? 


MCLEAN: I've lost faith in chemicals. 
You kill all your worms. I can tell you, 
when you kill a worm, Colonel .. . 
you're killing a friend. (There is a long 
pause.) Hello .. . hello. 


PuRDY: (Puts down the phone and turns 
_to the squawk box.) Gregovich, where 
is Plan B! 

GREGOVICH’s voIce: What did you want, 
sir? 

puRDy: I want to see who I send to 
analyze an analyst. 


THE PANELS FALL QUICKLY ON 
EACH SIDE OF THE STAGE 


SCENE 4 


SCENE: Village square. 
TIME: Few weeks later. 


AT RISE: The panels rise to reveal the 
village square and FisBy’s office. Natives 
are seated in the square, great bundles 
beside them. Others arrive and sink 
into positions of dejection. FisBy works 
at his desk. saKInI enters and looks at 
the VILLAGERS. 


SAKINI: (To MR. KEORA) Doshtano? 
KEORA: Hitotsu mo unremasenna. 


SAKINI: Oh, oh .. . too bad. (SAKINI 
crosses and enters FISBY’s office.) Boss! 


FIsBy: Yes? 


SAKINI: Mr. Keora and everybody back 
from Big Koza. 


FisBy: Good. Let’s see how they made 
out. (He steps outside followed by sa- 
KINI. He stops as he sees his VILLAGERS 
sitting dejectedly before their large 
bundles. He turns to SAKINI.) What’s 
the matter? 


SAKINI: Mr. Keora very tired. Walk two 
days with bundle on back to sell straw 
hats to American soldiers at Big Koza. 
Nobody buy, so walk back. Too many 
damn hats now, boss. 


FisBy: He couldn’t sell any? (SAKINI 
shakes his head.) Why not? 


SAKINI: (Shrugs) Soldiers not want. 
Soldiers say . . . what you think we 
are .. . hayseed? So come home. 


Fispy: (Sees old MR. OSHIRA and crosses 
to him. osHmra rises.) Mr. Oshira .. . 
did you take your lacquer ware to 
Yatoda? 


OSHIRA: Oh, yes . 
not go again. 


. . but come back ... 


FisBy: But I don’t understand... . The 
Navy always spends money. 


osHirA: Sailors say, “Oh, pretty good... 
how much you want?” I say, “Twenty- 
five yen.” They say, “Oh, too much... 
can get better in five-and-ten-cent 
store. Give you one nickel.” 


FisBy: Did you explain how many years 
it took to learn how to turn out such 
work? 


osHirA: (Nods) They say, “What you 
want us to do, cry?” 


FisBy: (Angrily) Damn stupid morons! 
(He turns back to osuira.) Did you tell 
them that each cup was handmade? 


OSHIRA: They say . . . not care. They 
say ... at home have big machines 
that turn out ten cups every minute. 
They say .. . take nickel or jump in 
lake. 


FisBy: (Unhappily) So you had to carry 
them all the way back? 


SAKINI: Poor Mr. Oshira. No one want 
his lacquer ware. 


FisBy: Well, he’s wrong. He’s a great 
artist and I'll buy everything he’s made 
myself. 


SAKINI: But you not able to buy every- 
thing from everybody in Tobiki, boss. 
FisBy: (Sits down on steps) Tell them 
that they should all be proud of their 


work. And that I’m proud of all of 
them. 


SAKINI: Gokro, gokro san. 
FisBy: I'll think of something .. . I'll 


hit on an idea to bring money to this 
village yet. 


SAKINI: Boss .. . 
tea house now? 


you stop work on 


FisBy: No! You'll get a teahouse if I 
give you nothing else. 


SAKINI: They sure wish they could make 
some money to spend at teahouse, boss. 
Not like to go like beggars. 


FisBy: Give me a little time, Sakini. 


(As they sit around, each deep in his 
personal problems, MCLEAN enters. 
His uniform is gone. He is wearing 
his bathrobe, a straw hat and geta.) 


MC LEAN: Fisby! You’re just the man I 
want to see. Can I have a couple of 
boys to help me? The damn Japanese 
beetles are eating up by Chinese peas. 


FisBy: (Dispiritedly) Sure . 
a couple for you. 


(Looks around) What's the 


. . Pll get 


MC LEAN: 
matter? 


Fisspy: There’s no market for our 
products. 


MCLEAN: Oh .. . that’s too bad. What 
are you going to do? (He sits down.) 


FisBy: Try to think of something. 
osHIRA: The world has left us behind. 


(The vittacers begin to rise and pick 
up their handiwork.) 


seiko: Amerika-san no seija naiyo. Sa, 
sa, kaette yakezake da! 


SAKINI: They say .. . tell you not your 
fault no one wants to buy, boss. They 
say guess they go home now and get 
drunk. 


FisBy: Tell them I don’t blame them. If 
I had anything to drink .. . I'd do the 
same. (As they start to file out, both 
MC LEAN and FisBy have a delayed re- 
action. They leap to their feet together.) 
Wait a minute! (The vILLAGERs stop.) 
What are they going to get drunk on? 


SAKINI: They got nothing but brandy. 
MC LEAN: Nothing but brandy! 


FisBy: How did they manage to get 
brandy? 
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SAKINI: We make very fine brandy here, 
from sweet potatoes. Been making for 
generations. 


rissy: You make a brandy yourselves? 


SAKINI: Oh, yes. We make for weddings 
and funerals. : 


FisBpy: (Looks at MCLEAN) What does it 
taste like? 


SAKINI: You want some, boss? (He turns 
to HOKAIDA.) Imozake, skoshi! 


risBy: Sakini, if this stuff is any good 
at all, we’re in business. This is one 
thing I know our men will buy. 


SAKINI: Oh .. . I think we not like to 
sell brandy. Only make for ceremony. 


MC LEAN: It may not be any good any- 
how. There are some things even the 
troops won’t drink. 


HOKAIDA: (Returns with an earthen jug) 
Hai, imozake. (He hands the jug to 
FISBY ) 


SAKINI: There you are, boss. You like 
taste now? 


risBy: I'd like to smell it first. (He 
gives it a sniff and jerks his head back.) 
MC LEAN: Obviously, it has a kick. 

FisBy: How old is this brandy, Sakini? 
SAKINI: (Turns to HOKAIDA) Kore itsuna? 


HOKAIDA: (Holds up seven fingers) Is- 
sukan mae dayo. 


FisBy: Seven years old? 


FISBY: You hold her, Sakini. Proceed, Doctor . . 


. in the name of science 


SAKINI: Oh, no, boss. He make last week. 


FisBy: It couldn’t smell like that in only 
a week. 


SAKINI: Is village secret. You try now? 


FisBy: (Hands it to MCLEAN) You try 
it, Mac. You’re a medical man. 


MCLEAN: (Backs away) You first. 
FisBy: I insist. You’re my guest. 
MC LEAN: I waive the honor. 


FisBy: (Turns to SAKINI) Has anyone 
ever gone blind or died from this? 


MC LEAN: 
funerals. 


He said they make it for 


SAKINI: Oh, no, boss. We not blind. We 
not dead. 


FisBy: There, you see. 


MCLEAN: They’ve worked up an im- 
munity over the years. 


FisBy: Well, I don’t want to kill any of 
my countrymen. Couldn’t you make 
some sort of test, Doc? (As MCLEAN 
considers this, the bleat of a goat is 
heard offstage. FIsBy and MCLEAN ex- 
change looks and nod.) Sakini, get Lady 
Astor. (To MCLEAN) That’s Miss Higa 
Jiga’s goat. She asked me to give it a 
classy name. 


(SAKINI goes to get LADY ASTOR.) 


MC LEAN: I’m not sure what we'll prove 
Goats have hardy stomachs. 


} 


SAKINI: (Returns leading a goat) Boss, 
you make guinea pig of goat? 


Fissy: If this passes the goat-test, it’s 
all right. No Marine would ever admit 
he had a weaker stomach than a goat. 


MC LEAN: May I borrow this a moment? 
(He takes mr. HOKAIDA’s red helmet and 
pours into it from the jug.) 


SAKINI: Lady Astor very lucky goat. 


FisBy: You hold her, Sakini. Proceed, 
Doctor in the name of science. 
(The goat sniffs the contents of the 
helmet.) We're either going to have an 
industry or goat meat for dinner. 


(LADY ASTOR begins to drink the con- 
coction. They watch her lap up the 
liquor and lick her lips with relish.) 


MC LEAN: (Stands back) It doesn’t seem 
to affect her. (Draws his fingers back 
and forth in front of the goat’s eyes) 
Reflexes all right. 


FisBy: Let’s watch her a minute. The 
future of Tobiki and the health of the 
Army are at stake here. (Fissy and 
MC LEAN and the VILLAGERS stand watch- 
ing the goat. LADY ASTOR is quite con- 
tent. FisBy rises.) Well, here goes. (He 
takes the jug and samples the contents 
himself. Mc LEAN watches him. Then he, 
too, tests from the jug. They look at 
each other and grin.) Whee! (He dashes 
for his office.) 

SAKINI: (Follows) What you going to 
do, boss? 


. . . We're either going to have an industry or goat meat for dinner. 
(Foreground, Eli Wallach and Jonathan Harr 





FIsBy: I am about to form the Coopera- 
tive Brewing Company of Tobiki. (rispy 
is followed by SAKINI, MC LEAN, and some 
of the vittacers. He picks up the phone.) 
Get me the Officers’ Club at Awasi. 


SAKINI: We going to make brandy, boss? 


FisBy: I'll tell you in a minute. (He 
turns back to telephone.) Hello .. . 
Officers’ Club, Awasi? This is Captain 
Fisby at Tobiki. Oh, hello, Major, how 
are you? Major, when I was with your 
unit, you could never keep a supply of 
liquor in the club, and I stumbled onto 
something and wondered if you’d be 
interested. Tobiki, as you know, is the 
heart of the brandy industry and—(He 
takes the phone away from his ear as 
the word brandy is shouted back at 
him.) Yes ... brandy. ... (He turns 
to MCLEAN) Doc, look up the word 
“sweet potato” and see if it has another 
fancier name. (He turns back to the 
phone.) Yes ...I'm here... yes... 
I could get you some if you could pay 
their price and keep the source secret. 
Oh, yes, it’s been made here for gener- 
ations. Why, you never tasted anything 
like it. 

MCLEAN: The Haitian word for sweet 
potato is b-a-t-a-t-a. (He spells it out.) 


FIsBy: (Into the phone) You've heard 
of Seven Star Batata, haven’t you? Well, 
Tobiki is where it’s made. (He turns to 
MC LEAN) The Seven Star did it. 


SAKINI: Brandy much better if eight or 
ten days old, boss. 


risBy: We also have Eight Star and 
Ten Star. Well, naturally the Ten Star 
comes a little higher. It sells for— (He 
looks at SAKINI desperately. SAKINI holds 
up ten fingers.) A hundred occupation 
yen a gallon. 


SAKINI: I mean ten yen, boss. 


FisBy: Delivered. All right, we'll send 
up five gallons in about a week. It'll be 
delivered by our Department of Agri- 
culture. You’re welcome. (He hangs up 
and turns to sAKINI.) Sakini, if every 
family in Tobiki starts making brandy, 
how much can we turn out in a week? 


SAKINI: Oh, maybe ... forty . . . fifty 
gallons. 


FisBy: Better aim for eighty. (He lifts 
the receiver again.) I'd like to get the 
naval base at Big Koza, Officers’ Club, 
Commander Myers. 


SAKINI: Maybe if everybody build pri- 
vate stills, Tobiki can turn out hundred 
gallon. 


FisBy: I'll know better after I talk to 
the Navy. (He speaks into the phone.) 
Commander Myers? Captain Fisby at 
Tobiki. Commander, we've got a surplus 
of brandy down here and I was wonder- 
ing . . . (Again he takes the phone 
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away from his ear as the word brandy 
is blasted back.) Yes. Brandy. Ten Star 
Batata. Well, Lady Astor won’t drink 
anything else. Oh . . . we could supply 
you with as much as you want at a 
hundred yen a gallon. Fifteen gallons? 
Right! It will be delivered Horse Cart 
Special in ten days. (He hangs up and 
turns to the others crowding into his 
office.) Sakini, tell them to all start 
making brandy, and in a week or two 
everyone in this village is going to have 
more money than he ever dreamed of. 


sakini: Ah, dondon kaseide sake tsu- 
kreba minna kanega mokaruyo! 


MR. KEORA: Minna shiroi koto katte moii 
darone? 


SAKINI: They say .. . if they work like 
the dickens, can they all have white 
coats like the mayor? 


risBy: Yes. I'll get the cloth somewhere. 
That’s a promise. (The telephone rings.) 
Wait a minute. Hello? Well, word gets 
around fast. (He picks up his order 
blank.) Twenty gallons? PX, GHQ, 
C.O.D. O.K. (He hangs up) Get to work, 
boys! (As they turn to leave, rispy sud- 
denly leaps to his feet.) Wait! (They 
stand frozen as he crouches and starts 
toward them. He slaps his hand on the 
floor and then rises triumphantly.) I got 
my cricket! 


(The viLLacers cheer for FISBY.) 


THE PANELS FALL QUICKLY 


ACT THREE 


SCENE 1 


SCENE: Teahouse of the August Moon. 
time: Several weeks later. 


AT RISE: All the panels are down. SAKINI 


steps from the wings to address the 
audience. 


SAKINI: (Bows) Ability of Americans 
for mass production equalled only by 
American capacity for consumption. 

Fortune often comes in back door while 
we look out front window. 

Prosperity not only smile on Tobiki. 

Prosperity giggle like silly girl. 

Very strange. 

Things we do best . . . not wanted. 

Things we think least of . . . wanted 
most. 

No conclusion. 

Tobiki now village of beautiful houses. 

But loveliest of all is Teahouse of 
August Moon. 


(He goes off extreme left, signalling 
for the panels to rise. Offstage the 
music of string instruments can be 
heard playing softly. The panels go 
up. The ugly thatched huts are gone. 
In the center of the stage, exquisite 
in its simplicity, stands the teahouse. 


Small bells tinkle from its pagoda 
roof. Soft lights glow through the 
colored paper panels. Dwarf pines 
edge the walk leading to a small 
bridge. An August moon hangs in the 
autumn sky. The silhouette of Lotus 
BLOSSOM is framed in the center panel 
by the soft back lighting. She slides 
the panel open and steps into the 
almost bare center room of the tea- 
house. She crosses and lights the 
lanterns hanging from the eave ex- 
tensions. As she goes through this 
ceremony, the GuESTs wander in. Be- 
fore they enter the teahouse, they 
remove their shoes and rinse their 
fingers in the ceremonial bamboo 
basin. Then they enter and seat them- 
selves on green floor mats. The WOMEN 
are dressed in silk kimonos of vary- 
ing hues and the majority of the men 
wear spotless white suits. LOTUS BLOS- 
som bows to them and returns through 
the sliding door again. Frispy and mc- 
LEAN, followed by SAKINI, enter. SAKINI 
wears a white suit and the AMERICANS 
wear their bathrobes and geta. They 
are greeted enthusiastically by the 
GUESTS.) 


SAKINI: I tell Lotus Blossom you here, 
boss. (He disappears through the sliding 
panel in the center of the teahouse.) 


FisBy: (As they walk around inspecting 
the grounds) It’s really something, isn’t 
it? 

MC LEAN: Where did they all get their 
white suits? 

Fissy: They made them. 

MC LEAN: Where'd they get the cloth? 


FisBy: I got it from the naval base at 
Awasi for ten gallons of brandy. It’s 
target cloth. 


MC LEAN: Those kimonos aren't target 
cloth. 


FisBy: Parachute silk. Six gallons’ worth. 


(LOTUS BLOSSOM enters, followed by 
SAKINI. She hurries down to FisBy and 
bows. She extends a yellow chrysan- 


themum to him.) ® 
SAKINI: Chrysanthemum bud in full 
bloom, boss. 


LOTUS BLOssOM: (She bows as FISBY ac- 
cepts the gift.) Hop-pee. (Her eyes 
almost disappear in a great smile of 
pride.) 

FisBy: What did she say? 

SAKINI: I try like the dickens to teach 


her to say “happy birthday,” but she 
can’t say “birthday,” boss. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: Hop-pee. 


FisBy: Well .. . I’m floored! (He bows 
to her.) Thank you, Lotus Blossom. (To 
SAKINI) How did you know? 


MC LEAN: I gave you away. 
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SAKINI: Everybody in the village like to 
show appreciation, boss. 


FisBy: I should have had a kimono 
made. When you said “formal,” I 
thought this would do. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: Hop-pee. Hop-pee. 
rissy: And a hop-pee hop-pee to you. 


Guests: (Murmur in the background) 
Hayaku oiwai hajimeyo, soda, soda. 
SAKINI: Everybody impatient to get on 
with the party, boss. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: Hop-pee. (She indicates 
the center mat.) 


SAKINI: You sit down now, boss. Lotus 
Blossom going to dance in your honor. 


risBy: You hear that. . . . She’s going 
to dance! (Quickly sits down) Sit down, 
you farmer. . . . This is in my honor. 


MC LEAN: My, my! How am I going to 
stall Purdy so I can stay down here? 


FisBy: I'll have a relapse for you. 


(They turn to watch LOTUS BLOSSOM 
as she takes her position and the first 


notes are struck by the musicians 
present. LOTUS BLOSSOM performs for 
them a traditional dance of infinite 
grace and delicacy. She finishes, con- 
cluding her performance in front of 
FISBY, who rises and bows to her.) 


What a lovely little thing you are! This 
belongs to you. 
(He returns the chrysanthemum with 
a flourish. LOTUS BLOSSOM accepts it 


and seats herself quickly on a mat 
and hides her head.) 


SAKINI: Oh, boss . . 
you do! 


. you know what 


FRISBY: It called for flowers. 


SAKINI: That mean you give your heart 
to her. 


FisBy: (Lightly) Well, I do. We all do. 
(Turns to MCLEAN) Wasn’t that beau- 
tiful, Mac! 


MCLEAN: She can dance in my cha ya 
any day. 


SAKINI: You sit beside Lotus Blossom 
now, boss. You guest of honor and 
referee. 


FISBY: What a lovely little thing you are! This belongs to you. 
(David Wayne, Mariko Niki, John Forsythe) 
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FisBy: (Starts to sit down) Referee! 
I thought this was a birthday party. 


SAKINI: Lotus Blossom now putting on 
wrestling match for you, boss. 


FisBy: Wrestling match? 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Stands and claps hands) 
Sa, osumo hajime mashoyo. 


(Immediately two men bring in four 
poles which they set up downstage 
center to mark a square. Each pole 
has colored cloth hanging from it.) 


MCLEAN: Who is wrestling? (He sits 
next to FISBY.) 


SAKINI: Wrestling match between Chief 
of Agriculture and Chief of Police. 


FIsBy: (To Lotus BLOssoM) Hokaida and 
Seiko? (She nods.) 


SAKINI: Grudge fight, boss. 
FISBY: Really? 


SAKINI: Whoever win match get to haul 
sweet potatoes for Lotus Blossom. 


FIsBY: (Watching the poles being set up. 
he indicates them to LOTUS BLOSSOM.) 


Why have they wrapped colored cloth 
around the poles? 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: Kuro wa fuyu, Ao wa 
haru, Akaga natsu de, Shirowa akiyo. 
Wakkatta? 


SAKINI: She explain, boss, that black 
cloth remind us of winter, green cloth 
remind us of spring, red is the summer 
and white the autumn. 


LOTUS BLOossomM: (Claps her hands) Osu- 
mo, osumo! 


(MR. HOKAIDA, bare except for a pair 
of black shorts, enters and crosses to 
one corner of the ring,.where he 
squats on his heels. An outburst of 
approval greets his entrance. He smiles 
with fatuous pleasure, and makes a 
desperate effort to hold in his fat 
stomach.) 


MC LEAN: Do his black shorts mean any- 
thing? 


SAKINI: Just easy to clean. 


(LOTUS BLOSSOM claps her dainty hands 
again. MR. SEIKO enters, lean and wiry, 
also wearing black shorts and a sweat 
shirt reading U.S.S. Princeton.) 


FisBy: Where did he get that? 


SAKINI: Sailor at naval base. Some class, 
eh? (mR. sEIKO peels off the shirt to 
great applause and squats in the oppo- 
site corner. He glares across at HOKAIDA, 
who thrusts his jaw forward.) They 
waiting on you to give signal now, boss. 


FIsBy: Waiting on me? 


SAKINI: Oh, yes . 
able Referee. 


. you are Honor- 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Hands her fan to FISBY) 
Korede aizu shite kudasai. 





Cae 
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Wrestling scene from the American touring company production. 


FisBy: What do I do with this? 
SAKINI: Now you cover face with fan 
FISBYy: Why? 


SAKINI: That mean you not take sides 
Now you go to center of ring and drop 


fan from face 


MCLEAN: And get the hell 
hurry 


FISBY: How many falls? 


SAKINI: No falls, boss. First one to throw 


other out of ring—winner 


(FIsBy covers his face with the fan 


and walks down center. The two 


cx 


treme right. Scott McKay and Buraess 


wrestlers crouch, poised to leap, their 
eyes on the fan. FisBy whips the fan 
away from his face and dashes back 
out of range. The protagonists circle 
each other slowly. Suddenly all hell 
breaks loose. The teahouse guests 
cheer their favorite. The fat mR. HO- 
KAIDA picks up MR. SEIKO and subjects 
him to a series of head spins and 
thumpings. But he exhausts himself; 
and it is sEIKO who ends by tossing 
HOKAIDA out of the rirg. A cheer rises 
from the guests. FisBy sighs with 
relief.) 


Now the judges must decide who win 


FisBy: Decide! Is there any doubt? 


Meredith) 


(The three judges confer. They then 
turn to MR. HOKAIDA and bow.) 


SAKINI: Mr. Hokaida! The winner 


(This startling announcement is 
greeted with approval. sEIKo beats his 
head and wails.) 


FIsBy: How could he be the winner! He 
was thrown out of the ring. 


SAKINI: Maybe so, but judges all cous- 
ins of Mr. Hokaida 


Fissy: But the judges are wrong 


SAKINI: (Confidentially) We know who 


really win but this way nobody 


lose face 
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(SEIKO and HOKAIDA exit.) 


LOTUS BLOssoM: Sa kondo wa Fu-san no 
ban yo. 


SAKINI: Lotus Blossom say guests now 
wish you to perform. 


FisBy: Perform what? 


SAKINI: They like now for you and doc- 
tor to sing song or something. 


FIsBY: Sing! 


SAKINI: Must do, boss. Bad manners to 
refuse. 


FisBy: (Repeats in alarm) Sing! (He 
turns to MCLEAN.) Get on your feet, 
Mac, we've got to sing something. 


MC LEAN: What? 


FISBY: 
anthem. 


We could sing the national 


MC LEAN: No, we couldn’t—I don’t know 
the words. 


FIsBy: How about “Deep in the Heart 


of Texas”? 


MC LEAN: Why not? There’s no Texans 
here. (They step forward.) 


FIsBy: Mac, let’s have some fun. (He 
turns to SAKINI.) Sakini, you tell them 
they must all help us. They must clap 
and sing “Deep in the Heart of Texas” 
every time we do. 


SAKINI: (Beaming) Tewo tataite Deep 
in the Heart of Texas. (Demonstrates 
clapping) Koshte, Deep in the Heart of 
Texas. 


(The vittacers chatter and agree with 
enthusiasm. FISBY and MCLEAN stand 
close together and begin singing. Each 
time they come to the designated 
phrase, SAKINI gives a signal and the 
VILLAGERS join in lustily. Lost in their 
eager concentration, no one observes 
the entrence of COLONEL PuRDY. He 
looks from the “kimono”-clad figures 
of FISBY and MCLEAN to the assem- 
blage. As he shouts at FisBy, his voice 
is drowned out by the chorus of “Deep 
in the Heart of Texas.” The song con- 
tinues. puRDY signals offstage. GREGO- 
vVICH enters and is instructed by coL- 
ONEL PuRDY to end the objectionable 
noises.) 


GREGOVICH: Captain Fisby! 


(Again the voice coincides with the 
shouts of “Deep in the Herat of 
Texas” and is lost. COLONEL PURDY 
stalks downstage center, followed by 
GREGOVICH. ) 


purDy: Captain Fisby! What in the name 
of Occupation is going on here? 


(FISBY gasps and backs away. Sud- 
denly aware of his bathrobe, he 
stoops down to cover his bare legs. 
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MCLEAN surrenders completely to 
panic. He runs to hide behind quests. 
The Guests, alarmed by the sudden 
intrusion, scatter in all directions. In 
the midst of this bedlam— 


THE PANELS ARE LOWERED 


SCENE 2 


SCENE: Office of CAPTAIN FISBY. 
TiME: Next morning. 


AT RISE: The four bamboo panels are 
down. SAKINI enters from the wings 
right and crosses down to the footlights. 


SAKINI: (Bows) When present is 
blackest, 

Future can only be brighter. 

Okinawa invaded many times. 

Not sink in ocean yet. 

Survive Chinese. 

Survive Japanese. 

Survive missionaries and Americans. 

Invaded by typhoon. 

Invaded by locust. 

Invaded by cockroach and sweet-potato 
moth. 

Tobiki now invaded by Honorable 
Colonel. 

Not sink in oceah. 


(He goes to the left side of the stage 
and raises the panels in front of 
FisBy’s office. He then exits. COLONEL 
PURDY is seated at FisBy’s desk going 
through his papers. FisBy stands be- 
hind him nervously watching. Mc LEAN 
sits on the cot ‘biting his nails. He 
rises.) 


PuRDY: (Without looking up) Sit down! 
(MCLEAN sits down again. PuRDY turns 
to FisBy and glares at him.) Where are 
your bimonthly Progress Reports? 


FisBy: I—I think they should be right 
here under the cricket cage, sir. 


PurDY: (Takes some papers from under 
the cage and glances at them) These 
are all completely blank. (He turns to 
FIsBy.) Fisby, you can’t convince me 
that you’ve been down here for two 
months doing absolutely nothing. 


FisBy: Oh, no, sir. I mean yes, sir, I 
have not been doing “nothing.” 


PuRDY: You're beginning to sound like 
a native. 


MCLEAN: (Rises) The tendency is al- 
ways to descend to the level of the 
environment, sir. It’s a primary postu- 
late of psychology. 


PurDY: (Turns on him) Well, it’s a pri- 
mary regulation of the Army to make 
out reports! (Back to Fissy) Now, I 
want to know exactly what you’ve ac- 
complished here from the moment you 
arrived. 
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FisBy: Well, let me think. 
MC LEAN: Could I— 


FisBy: Sit down! (He turns to FISBY.) 
How many lectures have you delivered 
to the village children on democratic 
theory? 


FisBy: Well, let me see. 

PuRDY: Four—five? 

FisBy: (Thinks) Not that many, sir. 
purDy: Three? 

MCLEAN: (Hopefully) Two? 

FisBy: N-no. 

purDY: You only delivered one lecture? 
FisBy: None, sir. 


PuRDY: Don’t tell me you haven't deliv- 
ered a single lecture! 


FisBy: Yes, sir, I haven’t delivered no 
lecture. I mean .. . any lecture. 


PuRDY: Did you organize a Ladies’ 
League for Democratic Action? 


FIsBy: (Beaming) Yes, sir. I sure did 
that all right! 


purDy: And how many lectures on 
democratic theory have you given 
them? 


FIsBy: (Deflated again) None, sir. 


PuRDY: You can’t mean none. You must 
mean one or two. 


FisBy: No, sir, none. 
PuRDY: I refuse to believe it. 
FisBy: I’m glad, sir. 


MCLEAN: (Rises in desperation) Sir, I 
must go. 


PuRDY: Where! 


MCLEAN: My seedlings are wilting. I 
have to transplant them 


PuRDY: Captain, you will pack your 
gear and transplant yourself to your 


unit at once. 


MCLEAN: Yes, sir. (He turns to FISBY.) 
They'll die. It’s murder. (He goes to the 
door and turns sadly to FISBY again.) 
Please take care of my beans. (He 
exits.) 


PurRDY: (Turns back to Fissy) Now’! Is 
the schoolhouse finished? 


FisBy: (Sighs) No, sir. 
PuRDY: Why isn’t it finished? 


FISBY: It isn’t finished, sir, because it 
isn’t started. 


PurRDY: I have a splitting headache, 
Fisby. I ask you not to provoke me 
needlessly. Now, where is the school- 


house? 


FISBY: I never built it. 





puRDY: Don’t stand there and tell me 
you never built it. I sent the lumber 
down two months ago. 


FISBY: (Impressed) Is it that long, sir? 


purDY: What did you do with the lum- 
ber I sent? 


FisBy: Well, I built a teahouse. 


purDy: (Stares at him) I don’t suppose 
you have any aspirin here? 


Fissy: No, sir, I haven't. 


purRDY: Now, sit down. Fisby. I want to 
be fair. (Fispy sits down.) I’m a patient 
man. When I run into something that 
defies reason, I like to find the reason. 
(Explodes) What in the name of Occu- 
pation do you mean by saying you built 
a teahouse instead of a schoolhouse! 


FisBy: It’s a little hard to explain, sir. 
Everybody in the village wanted one... 
and Lotus Blossom needed it for her 
work. 


purDy: And just what is your relation- 
ship with this woman? 


Fissy: Well, she was a present. So to 
speak. She’s a geisha girl—after a 
fashion. 


purDy: You built this teahouse—this 
place for her to ply her trade—with 
lumber belonging to the Army of Occu- 
pation of the United States Govern- 
ment? 


FisBy: Well, it just seemed like lumber 
at the time. 


purDy: Fisby, are you operating a house 
of prostitution here on Government 
rice? 
FisBy: No, sir! Geishas aren’t what you 
think. 


PuRDY: Don’t tell me what to think. 
Army Intelligence warned me I'd find 
something peculiar going on in Tobiki. 


FisBy: What’s Army Intelligence got to 
do with it, sir? 


purDy: You're not very cunning, Fisby. 
With all the Occupation money on the 
island finding its way to this village, 
did you think it wouldn’t come to the 
attention of Intelligence? 


FisBy: Oh. 
purDy: Why did you do it, Fisby, why! 


risBy: Well, Lotus Blossom had to have 
a place to teach the Ladies’ League how 
to become geishas and— 


PpurDY: Fisby! You mean to say you've 
turned all the decent women of this 
village into professional . .. (He slumps 
into the chair.) How could you sink to 
such depths, man! 


FisBy: I was only giving in to what the 
majority wanted, sir. 
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purDy: I don’t doubt that statement— 
not at all. It is a sad thing that it took 
a war to convince me that most of the 
human race is degenerate. Thank God 
I come from a country where the air 
is clean, where the wind is fresh, 
where— 


FisBy: (Interrupts) For heaven's sake, 
sir, would you please listen to me in- 
stead of yourself! There is not a thing 
goes on in that teahouse that your 
mother couldn’t watch. 


purpy: (Leaps to his feet and points a 
warning finger) You be careful how 
you use my mother’s hame, Fisby. 


Fissy: Well, my mother then. I swear 
there’s nothing immoral about our tea- 
house. 


purDy: Then answer me this. What is 
bringing all that Occupation money to 
this particular village? There is only 
one thing that attracts that kind of 
money. 


Fissy: Well, evidently there are two 
things. 

purpy: And if it isn’t honor that you 
sell here, what is it? 


FisBy: (Sighs unhappily) We . . . make 


things. 
purDY: What? 


FisBy: Mats . . 
cricket cages. 


. and hats ... and 


purDy: One hundred and fifty thousand 
yen finds its way to this village every 
month. You can’t convince me that the 
American soldier is spending that much 
on “cricket cages.” 


FisBy: Well, naturally .. . not all of it. 


(The telephone rings. Frispy looks at 
it apprehensively.) 


PurDy: Answer it. 


FIsBy: (Pauses) It’s nothing important, 
sir. 


PuRDY: It might be for me. Answer it 


FisBy: (Airily) Oh, it rings all day, sir. 
Pay no attention. 


purDY: Then I'll answer it! (He picks 
up the telephone. FisBy covers his face.) 
Hello? What do you want? Who is this? 
Well, Commander Myers, I think you 
have the wrong connection. This is not 
a brewery. Yes... yes... yes! (He 
turns to look at FisBy.) Oh... . I see. 
I see. I see. (He hangs up. He turns to 
FISBY, who smiles weakly.) 


FIsBy: It was the only thing we could 
make that anyone wanted to buy, sir. 


PurRDY: Brandy! (Sadly) I don’t know 
which is worse. Putting your country 
in the white slave trade or the whole- 
sale liquor business. Congress will have 
to decide. 


FisBy: We've the most prosperous vil- 
lage on the island, sir. 


purDy: This ends my Army career. I 
promised Mrs. Purdy I'd come out a 
general. You've broken a fine woman’s 
heart, Fisby. 


FisBy: You said to make the village 
self-supporting, sir. 


purDY: I didn’t tell you to encourage 
lewdness and drunkenness. You've sul- 
lied the reputation of your nation and 
all the tears— 


FisBy: All right, sir, shall I kill myself? 


purDy: Oh, don’t minimize this. You 
don’t know the enemy’s genius for 
propaganda. 


FisBy: Does anyone have to know, sir? 
We're doing all right. 


PurDy: (Explodes) Yes, they have to 
know! I requested an investigation my- 
self. I’ve notified the Inspector General. 
Now I'll have to radio the whole story 
to Washington. 


FISBY: Oh. 


purDy: (Calmer) Well, what have you 
done with all this money you’ve made 
so dishonestly? 


FisBy: Banked it in Seattle. 


Purdy: Oh, that’s despicable—making 
a personal fortune off the labor of these 
ignorant people. 


FisBy: I haven’t touched a cent for my- 
self, sir. It’s been deposited in the name 
of the Tobiki Cooperative. The whole 
village are equal partners. Share and 
share alike. 


purDy: (Leaps up) That’s Communism! 
FisBy: Is it? 

purDy: (Sinks down again) I'll be lucky 
to get out of this war a private. (He is 


a beaten man.) Well, there is only one 
thing for me to do. 


FisBy: What is this, sir? 


PURDY: First, you are to consider your- 
self under technical arrest. You will 
proceed to H.Q. at once to await court- 
martial. 


FisBy: Yes, sir. 


purDY: (Steps to the door) Gregovich! 
(He turns back to Fissy.) I must go on 
to Awasi this afternoon on an inspection 
tour. But before I leave, I intend to 
wipe this stain from our country’s honor. 


(SERGEANT GREGOVICH enters and salutes.) 
GREGOVICH: You called, sir? 


purDy: I did. We have some business to 
attend to here before going on to Awasi. 


GREGOVICH: Yes, sir. I’m glad to hear it. 
(He turns to Fispy.) May I congratu- 
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late you on what you've done to this 
village, sir. It’s a dream. 


risBy: Thank you, Sergeant. 


puRDY: It is an alchoholic dream. It is 
one vast distillery. I want you to take 
a detail and some axes and smash every 
still in this village. 


GREGOVICH: Destroy them? 


PuRDY: Beyond repair. I want you to 
take another detail and rip down that 
teahouse 


GREGOVICH: But, Colonel— 


purDY: Pile the lumber beside the ware- 
house. That is an order. Do you under- 
stand? 


GREGOVICH: Yes, sir! 


(As he turns to follow orders, FIsBy 
sinks into his chair and the scene 
blacks out quickly.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 3 


SCENE: Teahouse of the August Moon. 
TIME: A few hours later. 


AT RISE: All the panels are down. Be- 
hind the scenes can be heard the de- 
struction of the stills and the disman- 
tling of the teahouse. SAKINI comes out 
from the wings and crosses down to the 
footlights. He flinches at the sound of 
an ax falling on wood. 


SAKINI: (Sadly) Oh, no comment. 


(He walks back into the wings as all 
panels are raised simuitaneously. Only 
the frame of the teahouse has been 
spared. The paper panels have dis- 
appeared, the pagoda roof is gone with 
its tinkling bells. There are no colored 
lanterns and no dwarf pines to grace 
the path. The bare supports stand 
stark and ugly. Resting at the edge of 
the frame is a wheelbarrow. LoTus 
BLOSSOM is collecting the last of her 
possessions. She takes a brass brazier 
down to place in the wheelbarrow. 
Then she stands with her back to the 
audience surveying all that remains 
of the teahouse. FISBY comes on, and, 
seeing LOTUS BLOSSOM, hesitates. Then 
he crosses to stand beside her. He 
takes her hand, and the two of them 
stand looking at the ruins. LOTUS BLOS- 
som walks to the center of the tea- 
house and sits on the bare floor. FisBy 
comes up and sits on the floor facing 
her. She goes through the ceremony 
of pouring him an imaginary cup of 
tea. FISBY accepts with mock formal- 
ity. As he takes the cup and pretends 
to drink it, LOTUS BLOSSOM covers her 
face with her hands. Fissy sits watch- 
ing her mutely.) 
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SAKINI: (Entering) Jeep all loaded, boss 
FisBy: I'll be along in a minute. 


SAKINI: Oh, pretty soon have nice 
schoolhouse here. 


FisBy: (Bitterly) Pentagon-shaped 


SAKINI: Not be too bad. You take Lotus 
Blossom with you? 


FisByY: No. 
SAKINI: What happen to her then? 


FisBy: What would have happened to 
her if we’d never come along? 


SAKINI: Not know. Maybe someday she 


meet nice man and give up Geisha 
Guild. 





rissy: Ask her if there is anything I can 
do for her before I go 


SAKINI: (Comes up to stand behind 
them) Nanika iitai? 


LOTUS BLOssoM: (Softly) Fu-san, wata- 
shito kekkon shite chodai 


SAKINI: (Scolding) Sonna bakana koto 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Persistent) likara ha- 
yaku itte! 


FisBy: What does she want? 


SAKINI: Oh, that crazy Lotus Blossom 
She want you to marry her. 


FisBy: Why should she want to marry 


me? 


SAKINI: Oh, that crazy Lotus Blossom. She want you to marry her. 
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SAKINI: She think you nicest man she 
ever see, boss. 


risBy: Tell her that I am clumsy, that 
* seem to have a gift for destruction. 
That I'd disillusion her as I have dis- 
illusioned her people. 


SAKINI: Kokai suruyo. 


LOTUS BLOssoM: Ikitai noyo. Amerika ni. 
Ikitai noyo. 


SAKINI: She say she think she like to 
go to America. There everybody happy. 
Sit around and drink tea while ma- 
chines do work. 


risBy: She wouldn't like it, Sakini. I 
would hate to see her wearing sweaters 
and sport shoes and looking like an 
American looking like an Oriental. 


SAKINI: But she want to be an American, 
boss. She never see an American she 
not like, boss. 


FisBy: Some of therr wouldn't like her, 
Sakini. In the small town where I live, 
there’d be some who would make her 
unhappy. 


SAKINI: Why, boss? 
risBy: She’d be different. 
SAKINI: Dame dayo. 


LoTUS BLossoMm: (Takes FisBy’s hand) 
Sonna koto naiwa, Amerikatte minshu 
shugi desumono ne. 


SAKINI: She say not believe that. In 
America everybody love everybody. 
Everybody help everybody; that’s de- 
mocracy. 


risBy: No. That’s faith. Explain to her 
that democracy is only a method—an 
ideal system for people to get together. 
But that unfortunately .. . the people 
who get together ... are not always 
ideal. 


SAKINI: That’s very hard to explain, 
boss. She girl in love. She just want to 
hear pretty things. 


FisBy: Then tell her that I love what 
she is, and that it would be wrong to 
change that. To impose my way of life 
on her. 


SAKINI: Tassha dene! 


FisBy: Tell her that I shall never forget 
her. Nor this village. Tell her that in 
the autumn of my life—on the other 
side of the world—when an August 
moon rises from the east, I will remem- 
ber what was beautiful in my youth, 
and what I was wise enough to leave 
beautiful. 


SAKINI: Issho wasurenai kara ne. Man- 
getsu no yoru niwa anata o omoida- 
shimasu. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Remains silent a mo- 
ment) Watashi mo Fu-san no koto issho 
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wasurenaiwa. Fu-san no koto uta ni 
shite. Okinawaju ni hirome masu. 


SAKINI: She say she always remember 
you, boss. She say she guess maybe she 
be what she is—first-class geisha girl. 
She want you to know she make up 
long song-story about you to sing in 
teahouse. And maybe hundred years 
from now, you be famous all over 
Okinawa. 


FisBy: (Rises) I'd like that. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: (Rises) Iinoyo. Fu-san 
damedemo Seiko-san ga irun dakara. 


SAKINI: She say, since you not marry 
her, maybe you suggest somebody here. 
(rispy laughs.) She say that Mr. Seiko 
been looking at her like sick goat. She 
say what you think of him? 


FisBy: Well, he took an awful beating 
just so he could carry her sweet potatoes. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: Fu-san, Seiko-san iito 
omouno? 


SAKINI: She say you think she ought to 
marry him? 


FisBy: I think she ought to decide for 
herself. 


(And MR. SEIKO enters. He is dressed 
in his white suit and his hair is slicked 
down tight. He crosses to LOTUS BLOS- 
som. They all turn to look at him.) 


SEIKO: (Bows to LOTUS BLOSSOM) A, 
boku, oshimasho. 


SAKINI: (To FisBy) Mr. Seiko tell Lotus 
Blossom he sure like to push her wheel- 
barrow for her. 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: likara sakini itte chodai. 


SAKINI: She say, oh, all right, but not to 
think that means she’s his property. 


(MR. SEIKO beams like a schoolboy 
and, picking up the handles of the 
wheelbarrow, he trots off stage with 
LOTUS BLOSSOM’s possessions. She turns 
to FisBy and hands him her fan.) 


LOTUS BLOSSOM: Korede aizu shite cho- 
dai. Soremade watashi dokonimo iki- 
masen kara. 


SAKINI: She say she go now, but you 
still her boss. She not go until you give 
signal. 


(FIsBy takes the fan and puts it be- 
fore his eyes. Without waiting for him 
to drop it, LOTUS BLOSSOM runs off 
right. When he lowers the fan, he 
knows she’s gone. He sits down on the 
platform that had been the teahouse 
veranda.) 


You go now, boss? 
FisBy: Shortly. 


SAKINI: Since you not take Lotus Blos- 
som, maybe you take me, boss? 


FISBY: Major McEvoy is coming down to 
take charge. You'll work with him. 


SAKINI: Would rather work with you. 
FisBy: You'll like Major McEvoy. 


SAKINI: I'll work for you for half price, 
boss. 


FisBy: Major McEvoy will need your 
help in getting this village on its feet 
again. 


SAKINI: You very hard man to bargain 
with, boss. If you want, I work for rice 
rations only. 


FisBy: No. 


SAKINI: You mean you going to make 
me work for nothing, boss? 


FIsBy: I mean yes, you're not going to 
work for me at all. And you belong 
here. 


SAKINI: You know what I think happen 
when Americans leave Okinawa? 


FISBY: What? 


SAKINI: (Grins) I think maybe we use 
pentagon-shaped schoolhouse for tea- 
house. 


(FrisBy laughs. He gives SAKINI a slap 
on the shoulder.) 


Fissy: Good-bye, Sakini, you’re a rare 
rascal and I’ll miss you. 


SAKINI: Good-bye, boss. (FISBY starts 
off. He has gone halfway when SaKINI 
calls.) Boss— 


FisBy: (Stops) Yes? 
SAKINI: You not failure. 


Fissy: (Laughs) I'll tell you something, 
Sakini. I used to worry a lot about not 
being a big success. I must have felt as 
you people felt at always being con- 
quered. Well, now I’m not so sure who’s 
the conqueror and who the conquered 


SAKINI: Not understand, boss. 


FISBY: It’s just that I’ve learned from 
Tobiki the wisdom of gracious accept- 
ance. I don’t want to be a world leader. 
I'm making peace with myself some- 
where between my ambitions and my 
limitations. 


<mnt: That’s good? 


»8Y: It’s a step backward ir the right 
direciion. (He throws sAKINI a salute.) 
Take care. 


(He walks off and sak1n1 watches him 
go. Then, with a sigh, SAKINI turns to 
survey the skeleton of the teahouse. 
The silence is broken by the stormy 
entrance of COLONEL PURDY.) 


purDY: Sakini! Where is Captain Fisby? 


SAKINI: (Points) Just leaving, boss. 
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purDy: (Shouts) Fisby! Fisby! (Gestures 
frantically) Come back here at once! 
(He goes to the platform and sinks 
down gasping.) I'm not in shape—too 
much paper work. (FIsBy returns from 
the left.) Where in hell have you been, 
Fisby? I’ve been looking all over for 
you. 


FISBY: I’m ready to leave, sir. 


PuRDY: You can’t leave. You've got to 
stay here. You’ve got to help me, Fisby. 


FisBy: Help doing what, sir? 


PurDY: Pulling this village back to- 
gether again. All hell has broken loose, 
Fisby. (He sits down to wipe his brow.) 
Where is Gregovich! 


FisBy: Breaking up the last of the stills, 
sir. 


purDy: Oh, no! (He holds his head.) 
FisBy: What’s happened, sir? 


PurDY: I radioed the report to Washing- 
ton. Some fool senator misunderstood. 
He’s using this village as an example of 
American “get-up-and-go” in the re- 
covery program. The Pentagon is boast- 
ing. Congress is crowing. We’re all over 
the papers. 


FIsBy: But that’s wonderful, sir. 


purDy: No, it’s not wonderful. A Con- 
gressional Committee is flying over to 
study our methods. They are bringing 
in photographers for a magazine spread. 
Today, Fisby, today! 


FisBy: Oh, that’s bad, sir. 
purDYy: (Wails) Gregovich! 


FIsBy: Isn’t there any way to stall them 
off, sir? Quarantine the place or some- 
thing? 


purDY: You can’t quarantine a congress- 
man. They have immunity or something. 
(He takes risspy by the jacket.) Fisby, 
help me. I don’t ask it for my sake. 
I ask it for Mrs. Purdy. I could be a 
brigadier yet. 


(Before FISBY can answer, GREGOVICH 
comes in from the left and salutes.) 


GREGOVICH: You called, sir? 


purDY: (Hurries over to him) Grego- 
vich! Gregovich! You haven’t destroyed 
all the stills, have you, Gregovich? No, 
of course you haven't. 


GREGOVICH: Yes, sir, I have. I carried out 
orders to the letter. 


purDy: (Turns away shouting) Why 
can’t someone disobey orders once in 
a while! What has happened to the 
American spirit of rebellion! (GrecovicH 
hiccups, smiles sillily and folds up on 
the floor. FIsBy and PURDY race over to 
kneel beside him.) Sunstroke? 
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FIsBy: Potato brandy. 


purpy: Sergeant, wake up. Do you hear 
me? That’s an order. 


FisBy: I’m afraid he’s passed out, sir. 


PuRDY: It’s desertion. I need every man. 
Gregovich, get to your feet! 


(With Fispy’s help he gets GREGOVICH 
to his feet.) 


GREGOVICH: Sorry, sir. 


PuRDY: I want to ask you some ques- 
tions. Stop weaving. 


GREGOVICH: You’re weaving, sir. I’m per- 
fectly still. 


PurDY: You smell like a brewery. 
GREGOVICH: I fell in a vat. 
puRDY: You got drunk. 


GREGOVICH: No, sir. I fell in a vat. Natu- 
rally, I had to open my mouth to yell 
for help. 


purDY: Go to the office and sober up 
at once. 


GREGOVICH: Yes, sir. (He salutes with a 
happy smile, jogs off.) 

PuRDY: I’m a sinking ship . . . scuttled 
by my own men. 


(He sinks. saKtn1, who has been sit- 
ting with arms folded and a fatuous 
grin on his face, speaks up.) 


SAKINI: Colonel Purdy? 
PURDY: Don’t bother me. 
SAKINI: Stills not all destroyed. 


PurDY: I haven't got time to . . . What 
did you say? 
SAKINI: We not born yesterday. Get ser- 


geant drunk .. . and give him water 
barrels to break. 


PurRDY: Sakini, my friend, you’re not 
just saying that to make me feel better? 


SAKINI: Oh, stills all good as ever. Pro- 
duction not cease yet. 


FIsBy: (Fondly) You really are a rogue, 
Sakini. 
purRDY: No... he’s really an American. 


He has get-up-and-go. 


FisBy: Sakini, if everybody in the vil- 
lage worked together how long 
would it take to rebuild the teahouse? 


puRDY: We don’t ask the impossible. 


SAKINI: Oh, maybe three minutes .. . 
maybe five. 


PuRDY: That’s impossible. 


SAKINI: We not destroy. Just take away 
and hide. You watch now, boss. (He 
turns and calls.) Oi, mo iiyo, mo iiyo. 
(From the wings, right and left, the 


VILLAGERS step out.) Oi, haba, haba. (The 
VILLAGERS respond with happy cries and 
dash off.) Country that has been in- 
vaded many times soon master art of 
hiding things. 


purDy: You think we can pull it off, 
Sakini? 


SAKINI: You watch now 


(And even as he speaks, the sections 
of the teahouse are carried in and the 
swift work of putting them together 
progresses before our eyes. Music is 
heard in the background. The pagoda 
roof with its tinkling bells is lowered 
The dwarf pines and the arched bridge 
are brought back. The colored panels 
are slipped into place and the lanterns 
are hung. LOTUS BLOSSOM comes on 
with flowers which she arranges. sA- 
KINI snaps his fingers and the August 
moon is magically turned on in the 
sky. When the final lantern is hung, 
MC LEAN comes in. He stops. His mouth 
falls open.) 


PurDY: Close your mouth, Captain— 
haven't you ever seen a cha ya before? 
(He turns back to rissy.) Fisby, this is 
a land of adventure . . 
and spices . . 
river pirates. . 


a land of jade 
. of Chinese junks and 
. Makes a man’s blood 


pound. 

FisBy: Colonel . . . I consider what you 

just said pure .. . (He pauses.) 
. poetry. 


purDy: Thank you .. . thank you, boy. 
(He sighs ecstatically.) It’s the mystery 
of the Orient. 


FisBy: It’s beautiful. Simply beautiful. 


purDy: There’s only one thing wrong 
It needs a sign to tell people what it is 
And I think we ought to put a sign up 
over there naming this Grace Purdy 
Avenue. And another sign .. . 


FisBy: Colonel Purdy. Won’t you have 
a cup of tea? (He takes his arm. As he 
propels him toward the teahouse, he 
speaks over his shoulder to SAKINI.) 
Twenty Star for the colonel, Sakini. 


(As the bamboo panels begin to de- 
scend on the teahouse, SAKINI steps 
down to the audience.) 


SAKINI: Little story now concluded. 

History of world unfinished. 

Lovely ladies .. . kind gentlemen- 

Go home to ponder. 

What was true at the beginning remains 
true. 

Pain makes man think 

Thought makes man wise 

Wisdom makes life endurable. 

Our play has ended. 

May August moon bring gentle sleep 

(He bows) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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THE PLAYERS: 


CLUB AND TREASURE HOUSE OF THE THEATRE 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN 


Last October, the world of the theatre and of 
the arts in general was taken aback when Walter 
Hampden resigned as president of The Players 
after a reign of twenty-seven years. Nothing like 
that had ever happened before, for all other Play- 
ers’ presidents remained in office until they died. 
There were only three of them. Edwin Booth 
reigned from New Year’s Eve, 1888, until he 
passed away in his bedroom in his beautiful club- 
house in 1893. The room now is a shrine, main- 
tained just as it was at his death. Booth’s suc- 
cessor, Joseph Jefferson, died in 1905, and the 
third president, John Drew, remained in office 
until his death in 1927. 

Hampden’s resignation was not because of dif- 
ferences at the club or because of ill health, for 
he was healthy and hearty at seventy-five. He 
suggested to the board of governors that it was 
time for a change—time, perhaps, to have some- 
body other than an actor as president: a dramatist, 
a man of letters or an artist, perhaps. He felt 
also that the presidency should change hands 
more often, so that the club might take greater 
advantage of the influence of many of its impor- 
tant members. The board of governors took 
Hampden’s suggestion under advisement for sev- 
eral months, and compromised on Hampden’s 
suggestion that somebody other than an actor be 
elected by promoting the first vice-president, 
Howard Lindsay. Besides being an actor, Lindsay 
is a playwright (She Loves Me Not, Life With 
Father, State of the Union) , producer and director. 

The election of a fifth Players’ president in so 
many years (there had been more than forty vice- 
presidents in that time) served to highlight the 
solidity and stability of a club whose membership 


consists chiefly of supposedly unstable practi- 
tioners of definitely unstable professions—the arts. 
Every New Year’s Eve The Players celebrates 
Founder’s Night, and speeches are made and 
toasts are drunk to Booth, who gave the club its 
home. On December 31, 1940, the late Channing 
Pollock, bemused by having reread James Hilton’s 
Lost Horizon, concluded his peroration by ex- 
claiming, “This is our treasure house behind the 
mountains in the Valley of the Blue Moon; its 
High Lama was the founder in whose memory we 
gather tonight, and is the immortal spirit of Edwin 
Booth.” 


Howard Lindsay (right), pictured with his playwriting 
partner Russel Crouse, is the new president of The Players 
succeeding Walter Hampden, who resigned last October 
The resignation was precedent-breaking. for his prede- 


cessors held office until death. 














































Se - Ww" this house is indeed a treasure house, 
YOUND ERS NICHT with its fine paintings, its library of rare vol- 
hele j 9 ow eae , umes, its photographs and its collections of the- 
ae QUA atrical memorabilia ranging from costumes and 
hand props to death masks; but it isn’t exactly 
behind the mountains in the Valley of the Blue 
Moon. It is a brownstone mansion at 16 Gramercy 
Park, New York—on the south side of a leafy, 
grassy, fenced-in rectangle which is the only pri- 
vate park in town, the communal playground of 
all the residents of Gramercy Square. There is 
a statue of Edwin Booth in the park, and every 
November 13, his birthday, members of The Play- 
ers traipse out into the cold and witness the lay- 
ing of a wreath at the statue’s foot. 

The park was not always fenced in, and in 
gentler days members would stroll across it on 
their way to the club. Also, in gentler days, the 
club had a glass cab starter’s booth on the side- 
walk, and a big flagpole. Whenever a member 


2 a a "1 Pog died, the flag was hung at half mast. One day 


- ears ago, Harry Grant Dart and another Player 
SBF Naif ne 4 ¢ 


were crossing the park on their way to lunch. 
Above: Thomas Nast, the noted caricaturist, Dart saw the flag was at half mast. “Somebody’s 
provided this drawing marking Founder’s Night, dead,” he observed. “I hope it isn’t me.” 
1901, and the drawing in turn was presented to Within the wide, brass-knobbed, wooden doors 
the club by his son, Cyril Nast. Every New Year’s . 
Eve, Founder’s Night is observed with speeches of The Players are a tiled hallway and a coat- 
aad teste te Benth. room. A few steps straight down, and one comes 
to the poolroom and bar—at half level below the 
sidewalk. There is one pool table, which is almost 
Each November 13, the birthday of Edwin Booth, continually busy, and it is flanked by high chairs 
members of The Players gather to witness the which are kept almost continually warm by dis- 
laying of a wreath at the statue of Booth in near- tinguished kibitzers. The bar is at the street end 
by Gramercy Park. In 1941 member John Knight of the room, and along the walls here are two 
placed the wreath as Otis Skinner, an original long tables with long benches and some chairs, 
member, looked on 
and there are two or three round tables, used 
mainly by card players. Here one may sit and 
drink, or just sit and talk, or play “gin,” or even 
eat if one doesn’t want to go up to the big dining 
room. Day and night, on a small, high serving 
table, are plates of crackers and pretzels and a 
big Cheddar cheese. Dining down here has its 
advantages, for it is nearest the kitchen, and serv- 
ice is quick and simple. Actors who must eat 
early and hurriedly before making their evening 
performances like this room. One of them is 
Dennis King, starring this season in Lunatics and 
Lovers. Dennis, the club’s only left-handed pool 
player—and a good one—usually gets into a game 
late in the afternoon, then has his dinner and 
goes on his way to the theatre. 

It’s best to go by taxi, for there is no subway 
stop near, and the Third Avenue El is being torn 
down. One must scout for his own cab, for there 
is no longer a starter’s booth outside—or a rack 
for bicycles, either. This booth was presided over 
by an independent gentleman named Francis 
Murphy. Here, one evening, an actor commanded 
in too imperious a tone, “Call me a cab.” “All 
right,” said Murphy, (continued on page 95) 
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Life with Bobby by Mordecai Gorelik 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST INSTALLMENT OF THIS ARTICLE, WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
APRIL ISSUE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Life with the dedicated and scintillating 
stage designer Robert Edmond Jones began 
for the author with an interview in New 
York in 1920—at which the “tall, bearded 
and electrifying” artist advised the stripling 
student, who was soon to become his protege, 
to drop his “borrowed technique” and “give 
expression to the quality that is yours alone.” 
Gorelik says that the approbation that re- 
warded his months of effort at self-expression 
was characteristic of Bobby, whose “recog- 
nition of newcomers (and) praise of other 
artists was altogether spontaneous.” 

Bobby liked the sunny side of the street; 
he liked life and he loved his work. While 
in Berlin in post World War I days, collab- 
orating with Kenneth Macgowan on “Con- 
tinental Stagecraft”— destined to become 
“one of the most influential theatre books 
of its kind”—the Teutonic blackness of the 
place and time so oppressed him that he 
advised Gorelik, who turned up there, to go 
on to livelier Vienna and Prague. 

Bobby was an individualist who took al- 
most mischievous pride in his nonconform- 


ism. Yet he retained an awareness of others 
and “regret at our slow progress in fulfilling 
the American dream.” He once shook his 
finger at a group of businessmen, told them 
they were responsible for the state of the 
world (following Germany’s first defeat) and 
admonished them to do something about it 
before it was too late. 

His social consciousness found practical 
expression in his cosponsorship of a group 
of Negro actors, whose talent he acclaimed 
as that of “people born to the stage.” With 
Macgowan and Eugene O’Neill he took over 
Provincetown Playhouse in New York and 
entered into a happy time of inventive stage- 
craft. Plays launched during this period in- 
cluded O’Neill’s. All God’s Chillun Got Wings 
and The Hairy Ape and his dramatizations 
of The Ancient Mariner, Strindberg’s The 
Spook Sonata and Anna Cora Mowatt’s 
Fashion. 

And too, this was the time that the the- 
atrical landmark that was Bobby’s beard 
gave way to a “more businesslike, clipped 
mustache.” 


CONCLUSION 


plays as well. Fashion, which he directed with James Light, went so well 


Boe: NOT ONLY DESIGNED, but directed half a dozen of the Provincetown 


that it was transferred to the Greenwich Village Theatre (since torn 


down). With this sturdy, early-American comedy prosperously installed in 
its new home, Bobby thought there might now be the basis for a more durable, 
creative relationship among the members of the producing group. Since the 
casts and technicians ate at a restaurant next door to the playhouse, it was his 
hope that these informal meetings might turns into something like a rendez- 
vous of the arts. Somehow the result never justified his hopes. 

This disappointment was as nothing, however, compared with his dismay 
at the events attending the production of All God’s Chillun. The thought of 
colored and white actors playing together was unsettling to some people. 
When Gene’s new script went into rehearsal, with Paul Robeson and a white 
woman, Mary Blair, as the unhappily married couple, the Provincetown 
became the target of hysterical protests and threats. (This was long years 
before Robeson became a heretic politically, so that the objections could not 
have been political ones.) Bobby, Gene and Kenneth, as well as the stage 
director, Jimmy Light, were threatened with death by the Ku Klux Klan, 
and anonymous letters warned the management that its first-night audience 
would meet the same fate. 

This harassment was not all of a crackpot variety. Without explanation, 
Mayor Hylan canceled the acting permits of the children who were cast in the 
prologue of the play. On the opening night, traffic through Macdougal Street 
was unaccountably reversed by official order, and an unasked-for cordon of 
police was stationed in front of the theatre. The Jones-Macgowan-O’Neill 
management stood its ground, and even placed a guard of tough steel workers 
at the entrance and around the dressing rooms in (continued on page 89) 
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During Act I of the New England Opera Theatre production, the citizens of Troy look on in 
wonder as the Trojan norse looms behind the catapult. 


FOR BERLIOZ, 


For all his flair for dramatic music, Hector Berlioz wrote only three operas: 
Benvenuto Cellini, remembered today chiefly for its Roman Carnival Overture; The 
Trojans and Beatrice and Benedict, a Berlioz bow to Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing. Musicologists say The Trojans is the greatest, but proof is hard to come 
by, since the immensity of the work has kept it off the boards except for rare per- 
formances in Europe. Berlioz himself never saw all of it performed, and American 
Berlioz addicts, a dedicated crew, knew it only through its “Royal Hunt and Storm” 
music, a few scattered arias—and what they could read in books. 

In March, however, Boston’s New England Opera Theatre did what no other 
American opera company has ever had the enterprise to do, when it presented the 
American premiére of The Trojans at the Boston Opera House. As written by 
Berlioz, The Trojans call for 206 minutes of music in five acts which require ten 
scenic changes. To avoid a repetition of a 1908 Munich performance which took 
seven hours, Boris Goldovsky, NEOT’s artistic director, excised 80 minutes of music 
and settled for nine changes of scene. To speed up interminable intermissions, the 
sets were simple and suggestive rather than heavy and realistic. In line with NEOT’s 
policy, Berlioz’s French libretto, based on Virgil’s Aeneid, was translated into 
English. 

Musical Boston greeted The Trojans with untraditional enthusiasm. Rudolph 
Elie of the Herald went so far as to call it “one of the most significant events in 
musical rediscovery since Mendelssohn presented Bach’s Passion According to 
Saint Matthew to the world more than a century ago.” It was hardly that, but 
it was a remarkable achievement. 

To reduce The Trojans to the limits of today’s time and patience, Goldovsky 
telescoped Berlioz’s first two acts, often called “The Fall of Troy,” into a single act 
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Photographs by WILL RAPPORT 








Dido (Mariquita Moll) surveys a group of Carthaginian citizens from her throne in the American 
premiére of Berlioz’s formidable The Trojans. 


k OR EF k ( ) RI by Emily Coleman 


with three scenes. Berlioz’s last three acts, presented in the composer’s lifetime as 
“The Trojans in Carthage,’ Goldovsky rearranged into four acts and six scenes. 
Despite the speed-up, The Trojans is an uneven work. Some of it is tiresome, but 
some of it contains moments of great beauty. Dramatically and musically, Aeneas’ 
adventures in Carthage are the most compelling. Leading members of the cast in- 
cluded Mariquita Moll as the beautiful Dido, Eunice Alberts as the hapless Cassan- 
dra, and Arthur Schoep as Aeneas. 

An American premiere with the musical importance of The Trojans commands 
national attention. Once that attention is focused, critical standards rise higher than 
the usual much deserved salute to notable civic enterprise. On those grounds. 
therefore, it must be said that NEOT’s The Trojans was not grandiose enough. 
Berlioz and megalomania cannot be divorced. The voices of the principals were 
too small, the choral and musical effects from the stage too thin. Nor were the 
simple sets of much help visually. They were too simple. 

The Boston Trojans, then, posed an old aesthetic problem once again. Was 
it better to do it in a reduction than not to do it at all? 


Willing and Still Able 


On December 12, 1953, Kirsten Flagstad sang her last farewell to a public 
career at the National Theatre in Oslo. The date was just forty years after she 
had made her debut in the same house. New York City had said good-by to the 
greatest voice in the last two decades on April 1, 1952, when Mme. Flagstad bowed 
her final bow to the Metropolitan Opera in a performance of Gluck’s Alcestis. Since 
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ang ast fall, however, she received a letter from her old friend, accompanist and conductor, 
Zawim McArthur. In it he asked if she would consider singing a benefit for the Symphony of 
i, now on its own after being disbanded as Arturo Toscanini’s N.B.C. Symphony. She re- 

at she would like to very much, but added: “I’m not sure that I can sing any more.” 
e decision was finally made when she arrived in the United States for a Christmas visit 
her daughter, son-in-law and grandson. With McArthur at the piano, she sang a prospective 
all-Wagnerian program. McArthur assured her she should go ahead, and so a concert was an- 
nounced for March 20 with the Symphony of the Air, conducted by McArthur. It sold out so 
quickly that a second was scheduled at the unfashionable hour of 5:30 p.m., March 22. It too sold 
out, and between the two, the Symphony of the Air grossed nearly $30,000, since Mme. Flagstad 

took no fee and paid her own traveling expenses. 

When Mme. Flagstad walked out on the stage of Carnegie Hall in New York for the first 
concert, she received a standing ovation. Although her hair is now gray, her pink cheeks flushed 
like a little girl’s, just as always. Nodding to McArthur, she sang Sieglinde’s two arias from Act 
I of Die Walkiire. The Flagstad voice, like the ocean at flood tide, was still there. The five Wes- 
endonck songs followed, and then, for the finale, came the Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde 
and the Immolation from Gétterdémmerung. The audience rose, cheered and would not leave. 
Kirsten Flagstad will be sixty next July, but there is still no other voice like hers in all the world. 


On the Turntable 


SILK STOCKINGS—An original-cast recording. If, as Cole Porter says, his scores become 
appreciated after they have been reviewed, then Silk Stockings should follow Can-Can into the 
glory of a long Broadway run. Gretchen Wyler has some clever lyrics in “Stereophonic Sound,” 
and Don Ameche and Hildegarde Neff sell, rather than sing, “All of You” and “Without Love.” 
Most fun are the three renegade Russians, Lascoe, Belasco and Opatoshu, in “Too Bad,” “Hail, 
Bibinski” and “Siberia.” (RCA Victor—LOC-1016) 

HOUSE OF FLOWERS—An original-cast recording. Harold Arlen may not have produced 
any Tin Pan Alley hits out of this Truman Capote tropical tale, but his score sounds right for the 
ear without any help from the eye, a departure from the usual Broadway musical. Further- 
more, the principals—Pear] Bailey, Diahann Carroll, Juanita Hall and Rawn Spearman, to name 
a few—can all sing. A rhythmic highlight is the sound of the oil-can drums in “Bamboo Cage.” 
(Columbia—ML 4969) 

PLAIN AND FANCY—An original-cast recording. Unlike House of Flowers, Plain and 
Fancy as a score does not stand too well alone, albeit the show is a hit. Albert Hague’s songs 
sound very much alike, and the singing is undistinguished. (Capitol S-603) 

MARLENE DIETRICH AT THE CAFE DE PARIS—An on-the-spot recording made 
when Miss Dietrich opened last year at London’s Café de Paris. There is an introduction by 
Noel Coward, and the applause of the expectant audience is all there. Add the inimitable 
Marlene in old favorites like “Falling in Love Again,” “Jonny” and “Lili Marlene,” and the Diet- 
rich fan has a collector’s item. The collection includes a new Dietrich show-stopper in “Lazy 
Afternoon.” (Columbia—ML 4975) 

DAME EDITH EVANS IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COMEDY—With support from Sir 
John Gielgud, Anthony Quayle and others, Dame Edith Evans presents scenes from Congreve’s 
The Way of the World, Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem, Sheridan’s The Rivals, and the epi- 
logue from Sheridan’s The School for Scandal. From Lady Wishfort in The Way of the World 
to Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals, Dame Edith is the supreme mistress of style, and this record- 


ing does her full justice. Available June 1. (Angel 35213) (continued on page 88) 
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Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics 


A TOO, TOO CIVIL WAR 


BY GEORGE SPELVIN 


HE SaturDAy Review, a weekly devoted to solemn book 
T notices and “personal” advertisements like, “Healthy, re- 
sourceful baby sitter (17) will work overseas with summer 
tourists,” also employs a gagman named Bennett Cerf to write 
or dictate a column called “Trade Winds.” This is decidedly 
a part-time job, and perhaps unpaid, which does not worry 
Spelvin one eentsy bit because gagman Cerf also, for money, 
does the following things: owns tLe important publishing firm 
of Random House; conducts another weekly column of gags 
in This Week, a magazine which is stuffed into Sunday news- 
papers for free to the buyers of the Sunday papers; smiles more 
charmingly than J. Fred Muggs on a weekly television show 
called “What’s My Line?”; and is the modern Joe Miller, with 
several anthologies of jokes to his—shall we say—credit. 

A cheerful soul, Cerf. And so it was that Spelvin was taken 
aback when he learned from plodding through The Saturday 
Review that Beneficent Bennett and the magazine’s officially 
anointed drama critic, Henry Hewes, were feuding over drama 
criticism. Normally one does not try to slit the throat of a 
fellow employee. 

Way back in November critic Hewes looked down his nose 
and lifted a lip at a musical, Fanny, in The Saturday Review. 
Promptly jokester Cerf turned serious, flung himself at his 
typewriter or his secretary and addressed a smoking note to the 
Review publishers. After quoting Hewes’ notice in part, he be- 
gan with the oldest beginning known in the literature of protest, 
saying, “I do not quarrel with Mr. Hewes’ right to say what he 
likes about Fanny or any other show he may be covering.” 
(This gambit, you can be bound, means that the writer is damn 
well going to quarrel his head off.) “I do wish to get on the 
record, however,” Cerf continued, “the fact that at least one 
other member of The Saturday Review staff—myself— con- 
siders Fanny a thoroughgoing delight .. .” He went on to 
say that he was damn sick and tired of drama critics who 
sneered at such other first-rate musicals as Can-Can and 
Kismet. [These have not been first-rate, merely successful— 
Spelvin. ] 

The Review publishers offered critic Hewes space for a 
riposte in the same issue. Gallantly, Hewes said he wasn’t 
quarreling with Cerf either. Aside from the fact that he didn’t 
like Fanny and Cerf did, he felt that there might be no great 
difference between them. But, he added, “What Mr. Cerf and 
I do differ about is the yardstick of over-all opinion. He seems 
to state that a conglomeration of ‘above-average’ elements must 
add up to a thoroughly happy result. My own yardstick, on 
the other hand, is that in any fine piece of writing or theatre, 
wisely-chosen elements should react and interlock with each 
other to produce a distinctive, original compound. I applaud 
all the good work that has gone into Fanny, but deplore the 
random mishmash of a result.” 





Spelvin’s own yardstick, when it comes to read- 
ing the double-talk of certain drama critics, is to 
know that he has had enough when he begins to 
get sick to the stomach. React and interlock 
indeed! When he had finished reading the Cerf- 
Hewes papers, Spelvin answered an ad in the 
personal columns of The Saturday Review and 
applied for a job. The ad read, “Frenchman, cre- 
ative writer. English story flows, compels atten- 
tion. Syntax faulty. Search partner rehandle 
text.” 

Well, if Bennett Cerf can blow the whistle on 
a fellow employee, Spelvin can take a poke at a 
colleague on this magazine, drama critic Maurice 
Zolotow. Zolotow, who is brand new at the game, 
perpetrated the obvious in his review of One Eye 
Closed. Said he, “Well, this year I had two help- 
ings of turkey on Thanksgiving day. The first was 
at 2 p.m. in my home. The second was at 8: 45 p.m. 
at the Bijou Theatre.” That, Morrie old boy, is 
a turkey of a notice. 

Economy-Size Cast 


Movie casting note from Louella O. Parsons: 
“Says Harry Joe Brown, ‘Casey Robinson is writ- 
ing the script for us and we are after such stars 
as Fredric March, Charles Laughton and Tyrone 
Power to play Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin.’ ” 
Whu’s going to double up? Laughton as Washing- 
ton and Franklin? Power as Henry and Jefferson? 
And who’s going to play the girl—Louella O. 
Custis? 


As I Was Saying .. . 


Drama critics are as hard-put as anybody else 
when it comes to saying that somebody is like 
something else. The word “as” always gets into 
the line somewhere, such as: “Fresh as new-mown 
hay, bubbly as hard cider and pretty as a bride’s 
smile’—William Hawkins (New York World- 
Telegram and Sun) on Plain and Fancy. Brooks 
Atkinson (New York Times), in one single review 
of The Grand Prize: “... was loved so abun- 
dantly as a boy ... as a reward becomes her 
boss’ boss .. . As soon as .. . As a plot this is 
more unreliable . . . June Lockhart, as the secre- 
tary . . . By managing to look as like the author 
as he can .. . As the advertising man ... Asa 
television-commercial star.” Richard Watts, Jr. 
(New York Post), on the same play: “. . . as it 
was presented last night ... far from exhila- 
rating as consistent entertainment . . . Many 
others may disagree with me as heartily as they 
did ... But, so far as I’m concerned ... It 
comes as an unhappy ending . . . Good in her 
one scene as...” John Chapman (New York 
Daily News) on The Time of Your Life: “. . . 
such as .. . Lonny Chapman as .. . Lenka Peter- 


son as ... Myron McCormick as .. . John 
Carradine as .. . Harold Langas .. . Mike Kel- 
lin as .. . Paula Laurence as... .” 

Spelvin would be just as happy as a clam if the 
critics would use half as many “as’s” as they do. 
Heaven Can Wait 


Spelvin had a curious dream the other morning. 
(He dreams mornings around dawn instead of 
nights because at night he is too tired to bother 
his head.) A drama critic went to heaven, and 
the Guardian of the Gate let him right in. Nor- 
mally a critic would never make it, but this fellow 
had been martyred. An actor named J. W. 
Booth III shot him in the back as he started 
scuttling up the aisle without giving the cast a 
chance to take even its first curtain call. Got him 
on the rise, too. Booth was martyred later on at 
Sing Sing, so he made heaven too, and is kicking 
around some place waiting for a call. The the- 
atrical profession has erected a monument to 
him alongside his great-uncle Edwin’s statue in 
Gramercy Park. 

As the critic arrived before the celestial ticket 
taker, St. Peter said, “Come right in. Take that 
cloud way down front on the middle aisle—the 
one with the busted spring.” 

“What time does the show break?” asked the 
critic. “I got a deadline.” 

“Half-past never,” said St. Peter, borrowing a 
line from Guys and Dolls. “There isn’t any show.” 
So, quick like a fish the critic slipped out of there 
and went down to join G. Bernard Shaw, J. Ran- 
kin Towse, J. Gibbons Huneker and H. Taylor 
Parker, and they sat around talking about what 
a hell of a time they were going to have when 
Charles Laughton arrived. 

Plain and Fancy 


The more Spelvin reads the music critics, the 
better he likes the drama mob. Variety may 
kid the play-boys all it wants for occasional no- 
opinion reviews—but in the main they are clear- 
thinking, hard-hitting and writers of straight 
English. On the other hand, the music crew are, 
to a man and woman, quibblers and fuss-budgets 
who rarely show the courage to stand back of 
their own opinions. One of the events of the 
Metropolitan Opera season was the engagement 
of the fabulous Italian soprano Renata Tebaldi, 
who has seized the public fancy like no other 
singer since Flagstad. Yet, when Tebaldi sang 
her first Mimi in La Bohéme, the professional 
operagoers were afraid to let go. They dug into 
their precious little bags of precious little techni- 
cal words and fretted themselves silly over this 
high note and that one. Only a drama critic with 
nothing else to do that night, John Chapman of 
the Daily News, (continued on page 92) 
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ABOVE: The debut of the Alfredo Alaria ballet from 
Argentina, in the revue Sensations de Paris. was one of the 
high points .of the season. Besides the Latin-American 
flavor provided by this troupe, the revue has the standard 


supply of nudity and scenic splendor 


LEFT: The Comédie Frangaise’s resurrection of Moliére’s 
little-known “divertissement royal” Les Amants magnifiques, * 
written nearly three hundred years ago at the behest 

of Louis XIV, proved to be one of the 1954-55 season’s most 


spectacular successes in Paris. 
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RIGHT: Voulez Vous Jouer avec Moi aaa . a 
Marcel Achard’s fancifu 7 tale vas » ‘ . J 
a natural choice for production in the 
round when it was re ed by Theatre 4 
en-Rond. Robert Dhery and Christia ' ’ 
Duvalleix delivered reputation-mak ng . oy sind, 





perforn ances as the lovelorn clow? 








T SEEMS VERY APPROPRIATE that the Parisian theatre season is concluding with an in- 
ternational dramatic festival at which companies from all over the world are pre- 
senting their own plays in their own languages. For the 1954-55 season in the City of 
Light has been essentially a foreign one in which plays from abroad predominated 
and plays from yesterday took second place. 

The hits—save those of the Comédie-Francaise—were all from abroad: The Love 
of Four Colonels, The Teahouse of the August Moon, The Moon Is Blue, Adorable Julia 
(which is the Guy Bolton-Somerset Maugham comedy Theatre), The Crucible, The Living 
Room, Pygmalion, Volpone, The Three Sisters and The Cherry Orchard, while other importa- 
tions have included The Man Who Came to Dinner (an immediate failure), The Importance 
of Being Earnest (in an adaptation by Jean Anouilh and in a production in the round), 
Lorca’s Yerma, Pirandello’s The Life Which I Gave You, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde at the Grand 
Guignol, Arms and the Man at the Gramont and Noel Coward’s Quadrille at the Capucines. 

The Picolli marionettes have come from Italy and those of Josef Skupa from Czechoslova- 
kia, while the Empire has held a festival of ballets, Yugoslavian, Hungarian and Rumanian. 
The Sadler’s Wells ballet has visited the Paris Opera, and the new revue at the Casino de 
Paris is built about the Parisian debut of a wondrously exotic ballet company from Argentina. 
The foreign invasion, it would seem, has been complete. 


Yet despite this formidable rivalry, the best new play exhibited in Paris during the season 
has been a French one, and it is a play that towers above any of those imported. This is 
Henri de Monthérlant’s Port-Royal, a grave and deeply moving study of the tragedy of a dozen 
Port Royal nuns who, accused of Jansenite heresies and refusing to bow to the command of 
their archbishop, were exiled to solitary confinement in convents of different orders during 
the reign of Louis XIV. It has not been Monthérlant’s purpose to retell the story of Port 
Royal known to every French schoolboy through Sainte-Beuve’s famous account, but merely 
to dramatize an episode of its history. This he has done in the most eloquent and beautiful 
language in a play that possesses true literary distinction. 

In his two-hour, one-act play, the author has avoided monotony by some touches of 
quaint and graceful humor as his tragedy rises to its climax. He has been regally assisted 
by the Comédie-Frangaise which has given his “dramatic episode” a stunning production and 
the services of some of its most worthy players. Annie Ducaux’s Sister Angelique, Andree de 
Chauveron’s Mother Catherine-Agnes, Louise Conte’s treacherous Sister Catherine and Jean 


Debucourt’s smooth interpretation of the worldly archbishop are among the outstanding per- 
formances of the year. 





The other 1954-55 Comédie-Francaise production that has been most enthusiastically 
welcomed by both critics and public is a spectacular resurrection of Moliére’s Les Amants 
magnifiques, a “divertissement royal” suggested to Jean Baptiste by Louis XIV, and a play 
of which its author thought so little he neglected to include it among his published works. 
In its present reincarnation it is a mixture of opera, ballet and theatrical lark. Robert Hirsch, 
Jacques Charon and Roland Alexandre perform it as though they were enjoying their holi- 
day from the more exacting roles of the Francaise’s repertory, while Renee Faure and Annie 
Ducaux occasionally lend it the dignity and pomp of a royal entertainment. 

The Théatre National Populaire’s finest production has been a revival of Corneille’s 
tragedy with a happy ending, Cinna, with Jean Vilar as the noble Roman emperor, while 
the Madelaine Rénaud-Jean-Louis Barrault company’s most satisfying venture has been the 
revival of Ben Jonson’s Volpone, in the Stefan Zweig-Jules Romains version. 

American and British comedy, at least at the moment, is preferred to that-of native origin: 
Two new plays by Jacques Deval, one by André Birabeau and an adaptation by the usually 
popular Roger Ferdinand have failed quickly. But boulevard audiences have been captured 
by the Gallic versions of The Love of Four Colonels, staged in a dainty, bandbox production 
at the intimate Montmartre playhouse, the Fontaine, by the enterprising Grenier-Hussenot 
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ABOVE: Arthur Miller’s 
grim study of witch- 
hunting in colonial New 
England, The Crucible, has 
been transformed into the 
Parisian hit Les Sorciéres 
de Salem through Marcel 
Ayme’s adaptation and 
Raymond Rouleau’s bril- 
liant and handsome 


production, pictured here 


RIGHT: The high dramatic 
moment in Henri de 
Monthérlant’s Port-Royal 
occurs when the Archbishop 
of Louis XIV’s Paris 


denounces the passive 


resistance of a group of 
rebellious nuns. Jean 
Debucourt is the archbishop 
in the stunning Comédie- 


Francaise production 


Photographs by 
JEAN MARQUIS, MAGNUM 





ABOVE: Pygmalion, given an adept 
translation by Claude-Andre Puget, is 
one of the imported comedies which 
have captivated boulevard audiences. 
This is the Parisian tea party scene, 
with Jeanne Moreau (third from right) 
as Eliza and Jean Marais (left) 

as Higgins. 


LEFT: This Théatre Marigny revival 
of the Stefan Zweig-Jules Romains 
version of Jonson’s Volpone proved to 
be the most satisfactory venture 

of the Madelaine Rénaud-Jean-Louis 
Barrault company. Barrault (left) 

is shown as the miser Corbaccio in the 
trial scene. 


troupe; Theatre, in which the charming Madeleine Robinson transforms the selfish and rather 
repulsive actress heroine into a delightful human being; Pygmalion, translated for the first 
time with its Shavian wit intact by Claude-Andre Puget, and with Jeanne Moreau as Eliza 
and Jean Marais as Higgins; The Moon is Blue, with a beautiful and talented newcomer, 
Evelyne Gabrielli, as the wise virgin and with Gerard Sety, a comedian from the chansonniers, 
as the bewildered architect; and The Teahouse of the August Moon, which, however, has 
proved somewhat disappointing in its local edition. 


Without the sacred walls of the Comédie-Frangaise, the two great dramatic hits also are 
from abroad. The first is Marcel Aymé’s translation of Arthur Miller’s tragedy about witch- 
hunting in seventeenth-century New England, Les Sorciéres de Salem. Yves Montand plays 
the defiant farmer who goes to the gallows for his independence, and Simone Signoret of 
the cinema is his loyal.wife. Superbly cast and directed by Raymond Rouleau and adorned 
with some striking settings, the Parisian Crucible is on all counts superior to the one seen in 
New York. The other dramatic triumph from abroad is The Living Room, which Jean Mercure 
has staged and in which he appears at the Saint-Georges. Playgoers and critics alike have 
responded excitedly to Graham Greene’s dark religious drama, and the problems it poses 
have been widely discussed in the press. 


There was less enthusiasm but much discussion about Thierry Maulnier’s dramatization 
of André Malraux’s novel about civil war in China during the twenties, La Condition Humaine, 
which the veteran producer Jacques Hébertot brought to his theatre in a stylized staging that 
suggested the influence of Meyerhold and Tairov; but though it failed to gain critical approval, 
it has attracted sufficient support to remain through the season, and there have been offers 
for the English translation rights. (continued on page 88) 
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KING COLE OF BROADWAY 


The fabulous Mr. Porter has been blending salty words and sophisticated 


Music into hit scores for more than thirty-five years 


BY DAVID EWEN 


The author, writer of numerous books on concert music, and 
its composers and performers, is also a keen observer of the 
Broadway scene. This is the first of two articles by David Ewen 
on Cole Porter. 


©: SOCIAL HISTORIANS have often written that the 1920’s was 
a period of license and iconoclasm, cynicism and sex emanci- 
pation, fads and rackets, uninhibited humor and freedom of beha- 
vior. Cole Porter is the spirit of the 1920’s in song and lyrics. We 
find in him the callous response of an age to romance and love, far 
remote from the cloying sentimentality and antiseptic cleanliness 
of so many Tin Pan -Alley love songs. He is the archcynic whose 
love is often for sale; who can be true to you only in his fashion; 
to whom that seemingly crushing love affair is just one of those 
things. 

If his attitude toward love and romance reflected the spirit of the 
1920's, so did his partiality for dilettantism and catchpenny philos- 
ophies. He sprinkles through his lyrics—with a firecracker suc- 
cession of scintillating rhymes—all kinds of cultural, literary and 
geographic allusions. His lyrics sprawl across the worlds of eso- 
terica, exotica and erotica. And his suave and well-groomed melo- 
dies, like his lyrics, fastidiously avoid the tender and the sentimental. 
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Cole Porter, whose handiwork was 
first put on view on Broadway in 
the 1916 show See America First, is 
currently back at the top of his 
game in Silk Stockings, his latest in 
a long succession of musical successes. 
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They prefer sensuality to sentiment, throbbing 
excitement to deep feeling. His personal and 
artistic credo was “anything goes”—even as it 
was the banner under which the 1920’s marched 
toward catastrophe. Like a character out of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, Porter was the archsophisticate 
searching ceaselessly for the fullest riches life can 
yield. He succumbed to the pleasures of the good 
life. Fortunately he was also a genius, with a 
genius’ compulsion to create; but for this he might 
have ended up as another broken relic of his age. 

He was to the manor born: on a seven hundred- 
acre fruit farm in Peru, Indiana, on June 9, 1892. 
His grandfather’s speculations in West Virginia 
coal and timber had made him a millionaire seven 
times over. The Porter family moved in a setting 
of luxury. Cole’s father, Samuel Fenwick Porter, 
operated the huge farm and helped his own father 
run the vast holdings. Cole’s mother, Kate, at- 
tended to matters of culture. It was she who saw 
to it that Cole began music training early: both 
the violin and the piano at age six. As he began 
showing signs of talent she encouraged him in 
his dedication to the art. She delicately guided 
him through the writing of an operetta (words 
and music) when he was only ten, and a year 
later one of his piano pieces, “The Bobolink 
Waltz,” was accepted for publication by a Chicago 
firm, although he never saw either a check or a 
manuscript afterward. 

His grandfather had his own plans for the boy. 
He wanted Cole to get a comprehensive academic 
education and after that a legal one, for he wanted 
the boy to carry on the vast business interests of 
the family. Cole was sent to the East Worcester 
School for Boys in Massachusetts, where he was 
an excellent student, particularly in foreign lan- 
guages. In 1909 he went to Yale. There his extra- 
curricular activities were many and varied. He 
wrote football songs, two of which, “Bulldog” and 
“Bingo,” became famous (continued on page 86) 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


ABOVE: Silk Stockings, Porter’s newest hit, opened last 
February. Among its assets, in critic Brooks Atkinson’s words, 
is the composer's “best work.” The romantic principals pic- 
tured are Don Ameche and Hildegarde Neff 


LEFT: Young Cole (left) spent his boyhood years on his 
wealthy grandfather’s Indiana fruit farm. Years later, in 1937, 
an accident incurred while riding horseback almost cost the 
noted composer the use of his legs. 


ABOVE: Stars, including Mary Martin, have been born in 
Porter musicals. This scene from one of his current successes, 
Can-Can, shows Gwen Verdon (center, foreground), whose 
dancing rocketed her to the top in this show 


BELOW: Moss Hart is one of the many theatrical craftsmen 
with whom Cole Porter has been associated during his reign 
on Broadway. The pair is shown at work on the 1935 musical 
Jubilee, for which Hart provided the book 
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THE THEATRE HONORS ITS OWN 


The ninth annual “Tony” awards were presented by the American Theatre 
i Wing in New York on March 27 to those chosen “for outstanding contribution 
| to the current season.” Selections were made by that organization’s board of 
) directors, which represents all branches of the entertainment industry, and 

management and labor. The awards bear the nickname of the Wing’s wartime 

chairman, Antoinette Perry, in whose honor they were inaugurated. Since the 
i awards annually cover plays and performances seen on Broadway from a given 
March 1 to the corresponding date the following year, some hit works which 
arrived after March 1 of this year—Bus Stop and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, for 
example—were not eligible for the latest presentations. The period covered 
by these latest awards was March 1, 1954-March 1, 1955. 





Nancy Kelly and Walter Slezak were honored with awards for their performances in 
starring roles. Pictured between them is Helen Hayes, president of the American Theatre 
Wing, who made the presentations in the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. Miss Kelly was 
chosen for her work in The Bad Seed, and Slezak for his performance in the musical 
Fanny. A corresponding award for an actor in a dramatic play went to Alfred Lunt 
(Quadrille), while Mary Martin was picked in the star actress-musical category on the 
basis of Peter Pan. 







(More photographs on next page) 
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TOP LEFT: “This is a Hayes Year,” quipped 
Helen Hayes as she presented a “Tony” for the 
outstanding dramatic play to author Joseph 
Hayes (no relation) for his The Desperate 
Hours. A corresponding citation for outstanding 
musical went to The Pajama Game. Scene de- 
signer Oliver Messel won an award for his 
settings for House of Flowers, while Cecil Bea- 
ton was cited for his costumes for Quadrille 
Additional “Tonys” went to choreographer 
Robert Fosse (The Pajams Game); and stage 
technician Richard Rodda for his work in 
Peter Pan 


TOP RIGHT: Cyril Ritchard received a “Tony 
in the featured actor-musical play category, for 
his performance in Peter Pan. Corresponding 
awards in the dramatic play category went to 
Francis L. Sullivan and Patricia Jessel, both of 
the hit melodrama Witness for the Prosecution 
Still another award among the 1955 presen- 
tations went to Thomas Schippers, conductor 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera The Saint of 
Bleecker Street. A total of seventeen categories 
was set up for the presentations. The event was 


broadcast by N.B.C. Radio 


BOTTOM LEFT: Distaff recipients of “Tonys’ 
are pictured with mistress of ceremonies Helen 
Hayes. From left: Rosalind Russell, who ac- 
cepted an award for Mary Martin (star actress 
in a musical); Sybil Trubin of Proscenium Pro- 
ductions, which was cited in a new off-Broadway 
category; Carol Haney, featured actress in a 
musical (The Pajama Game); Miss Hayes 
Nancy Kelly, star actress in a dramatic play 
The Bad Seed: and Elizabeth Montgomery, who 
accepted the award in stage direction for her 
father, Robert Montgomery, of The Desperate 
Hours. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Looking on as Nancy Kelly 
accepted her award for star actress in a dra- 
matic work were Mrs. Martin Beck (left) and 
Helen Hayes. Mrs. Beck was presented with 
a plaque for her fifteen years of “untiring dedi- 
cation” to the American Theatre Wing, during 
which she served as treasurer, secretary and 
chairman of the board of directors. Esther Haw- 
ley, Wing executive secretary, also received a 
plaque for “counsel and courtesy well above 
the call of duty” in every department, includ- 
ing hospital services and community plays 





ROBABLY IT COULD HAPPEN only in the theatre—the American theatre, at that. Within the space 
of two seasons, that master of the riposte, George S. Kaufman, has had an important hand in two 
hit works, a comedy and a musical, which have one primary thing in common: rapierlike satire. 

The targets, however, are poles apart. In The Solid Gold Cadillac, which opened a long Broadway run 
in November, 1953, and has been entertaining road audiences during the latter part of the season just 
past, the American world of big business is given a satiric going-over. In Silk Stockings, currently hold- 
ing forth on Broadway, Kaufman (with Leueen McGrath and Abe Burrows) has turned his shafts on 


Russian Communism and scored another bull’s-eye. 


SILK STOCKINGS revolves merrily around the effort of the 
present-day Russian government to reclaim the country’s 
leading composer from life in Paris. To bring this about, 
three emissaries are dispatched to the French capital, led 
by one Bibinski. In this opening number of Act II, “Hail, 
Bibinski,” the head envoy is saluted by his compatriots 
and a group of French comrades. Clarence Hoffman 
(standing on chair) created the role of Bibinski and has 
since been replaced by David Opatoshu. His fellow emis- 
saries are Henry Lascoe (extreme left) and Leon Belasco 
(third from left) 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, which Kaufman wrote with 
Howard Teichmann, offered the redoubtable Josephine 
Hull the most recent of her many memorable roles—that 
of a motherly stockholder who asks some pointed ques- 
tions at the annual corporation meeting and winds up 
being hired by the officers, as a means of keeping her 
quiet. Loring Smith, pictured with her at the extreme 
right, played the deposed head of the corporation turned 
government official—“‘a Napoleon of industry,” to use critic 
Walter Kerr’s phrase. Also shown in the scene from the 
spoof are Jack Ruth and Mary Welch 


SATIRE KNOWS NO SEASON 
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Producing the New Play 

The young playwright’s hope of “making Broadway” with 
his first or even his fifteenth effort has increasingly dimmed 
as production costs have mounted; but his chances of 
seeing his work performed by college and community 
theatres throughout the country become brighter each sea- 
son. More and more of these theatres are realizing that 
they can both entertain their audiences and encourage the 
development of creative talent for the American stage by 
producing new works by writers who are as yet unknown. 
To obtain their new scripts, many theatres sponsor contests, 
awarding a production to the winner; others hold classes 
or study groups to assist the developing playwright by in- 
struction and discussion as well as by showing him his play 
in production. Two national services circulate new scripts: 
the American Educational Theatre Association (AETA) 
Manuscript Play Project, which has available twenty-nine 
plays selected by judges of the project, of which Samuel 
Selden of the University of North Carolina is chairman; 
and the New Dramatists Committee in New York, which 
has fifteen new works available. 


In reporting the fifth new play produced by his organi- 
zation—The World Within by Gordon Condit—director 
Mack Scism of the MAYDE MACK MUMMERS, Okla- 


“ 


homa City, states: . no theatre can be a really contribu- 
tive force in its community or be of any worth in the 
American theatrical scene if it is merely a carbon copy of 
Broadway. It was this fact, coupled with the knowledge 
that the new play is much more exciting to work with, that 
it offers more freedom and opportunity for creativity, that 
decided us. In introducing the new play to our com- 
munity . we had to make it as exciting for our audiences 
as it was for us, and just the contrary to general opinion, 
we found our audiences to be anything but stubborn. 

When we tally up the records, we find that a new script 
played to more people and had a larger gross than any play 


presented in our entire history.” 


Last summer director Jack P. Ragotzy offered two pre- 
miéres at his BARN THEATRE in Augusta, Michigan 
Rhom by Larry Ward and Gordon Russell, and Desire Is 
a Season by Joseph Stockdale, Jr. This summer the Barn 
Theatre is again scheduling a production of a new play, 
although according to the director, “doing that new script 
probably will not bring in big box-office returns,” and 
“rehearsing and reworking the script will demand twice the 
concentration and creative energy that doing the tested 
Broadway script will require. But producing a new 
script seems to me a bit like replanting the field from which 
you harvest the crop. It’s a responsibility, if you like. And 
it is also a rich and rewarding experience. . . . New scripts 
must be produced if the theatre is to survive and grow. 
We must do our share.” 


Almost twenty years ago the THEATRE GUILD OF 
WEBSTER GROVES, Missouri, gave a young man from 
St. Louis, who had won first place in its one-act play con- 
test, his first opportunity to see his dramatic work pro- 
duced. His name was Tennessee Williams. 
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New Plays at Community Theatres 

Audiences in the community theatres seem particularly 
responsive to new plays by local playwrights or works on 
subjects of civic interest. One such work which recently 
was given its premiére by the DOCK STREET THEATRE, 
Charleston, South Carolina, is an adaptation by director 
Archie Hess of the Robert Molloy novel Pride’s Way, a story 
of two elderly sisters in Charleston in 1910, and their 
friends and family “drawn from familiar Charleston types.” 
The production was offered as a members’ bonus play. 
Director Hess has offered his assistance to other Dock 
Street members who are interested in adapting stories or 
novels for the stage. 


The DECATUR (Illinois) LITTLE THEATRE AND 
GUILD, through its president, Eugene C. Dorsey, has ex- 
pressed the belief that “through concerted action by com- 
munity and little theatres, new plays, as well as new play- 
wrights, will be recognized and encouraged, and audience 
demand will be gratified.” In March the group presented 
as a bonus attraction Harold Jensen’s new play All in Favor, 
a three-act political farce directed by Dr. Jere Mickel. 


THEATRE ’55 in Dallas, directed by Margo Jones, has 
long been known for its outstanding productions of new 
works. A recent one was of Bernard C. Schoenfeld’s The 
Summer of Fancy Dress. In Sarasota, Florida, the PALM 
TREE PLAYHOUSE presents an original script each sea- 
son. Last year’s was KG by Halsey Melone, while this year’s 
was a one-act circus play, Pearls and Sawdust by Hester 
Ringling Sanford, daughter of Charles Ringling, one of the 
founders of the Ringling Brothers’ Circus. The play is based 
on the character of Lillian Leitzel, the famous aerialist and a 
friend of the author. It is set in a circus back yard, with 
Miss Leitzel’s dressing tent the focal point, between another 
tent and the “big top.” The Playhouse, which combines a 
proscenium and a projecting stage, is well suited to this 
type of setting. Stuart G. Lancaster, grandson of Charles 
Ringling, directed, and to complete the family circle, one 
of the actors was a six-year-old great-grandson of Charles 
Ringling. 


New Plays at the Colleges 

The premiére of J. B. Priestley’s Treasure on Pelican took 
place at NEW YORK UNIVERSITY in March. A comedy- 
mystery, the play concerns a treasure hunt led by a finan- 
cially hard-pressed nobleman. The single set is a ramshackle 
hut that serves as the base of operations for the expedition 
on Pelican Island in the Caribbean. Discussing the play, 
Priestley wrote to faculty director William Vorenberg, “Only 
two of the characters have a sense of humor. The others are 
desperately in earnest. The satirical implications will be 
obvious to you all.” He added that the play was written 
for B.B.C. television “in such a way that it could be easily 
transferred to the stage.” It was not produced in London 
because of casting difficulties. The play was presented in 
N.Y.U.’s new Hall of Fame Playhouse, a four hundred-seat 
structure completed in October. 


Also in New York, HUNTER COLLEGE presented three 
student-written one-act plays, finalists in the B’nai B'rith 
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playwriting contest, in celebration of International Theatre 
Month in March. The plays were None But the Brave by 
Anne McCabe, a verse drama which explores the minds and 
emotions of an Irish family at the time of the Sinn Fein 
rebellions; The Long Way Home by Gerald Darian, which 
deals with five persons who have a chance to re-evaluate 
their lives when they are thrown together by accident; and 
The Street of Good Friends by Owen Arno, which won the 
B’nai B’rith award, and which combines humor and pathos 
in presenting three unmarried schoolteachers who find them- 
selves in a surprising situation while vacationing in Rome. 
Professor Helen Hicks was faculty director for the produc- 
tion. Another original play presented by Hunter for ITM 
was Mary Lindsley’s Seeing the World, written for a faculty 
cast and dealing with the work of UNESCO. Professor 
Nancy Ferguson directed. 


Signet of the Phoenix Theatre, New York City. 


Still another presentation of three new, student-written 
one-acts for International Theatre Month took place at 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE, Brunswick, Maine. Winner cf the 
college’s twenty-first annual one-act play contest was 
Prometheus by Pierre-Alain Jolivet, a student from Paris. 
In a modern adaptation of the ancient myth, Jolivet places 
the story “in the extremity of the world, which is flat,” and 
his subject, man’s opposition to force, illustrates an ITM 
theme. The second prize winner was The Spirit of Com- 
promise by Donald M. Brewer and James L. Fickett, and 
the third was Under the City Walls, written and directed 
by J. Steward LaCasce. 

In its new-plays series, the University Theatre of the 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville, has presented 
“reading-in-action” performances of Gordon Condit’s The 
World Within and Christopher Blake’s The Great God 
Mars. Virgil Baker is supervising director of the series, 
which since its inception has received more than thirty new 
plays from all over the country. 

The UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, Tucson, recently 
offered the premiére of William Gibson’s Dinny and the 
Witches, obtained through the New Dramatists Committee 
of New York. Since the college of fine arts inaugurated its 
annual creative workshop a year ago, an experimental play 
has been scheduled as the major event of a week-long pro- 
gram of current work in the arts. Gibson’s play is described 
as “a modern fable, its setting in New York’s Central Park 
and its story of Dinny Jones, who sallied forth to wrest the 
power of the world from three witches.” Peter Marroney, 
head of the department of dramatic art, directed, and 
Robert Burroughs was the designer. The tradition of staging 
a new play annually was begun by the drama department 
about fifteen years ago with a lyric drama called Desert 
Revels. In 1954, at the first fine arts workshop, The Circus 
of Dr. Lao was presented. This is an adaptation for the 
stage by Nathaniel Benchley and Gwyn Conger of a work 
by Charles G. Finney, Tucson author. 


Premieres Off Broadway 
The comedy The Immortal Husband, a first play by 
James Merrill, will undoubtedly receive further showings 
in college theatres following its production at the Theatre 
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de Lys in New York City, where it was directed by Herbert 
Machiz. The play tells the legend of Tithonus, who was 
granted eternal life by Aurora—although the latter neg- 
lected to give him eternal youth. The three acts require 
three different styles. The first is that of English artificial 
comedy, set in the Victorian period, in Tithonus’ youth; the 
second, set in 1894 Russia, is a Chekhovian type of inter- 
lude which finds the hero an aging, philosophical painter 
whose wife, Aurora, retains her youth, while he finds a 
fleeting affinity with a dying governess; and the third act 
resembles modern drawing room comedy. Set on the terrace 
of a country house, this act deals with the impending infi- 
delity of Aurora, still young and radiant, to her senile hus- 
band, who by now is over one hundred. Writing in The 
Christian Science Monitor, critic John Beaufort commented 
that “the author appears to be a playwright of major poten- 
tialities. He writes with grace, wit, and a sensitive feeling 
for the spoken word . . . a striking first play.” 

Other new plays which opened off Broadway in New 
York in recent months include Three by Thurber, a drama- 
tization by Paul Ellwood and St. John Terrell of James 
Thurber’s Mr. and Mrs. Monroe stories, at the Theatre de 
Lys, and I Believe in Rubble, a verse play by Dutch writer 
Deric Riegen. This was produced by the PLAYERS STU- 
DIO and is based on the Old Testament story of the fall of 
Jerusalem, but set in a modern city and played in modern 
dress. 

In May, Lucille Lortel, who operates the White Barn 
Theatre in Westport, Connecticut, took over the Theatre 
de Lys, considered the best of the off-Broadway theatres. 
Miss Lortel intends to pattern the house after the Arts 
Theatre Club in London, which gave a start to such play- 
wrights as Christopher Fry, John Whiting and Peter 
Ustinov. The theatre will house both Miss Lortel’s own 
productions and those of other producers, with an emphasis 
on works of merit and productions of high standard. 


New Plays and the Summer Theatres 

Summer theatres long have been leaders in the field of 
producing new plays. In the Eastern states alone, about one 
hundred premiéres have been offered during the past two 
summers by straw hat theatres. Among those consistently 
producing new works during the summer are the SEA 
CLIFF (Long Island) SUMMER THEATRE, the BUCKS 
COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, New Hope, Pennsylvania, and 
the WHITE BARN and the WESTPORT COUNTRY 
PLAYHOUSE, both in Westport, Connecticut. 

The WHITE BARN THEATRE at Westport will con- 
tinue to operate as a professional showcase for new dra- 
matic works this summer. On Lucille Lortel’s schedule of 
premiéres are: a series of plays by Wolf Mankowitz, includ- 


Signet of the College of William and Mary Theatre. 


ing It Should Happen to a Dog, The Bespoke Overcoat, 
The Mighty Hunter and two adaptations from stories by 
Chekhov, Last of the Cheesecake and The Baby; Ugo Betti’s 
Irene the Innocent, Harry Granick’s The Guilty, a John 
Whiting play and Balzac’s Old Goriot, adapted by Joan 
Littlewood. A new feature of the White Barn Theatre 
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School will be a ten-week course in Shakespeare, Chekhov 
and Ibsen for professional and advanced students, taught 
by Eva LeGallienne. 

Herbert Machiz, manager and director of the LAKESIDE 
SUMMER THEATRE, Lake Hopatcong, New Jersey, plans 
extensive presentation of new plays, and welcomes original 
scripts. A ten-week Equity season opens June 28. 


Premieres in High School Theatres 

LEOMINSTER SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Massachu- 
setts, has presented the American premiéres of three foreign 
plays, the most recent being Spring Is Forever by Selma 
Lagerlof, a popular favorite in Sweden, where it is known 
as Dunungen. A romantic picture of Swedish life in 1840, 
it deals with the love of an older man for a young girl. A 
total of 180 seniors of the city’s two high schools partici- 
pated, in the cast of 82 and on the production and promo- 
tional staffs. Two premiéres of French origin also have been 
produced, Charles Méré’s La Captive, a play about the 
futility of war, and Julien Luchaire’s Altitude 3200, which 
concerns a group of young people isolated on a mountain- 
top during a skiing trip. John F. Joyce is faculty director 
at the high school, which alternates productions of the 
classics with plays of foreign origin and student-written 
works such as a musical comedy synthesis of eleven plays by 
Aristophanes, Greek to You, with original lyrics and music. 

Another recent high school production of interest was the 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL of the University of Illi- 
nois presentation of Inkle and Yarico, ballad-play of the 
eighteenth century, popular both in England and America, 
adapted by Wilford Leach and performed with the original 
music. The plot, one of the first works of fiction set in 
America, concerns two noble Indian maidens, a princess 
and her servant, and their love for two shipwrecked young 
Englishmen. At MONTGOMERY BLAIR HIGH SCHOOL 
in Silver Spring, Maryland, Maxwell Anderson’s High Tor 
was presented; it was selected by drama director Louis 
Rubin not only for its dramatic value and message, but 
also to provide the young audience with experience in view- 
ing fantasies—to broaden its theatre horizon. At WAU- 
WATOSA (Wisconsin) HIGH SCHOOL, an exchange 
student from Germany, Eckehart Marnau, played the lead- 
ing role in Moliére’s The Doctor In Spite of Himself. Edna 
Liessmann directed, and the costumes were by Alberta J. 
Price. 


Summer Theatre News 

The PETERSBOROUGH PLAYERS, New Hampshire, 
celebrate their twenty-second year of professional summer 
theatre this season. The organization’s school for apprentices 
also goes back to 1933, when Madame Maria Ouspenskaya 
was an outstanding figure in this connection. Since that 
time the school has felt the influence of Dorothy Thompson 
and Sinclair Lewis, who said of Peterborough, “There is no 
more interesting summer theatre in the whole country,” and 
of such institutions as Bennington College, the MacDowell 
Colony, the American Theatre Wing, the Cleveland Play- 
house and the Germantown Theatre Guild. Mrs. Edith 
Bond Stearns is the founder and manager. 

The PASADENA PLAYHOUSE College of Theatre Arts 
opens its six-week summer course June 20, offering three 
courses for teachers and advanced students: “Play Package,” 
in which teachers will take back at least one play ready for 
casting, production and stage designing at their own schools; 
“Showcase,” for advanced students who are ready to be seen 
by Hollywood and theatre scouts; and “Talent Finder,” for 
high school graduates who will be tested by professionals to 
determine if they have the talent to take up a professional 
career in theatre. 
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The LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES at Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, which 
was organized in 1934, will present a series of six produc- 
tions, opening June 30 with Sabrina Fair. In addition, its 
nine theatre courses provide teachers and students of dra- 
matics with an opportunity to study theatre techniques. 
Qualified students are offered an opportunity to gain experi- 
ence in acting and technical work on plays of the summer 
theatre program. The modern theatre auditorium of the 
college is air-conditioned and seats 628. Helen Langworthy 
is the director. 


Signet of the Pasadena Playhouse. 


Sponsored by the UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, the 
twenty-third annual summer session of the BANFF SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS will be held June 20-September 10 at 
Banff, Alberta, Canada. Courses in theatre, ballet, play- 
writing and radio writing open July 4. The annual summer 
festival, July 29-August 13, will feature plays, operas and 
ballet. 

Other summer theatre activity includes the presentation 
of Gigi, through June 11, by the ALLENBERRY PLAY- 
ERS, Boiling Springs, Pennsylvania, under the direction of 
Richard North Gage. Charity Begins opens the season of 
the UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO Summer Theatre, Moscow, 
on June 28, and will be followed by four plays next month, 
including The Taming of the Shrew, which is scheduled 
July 19-21. Jean Collette serves as chairman of dramatics 
for the theatre courses which are offered along with these 
productions. A new summer theatre with an Equity com- 
pany has been established by AMOURY PRODUCTIONS 
at the American Legion Playhouse, Ephrata, Pennsylvania. 


News in Brief 

Highlights of the convention of the CATHOLIC THEA- 
TRE CONFERENCE at Notre Dame University, June 13- 
15, include addresses by Emmet Lavery, Zelma Watson 
George, Miriam D. Gow, Mrs. Christopher Wyatt, Mrs. B. 
Bunzel and Jerry Fallon. Productions include: Blithe Spirit, 
by Clark College; The Crucible, Loyola University; The 
Strong Are Lonely, St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota; 
Hotel Universe, the Catholic Community Theatre, Roches- 
ter, New York; and a premiére of Billion Dollar Saint by 
Notre Dame University. 

The third annual Pacific Coast One-Act’ Play Tourna- 
ment was held May 26-29 at the MILES PLAYHOUSE, 
Santa Monica, California, under the sponsorship of Santa 
Monica’s recreation department and chamber of commerce, 
both of which created awards and trophies for the event. 
Productions included both standard and new works, since 
one of the aims of the tournament is to offer a medium in 
which the new playwright can present original material. 
Elektra Rozanska is tournament director. 

At the BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO in 
New York, young actors recently participated in a sym- 
posium conducted by actress Geraldine Page. She stated 
that one of the best ways for the young actor to grow is by 
presenting plays under sincere guidance before audiences, 
and agreed with Bown Adams and Virginia Daly of the 
studio that talent cannot be taught, but can only be 
developed. 
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CONNECTICUT: Carl Holman’s At the Seventh Hour was presented by Yale University MICHIGAN: Desire Is a Season by Joseph 
at New Haven. Leo Lavandero directed this new work. The setting was designed by Stockdale, Jr. had its premiére at the Barn 
John L. Kurten, and lighting was by Jay B. Keene Theatre, Augusta. It treats the conflict be- 


New Plays 


IOWA: The Des Moines Community Playhouse’s first new play, Jack B. Perry’s comedy NEW YORK: The Immortal Husband, a 
Without Consent, centers around a retired actress, who is the mother of two grown chil- comedy by James Merrill presented by the 
dren, and her fascination for younger men. Artists Theatre at the Theatre de Lys, 
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tween a Cherokee Indian family’s tradi- NORTH CAROLINA: The Raleigh Little Theatre gave the premiére of Climate of Fear, 


tion and the group’s future in the modern a play with contemporary implications set in a Congressman’s office in the “not too 


world distant future.” The author is Charles Poe. 


Usa 


treats an ancient legend in three styles: ARIZONA: The first performance of Dinny and the Witches by William Gibson took 
artificial comedy, Chekhovian and modern place recently at the University of Arizona, Tucson. The play, described as a “modern 
problem play. fable,” is set in Central Park in New York. 
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King Coie of Broadway (continued from page 76) 


and inextricably associated with the uni- 
versity. He sang in, and subsequently led 
the glee club. He wrote and produced 
college shows. He was the life of the 
party at fraternity functions. Since he 
was voted “the most entertaining man 
of his class,” it is apparent that the uni- 
versity was successful preparation for the 
life awaiting him in the social whirl of 
Paris and Venice. 

From Yale, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1913, he went on to Harvard 
Law School. He continued combining 
the gay life with an application to text 
beoks, and managed to distinguish him- 
self at both. It is said that one of his 
classmates, Dean Acheson (subsequently 
our Secretary of State) influenced him to 
desert law for music. In any event Porter 
abandoned law school after a single semes- 
ter, without the consent of his grand- 
father, and transferred to the school of 
music. In his last year at Harvard, he 
collaborated with Lawrenson Riggs in 
writing a musical show in the style of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Porter’s first show on Broadway, See 
America First in 1916, was a fiasco and 
closed after two weeks. Porter subse- 
quently remarked wryly that his failure 
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was responsible for sending Riggs to the 
priesthood (“possibly in penance”) and 
himself to the Foreign Legion (“as es- 
cape”). 

This Foreign Legion business was no 
gag. Porter took the first boat he could 
find for Europe, proceeded on to North 
Africa and there joined the French desert 
troops. He marched with the Legion- 
naires through the desert stretches of 
Africa. A portable piano was tied to his 
back, and at rest periods he entertained 
his buddies with songs. He was ulti- 
mately given the Croix de guerre by the 
French government—not for bravery in 
action but because he had supported the 
morale of his fellow soldiers. 

When America entered World War I, 
Porter was shifted to France, where he 
attended the French officers’ training 
school at Fontainebleau. He was then 
assigned to teach American soldiers the 
technique of French gunnery. At this 
time he acquired a luxurious apartment 
in Paris and began laying the ground- 
work for his subsequent reputation as the 
wealthy playboy of Europe, and as one 
of Europe’s most gracious hosts. His 
military duties apparently were not too 


onerous, since they allowed him the 
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time and afforded the inclination to en- 
tertain in the grand manner; and he also 
wrote songs. His fabulous festivities— 
and the crisp, smart, frequently sexy, 
little songs he performed for his guests— 
attracted to his apartment the elite of 
the social world. One of these visitors 
was the beautiful socialite Linda Lee 
Thomas, divorced wife of the publisher 
of The Morning Telegraph. Linda and 
Cole fell in love and decided to marry 
as soon as the war ended. 


Immediately after the armistice, he 
returned to the United States for a visit 
with h's family. On the boat Porter met 
Raymond Hitchock, Broadway preducer, 
who since 1917 had been producing an 
annual revue, Hitchy-Koo, in which he 
starred. Delighted by some of Porter’s 
songs which the composer sang to him 
during the crossing, Hitchock engaged 
Porter to write the score for the next edi- 
tion of the show. Porter complied with 
about a dozen numbers for Hitchy-Koo of 
1919; and one of these was his first com- 
mercial success, “An Old-Fashioned Gar- 
den,” which he had actually written some 
years earlier while still in the uniform 
of a French officer. 


Louella Parsons, Host John C. Bruno and 
Hedda Hopper 
“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


“Tops in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 


Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 


“Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 
Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


"Gourmet Views — No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil." 


Mike O'Shea— TV Guide 


Bruno's 

PEN“ PENCIL 
Lunch ¢ Dinner 

FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day + air conditioned 
205 E. 45th ST. - MU 2-?660 
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Once back in Paris, he married Linda, 
and they set up a fashionable establish- 
ment on Rue Monsieur. The ornate, 
even garish furnishings (wallpaper of 


platinum, floor-to-ceiling mirrors every- | 


where, upholstery of zebra skins) were 
matched only by the splendor of the fes- 
tivities taking place there. At one time 
the Porters engaged the entire Monte 
Carlo Ballet to perform for their guests. 
On another occasion, at a whim of the 
moment, all guests were transported by 
motorcade from Paris to the Riviera, and 
the gaiety was resumed where it had left 
off. Parties were going on all the time. 
Guests came for the evening and some- 
times stayed for a week. 

In 1923 the Porters transferred their 
gay life to Venice. They rented the Rez- 
zonico Palace (where the poet Robert 
Browning died), engaged fifty gondoliers 
as footmen, and had constructed a fabu- 
lous night club accommodating over a 
hundred guests, a French chef and a 
Negro jazz band. They had performers 
entertain on a tightwire; had Elsa Max- 
well plan elaborate games, such as a 
treasure hunt through the canals; and 
arranged sumptuous balls at the Lido. 
The twenties was here, and the Porters 
were doing their best to set the tone for 
the era. 

How music did not get lost in all 
these feverish celebrations and frenetic 
diversions remains something of a minor 
miracle. Actually, in Paris, Porter found 
both the time and the inclination to do 
serious studying at the Schola Cantorum 
with one of the most renowned musicians 
of the day, Vincent d’Indy. He also con- 
tinued to write songs—sometimes risqué, 
always sophisticated—songs like “Settem- 
brini,” in which appears the pithy com- 
ment that “those Lido boys are mere de- 
coys.” His friends, including the Prince 
of Wales, Noel Coward, the Princess de 
Polignac, Cecil Beaton and Elsa Max- 
well, admitted he was a man of creative 
talent. But they also kept insisting that 
his talent was not the kind that could be 
put up for sale. “The reason is as plain 
as the nose on my face,” Elsa Maxwell 
told him. “You are too good. Your 
standards are too high. The wit and 
poetry of your lyrics are far beyond them. 
But one day you will haul the public up 
to your own level, and then the world 
will be yours.” 


She was right, of course. The score 
he wrote in 1919 for Hitchy-Koo, and 
the five songs he later contributed to the 
Greenwich Village Follies of 1924 proved 
that Porter was not at his ease when he 
tried to meet the public on its own level. 
He was at his best in the intimacy of a 
living room, surrounded by his friends, 
where he could sing as he felt, without 
inhibitions or fears of censorship. 
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If You Desire To Grow As An Actor 
But Don't Know Where To Work and Study— 


BOWN ADAMS 


SUMMER STOCK TRAINING PROGRAM 


(Eight weeks — July 6 to Aug. 24, 1955) 


OFFERS YOU 
MORE TRAINING 


(By combining experience and private ay under Virginia Daly and Bown Adams) 


MORE PLAYS 


(Many of them written cattottvehy, for you and showcase purposes) 


MORE PARTS 


(On our own stage, emeeen wd critics, "A labor of love” 


LONGER RUNS 


(Giving you a chance to grow threugh experience and play a variety of parts by 
alternating with other actors. Our plays ef last year’s Summer Training Program 
are still running every Saturday evening before packed houses). 


Bown Adams and Geraldine Page 
"SAGA," voted BEST NEW SHORT PLAY for OFF-BROADWAY this season. 
Geraldine Page presents award to Bown Adams in behalf of Off-Broadway 
magazine. PRODUCTION RIGHTS NOW AVAILABLE TO ALL THEATRICAL 


GROUPS. Write Studio for details. 


Here's what the critical press says about 
us this season. 


“The Bown Adams Professional Studie is an 
acting school which combines for its mem- 
bers the advantages of its own theatre and 
long-run off-Broadway preductions, living 
accommodations and private coaching.""— 


THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 


"One of the most consistent, permanent and 
experimental theatres in New York continues 
to thrive at 306 W. 8ist Street. Here, under 
the creative, implacable eye of Bown 
Adams, a troupe of actors, technicians and 
directors continue to turn out, year after 
year, some of the best in talent that the 
theatre and film can draw on. And it does 
draw too. Rita Gam started here, so did 
John Forsythe, Ann Blyth jon, Robinson, 
among others.'"—SHOW BUSINESS. 


For Auditions and Interviews, Call TR 3-0870 or Write 


BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


306 West 8lst Street, New York 24, N. Y. - TR 3-0870 
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for our students. 


VISITING STARS 
Katharine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 
Betty Field Martha Scott 
Eve Arden Carol Channing 
Cornel Wilde Eva Le Galliene 
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B for Berlioz, E for Effort (continued from page 68) 


THE ART OF RUTH DRAPER—In 
a recording made in 1954, directly after 
her farewell to New York, Ruth Draper 
shows why she has been called “the 
queen of the one-woman theatre.” The 
sketches presented are familiar to her 
following—‘The Italian Lesson,” “Three 
Generations in a Court of Domestic Re- 
lations’ and “The Scottish Immigrant” 
—and display brilliantly both her satire 
and warmth of human understanding. 
(RCA Victor LM-1859) 


SIR MAX BEERBOHM READS HIS 


OWN ESSAYS — “The Incomparable 


Max,” as George Bernard Shaw called 
him, delivers two of his essays, “The 
Crime” and “London Revisited,” in de- 
lightful fashion. At eighty-two, this noted 
essayist and caricaturist is still the mas- 
ter of the well-turned phrase. (Angel 
35206) In a similar vein, but far less 
satisfactory, is Sacha Guitry’s L’ESPRIT 
DE PARIS. 


livers some personal thoughts on Paris 


Guitry, now seventy, de- 


and a collection of maxims which range 
from Montaigne to Goethe. He speaks 
in French, but with little enthusiasm. 
(London LL 899 


The City of Light After Dark (continued from page 74) 


Revivals have included all sorts of 
works: Jean Anouilh’s Le Rendez-vous 
de Senlis; Jacques Deval’s Her Card- 
board Lover, now slightly rewritten and 
retitled La Maniére Forte, and acted by 
a droll comedian, Robert Lamoureaux, 
and a beauty from the pictures, Gene- 
vieve Page; Jean Cocteau’s La Machine 
Infernale, with Jean Marais, Elvire Po- 
pesco and Jeanne Moreau; Lucien Des- 
caves’ touching comedy about the gener- 
ation that fell in the 1914-18 war, Le 
Coeur Ebloui; André Roussin’s best play, 
Les Ocufs de l’Autruche, with Pierre 
Michodiere; and the 
Marcel 


Voulez 


Fresnay, at the 
Theatre-en-Rond’s 
Achard’s fanciful circu: fable 


reprise of 


Vous Jouer avec Moi, vhich suits arena 
production like a glove and in which 
Robert Dhery and Christian Duvalleix as 
the lovelorn clowns deliver reputation- 
making performances. 


Finally there is the new Casino de 
Paris show Sensations de Paris, probably 
the best revue that Paris has seen since 
the war. Henri Varna, high priest of the 
celebrated tourist mecca for the last 
thirty years, has provided the familiar 
and unfailing ingredients of nudity and 


scenic splendor, and the lustrous tableaux 
range from Byzantine orgies followed by 
deshabille coronations to a red-coated fox 
hunt led by Lady Chatterley. Despite 
these occasional and quite irrelevant di- 
gressions, this revue is dominated by a 
Latin-American flavor that sets the stage 
for the debut of the Alfredo Alaria ballet 
from Argentina, a superb company that 
has been accorded the wildest praise. It 
has been compared to the original Rus- 
sian ballet, for example, though these 
dancers, for all their virtues, have no 
more to do with the Russian ballet than 
have the Rockettes. 


What they offer is an electric reper- 
tory—lighted, costumed and directed by 
their twenty-two-year-old chieftain, Al- 
aria, whose choreography and dancing is 
causing a sensation. This is something 
invigorating and unique from the other 
side of the world: Gaucho dances of the 
pampas, a completely original and star- 
tling interpretation of Ravel’s Bolero, a 
fast and very funny burlesque of the 
cloche hat and Charleston era as it must 
have been in South America, and—as a 
climax—a frantic human sacrifice num- 
ber filled with jungle savagery. 
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Life with Bobby 
(continued from page 65) 

case of trouble. The show went on as 
scheduled, with the stage manager, Har- 
old McGee, reading the children’s parts. 
No further difficulties arose, and All 
God's Chillun played out its successful 
run in peace and quiet, albeit without 
child actors. 

I dare say the same impulses that make 
a man an artist also make him a per- 
fectionist. Bobby was not without his 
I called on him at the Berg- 
man Studio late one afternoon to find 


torments. 


him desolate over a simple living room 
interior. He had had the walls painted 
over and over, and Berg had expended 
all his care, patience and talent on glaz- 
ings, scumblings and every other device 
of enrichment known to good painters. 
“It still looks like the wall of a jail,” 
said Bobby with chagrin. The problem 
was finally solved when he turned the 
back wall into a mural painting with a 
background of real silver leaf. ‘““Nothing’s 
as difficult as a plain, ordinary interior,” 
Bobby confided. “It’s the interior-deco- 
ration boys who know how to handle that 
sort of setting. I’m never good at it be- 
cause I struggle with it and try to dram- 
atize it.” I reminded him of the fine 
interiors he had done, but he would al- 
“Why, oh 
why can we never get all we try for?” 
he wailed. 

Like the rest of us, Bobby was not 


low no comfort that day. 


always successful; but even more than 
most designers, he allowed his below-par 
settings to upset him. “The hurry—the 
tearing hurry of production! No time to 
think. You fall back on the foolproof 
effects you’ve learned—a spot of red in 
a gray setting; a settee you've used be- 
a dreadful 
thing!” (He had found somewhere an 


fore . . . Repeating oneself 


early-Victorian settee, upholstered in 
mulberry velvet, that satisfied him as a 
piece of furniture, and he could not re- 
sist the temptation, especially under 
stress of work, to use it more than once.) 

Yes, Bobby knew the bleakness of 
frustration and defeat; it was something 
his peppery, buoyant temperament could 
not always suppress. And he could sym- 


pathize keenly whenever he sensed that 


life’s bitterness was being visited upon 


others. I don’t remember, now, whom it 
was he quoted, but I have not forgotten 
his antidote to despair: “When you have 
nothing else left, you have your work.” 

And Bobby knew that “prison of the 
flesh,” the mortal body—‘the thing you 
stand up before the mirror and shave 
every day,” as he once described it rue- 
fully. I never questioned him about his 
religion, which must have been rather 
He felt literally impelled 
by something: “Ever since I was young 
I have felt a hand or a breath at my 


unorthodox. 
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Dramatic visibility 


Century’s Fresnelite creates accent 


in lighting the acting areas 
from behind the proscenium. 


Highly effective, a basic component of any 
lighting system, this widely used instrument 


is an efficient soft edge spotlight 


with a wide variability 
of beam spread. 

#500 — 750 watts 

Price $22.00 (lamp extra) 


Century Lighting, Inc. 


521 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 


I don’t think I 
could have continued to live without it.” 

Yet he made formal denial of any 
mysticism in his work: “My approach 


shoulder moving me. 


to theatre is not mystic but poetic, and 
I feel with Sir Philip Sidney that ‘poets 
are the least liars.””’ He was critical of 
the theatre as he found it, considering 
it “essentially a prose theatre, a journal- 
istic theatre—largely on account of the 
playwrights who can’t see beyond their 
own noses.”” There was nothing halfway 
about his defense of fantasy: “We never 
That’s what 
We finally arrive at a 
fantasy that includes all the others.” 


rid ourselves of fantasies. 
life consists of. 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


The romantic poets—Keats, Shelley, 
D’Annunzio and especially Yeats—were 
his favorites. (His dream of producing 
Yeats’s Plays for Dancers never material- 
ized, so far as I know, nor did his pro- 
posed staging of The Song of Songs from 
the Bible.) Yeats’s vivid phrase, “the 
proud fragility of dreams,” struck a re- 
sponsive chord with Bobby; he quoted it 
to me often as his definition of theatre 

an ephemeral art, an iridescent bubble 
blown into the air, taking on, for an 
instant, a remarkable shimmering life, 
It hurt Bobby that I 
could never fully accept his thesis that 


then vanishing. 


“intuition is as exact and unerring as 
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logic.” For him, intuition was the only 
sure means of knowing, and the poet was 
the wisest of all men. Bobby was better 
qualified than a great many others to 
make that assertion. His intuition was 
far more vigorous than that of the more 
woolly-minded art-for-art’s-sakers. Bobby 
himself had a healthy contempt for es- 
thetes, whom he pictured as coming to 
place their meager talents on the altar 
of “the high, thin flame of art.” And it 
was noteworthy that he adored Whitman 
equally with Yeats. 


Bossy retained his sympathy with in- 
dividuals for the rest of his life, but it 
seemed to me that his feeling of responsi- 
bility for people in the mass gradually 
became blunted. (Perhaps, like most oth- 
ers, he began to feel helpless before the 
developing tragedy of world events.) 
Without doubt he was troubled by the 
apple sellers and bread lines of the de- 
pression era; and he must at least have 
read about the homeless men sleeping in 
the subways. But I do not recall that he 
felt personally obliged to do anything 
about this state of affairs. 

It was about this time that I began 
to sense the advent of “epic” or “didac- 
tic” theatre as a form of staging that 
would some day succeed our present 
form. This notion of a didactic theatre 
suited to the age of science was a pill 
hard for Bobby to swallow. After listen- 
ing to me, he would read “page after 
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page of Emerson,” as he said, to take 
the taste of scientific theatre out of his 
mouth. Later, during the preparation of 
my book New Theatres for Old, which 
he read in manuscript, he scolded me at 
long distance from Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, where he was then living: 

“You shy away from the words art, 
exultation, ecstasy, excitement, as if there 
were something forbidden about them. 

“I disagree completely with certain of 
your statements, as, for example, when 
you speak of Prometheus as the first sci- 


entist . . . the fire he stole was not that 
kind of fire. 


“Why do you imply that flat balanced 
backgrounds on the stage are not dy- 
namic? The Parthenon, which is com- 
pletely balanced, is one of the most 
dynamic buildings in the world. One’s 
work is either dynamic or it isn’t. 


“And why do you speak of Jung so 
flippantly ?” 

It took months for Bobby’s irritation 
to die down, after which he sent me one 
of his quickly scrawled notes: 


“I was talking about you the other day 
and I said, ‘It isn’t Max’s theories, it is 
his nature that shines through.’ Not 
bad, that.” 


Whether or not one always agreed 
with Bobby, no one could ignore his 
restless, probing mind. His was a mind 
that shuttled between practice and 
theory, the one experience enriching the 
other. To each new design commission 
he brought a sense of high excitement. 
Watching him at his drawing board was 
like witnessing a departure into space. 
Each new setting meant a venture into 
the unknown, a pushing back of the 
frontiers of design. 


What Bobby brought to the American 
stage was not merely a succession of fine 
settings but a great visual poetry, a grasp 
of the scenic elements of all earthly space 
and time. It was Bobby who introduced 
me to the formal elegance of Restoration 
England, to the purity of New England 
architecture, to the imaginative terror 
of voodooism, the gaiety of Sicilian peas- 
ant carts, the starkness of New Mexican 
adobe villages, the soaring poetry of 
Shakespeare’s theatre whose cover was 
the sky, that “majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire.” 


Technical progress in the theatre was 
creating stage machinery of the most 
elaborate kind: A_ setting could be 
handled by a revolving platform at the 
touch of a button, sinking noiselessly to 
a sub-basement, there to roll off while a 
second setting rose just as silently to re- 
place the first. But Bobby, whose busi- 
ness it was to deal with these machines, 
retained the purity of heart of the first 
mime who ever stepped onto a stage 
platform. He asked, “Is there literally 


anything more needed for theatre than 
the ‘three boards and a passion’? At the 
old Wharf Theatre in Provincetown, all 
we had was a floor and some candles for 
footlights, but Gene’s first plays found an 
audience just the same. A living idea 
can grow with almost nothing to help 
it, but no mechanical help can give life 
to something that’s dead.” 


Bossy’s substitute for mechanical shift- 
ing devices was the semipermanent set- 
ting in which a permanent structure 
serves, with minor variations, to indicate 
a great many locales. For Arthur Hop- 
kins’ production of Richard III (1920), 
Bobby used this method, making stage 
history with a generalized structure sug- 
gesting the Tower of London. The 
method is now in common use on the 
American stage, too often, however, with 
a basic structure that is no more than a 
carpenter's solution of the dramatic 
problem. Bobby’s work made it clear 
that the generalized setting requires a 
dramatic summary, a philosophy, a poetic 
insight into the theme of a play. 


Bobby knew, as all honest designers 
know, that he must justify his work on 
stage; that he must prove his contribu- 
tion to be necessary. This was a chal- 
lenge he never hesitated to accept. His 
answer was always in terms of drama, 
not in terms of illustration. If at times 
he did not prove his point—as in his 
Macbeth, with its three immense masks 
hung high over the stage and casting a 
baleful light on the events below—let me 
ask how many designers could fail so 
magnificently ? 


For one or two of his designs he had 
a special affection, perhaps because they 
went farthest in subordinating the famil- 
iar world to a passionate search for the 
spiritual. One of these was the setting 
for a scene in Walter Hasenclever’s Be- 
yond, which consisted only of Bobby’s be- 
loved mulberry settee in front of a sky 
lit with dim stars. Another was the model 
for Maeterlinck’s The Seven Princesses, 
a skeleton setting of Gothic arches. About 
the quality of this model he mused, “Is 
it something that future designers will 
make use of, or is it one of those sterile 
experiments, forgotten as the world 
moves on?” Speaking for myself, at 
least, I think they will make use of it; 
I recently adapted it in one of my de- 
signs for Saint Joan. 


In a group of essays, The Dramatic 
Imagination, Bobby formulated what he 
thought a setting should be: 


“Everything that is actual must un- 
dergo a strange metamorphosis, a kind 
of seachange, before it can become truth 
in the theatre. There is a curious mys- 
tery in this. You will remember the 
quotation from Hamlet: 
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‘My father!— methinks I see my 
father. 

O where, my lord? 

In my mind’s eye, Horatio.’ 


“Stage designing should be addressed 
to this eye of the mind. A good scene 
is not a picture. 
but it is something conveyed as well; a 
feeling, an evocation. Plato says some- 
where: lt is beauty I seek, not beautiful 


things. That is what I mean. A setting | 


is not just a beautiful thing, a collection 
of beautiful things. It is a presence, a 
mood, a symphonic accompaniment to 
the drama, a great warm wind fanning 
the drama to flame.” 


I don’t see how a scene designer of 
whatever school or persuasion could 
quarrel with that. But even if it were 
entirely wrong as a definition, it would 
still convey the nobility that Bobby 
sought in his work, and his sense of re- 
sponsibility to the theatre. 


Bobby’s stage settings for Lute Song 
in 1946 were among his last; and, I am 
told, they were possibly his best. I was 
not in New York at the time and missed 
seeing them. Bobby was then fifty-eight 
and had been working rather intermit- 
tently for some years past. Lute Song 
focused the spotlight of fame on him 
again for a new generation of theatre- 
goers. “I’m a serious, aging artist,” he 
teld a PM reporter with evident weari- 
ness. “I’ve been discovered three or four 
times before.” 


In January, 1954, learning of a serious 
operation he had undergone, I wrote him 
at Union, New Hampshire, to ask about 
his health. “I have been very ill but 
expect to be all over everything by 
spring,” he replied. “I don’t know 
whether you know that I went all over 
the country lecturing year before last. 
All over. The audiences are so huge you 
just can’t believe it.” 


There was something of the old zestful 
Bobby there. But there was also some- 
thing about that curious repetition of 
“all over” that gave me a feeling of un- 
easiness. This was the last letter I ever 
received from him. 


As I think of Bobby Jones now, the 
years roll away and I see him again be- 
hind the drawing board at his eyrie over- 
looking Bergman’s paint frames. The 
kitchen table at which he works is lit- 
tered with paints and with swatches of 
textiles; facing him is the bulletin board 
on which he pins his correspondence, 
public and private. The day is warm; 
his coat is off and he wears a tattered 
shirt fresh from the laundry. He is 
young and bearded and eternally boyish; 
he is keen of mind and debonair of spirit. 
He is the artist and poet of our theatre. 
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Spelvin 
(continued from page 70) 


flipped over Tebaldi—and the rumor in 
music circles is that Chapman doesn’t 
know a note from an I.0.U. 

On one recent night in New York 
there were two exciting premiéres—the 
melodrama, The Desperate Hours and 
the first production of Richard Strauss’s 
Arabella in the United States. In the 
Times, critic Brooks Atkinson started 
right off by saying, “Add to the current 
stock of literate thrillers The Desperate 
Hours.” He concluded by saying, “(It) 
shatters the nerves.”” On a nearby page, 
critic Olin Downes began, “The perform- 
ance of Arabella was one thing; the 
opera, in our opinion, another.” He then 
dug into Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians or some other reference 
book for a lot of B-matter which he 
probably wrote in advance. In the Her- 
ald Tribune, critic Walter F. Kerr 
started off boldly, “As slam-bang melo- 
drama ... The Desperate Hours is a 
beaut.” On the same page, critic Paul 
Henry Lang called Arabella “a signifi- 
cant achievement’—and then started 
picking the thing apart. Spelvin got a 
laugh when Lang, a freshman in the 
music criticking business, inadvertently 
admitted he was stumped because he 
didn’t have a book to refer to for his 
B-matter. He was puzzled by detecting 
traces of Puccini in the Strauss melodies 
and confessed he didn’t know what to 
make of this, saying, “The three-volume 
treatise on Strauss’s imagery is not yet 
written, therefore I am without guid- 
ance on this difficult subject.” You 
wouldn’t catch a drama critic leafing 
through somebody else’s stuff for guid- 
ance—he’d jump right in and guide 
himself. 





NEXT MONTH 


Theatre Arts will present 
the complete text of 


“KING of HEARTS" 


by Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke 
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The Season on and off Broadway 
(continued from page 23) 


badly. Big Daddy’s hurling of Brick, Mrs. 
Brick’s kneeling, the family tableau like 
a police line-up as Big Daddy tells his 
elephant joke, are all strained. Though 
the script is realistic to the point of Zola- 
ism, Kazan, perhaps at the author’s de- 
mand, has chosen to tell it in the stylized 
manner of an expressionist. The fourth 
wall is used as a mirror. Mrs. Brick pulls 
an invisible cord to turn on the light. 
People open and shut a door that does 
not exist. The tone of the production is 
not in harmony with the text. 

Both in Camino Real—which was, on 
the whole, an interesting piece of work— 
and in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, there has 
been a failure of artistic control. Will 
Kowalski now yield up the driver’s seat 
and allow Williams to resume steering? 
In view of the acclaim this play has 
brought him, the outlook is rather dim. 
Kowalski is undoubtedly crying, “See, I 
told you all the time.” 


3 FOR TONIGHT 

Paul Gregory, a man who has proven 
that scenery and costumes are useless 
fripperies in the dramatic theatre, has 
now set out to prove that you can achieve 
success in the musical theatre by com- 
bining two night club acts, a master of 
ceremonies and a vocal chorus. After all, 
Victor Borge, operating strictly as a lone 
wolf, has achieved a radiant triumph. If 
this trend continues, producers will be 
foolish to waste money hiring choreog- 
raphers and paying stars big salaries and 
forking out nice royalties for scores by 
Irving Berlin and Cole Porter. I can 
already see Ernie Martin and Cy Feuer 
curiously scanning the weekly statements 
of 3 for Tonight and wondering whether 
it is worth while going through the 
trauma of producing a show like Silk 
Stockings. 3 for Tonight is the Copa- 
cabana without tables. Marge and Gower 
Champion dance. They dance good. 
Harry Belafonte sings. He sings great. 
The voices of Walter Schumann vocal- 
ize. And Hiram Sherman is—well, not 
a master of ceremonies but a conféren- 
cier. He conferences with charm. This 
is the type of show of which a critic says 
that it provides an agreeable evening of 
diversion. 


CHAMPAGNE COMPLEX 

This is a comedy about a girl who has 
a compulsion to undress whenever she 
drinks champagne. It has a cast of three 
characters. It proves five things. One, 
the author, Leslie Stevens, cannot write 
comedy lines. Two, Polly Bergen should 
go back to being a band vocalist. Three, 
John Dall is a good-looking guy. Four, 
Donald Cook’s sense of timing is superb, 
and he is one of the virtuosos of high 
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comedy in the profession. Five, director 


Michael Gordon simply must cease man- 
gling farces. He has no gift for this 
genre. He must confine his efforts to so- 
cial drama, for his own sake. I am keep- 
ing my own personal tally of his direc- 
torial misadventures in comedy. This 
makes three in a row upon which he has 
laid his solemn hand. Counting back- 
ward, they are Champagne Complex, 
The Tender Trap and His and Hers. 


MEET THE PEOPLE—1955 


This production should have been titled 
Lionel Stander’s Shambles of 1955. In 
what was announced as Broadway’s first 
café theatre, in the old situation of Billy 
Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe, we were 
promised a saturnalia of dining, drinking, 
dancing and a full-length Broadway re- 
vue. I have for a long time felt that we 
needed a place where we could drink 
while watching a performance. 


The pandemonium out front was 
equaled only by the boredom on stage. 
Let me review the dinner first. We or- 
dered extra dry martinis and got double 
daiquiris. In the aisles, waiters and crit- 
ics mingled in angry confusion. Plates 
of food were spilled on customers. We 
got shrimp and soup before the curtain 
rose. The meat and coffee came at mid- 
night. Who had the heart to dance? 


The show was tired and listless, lack- 
ing the zest and sparkle that this type 
of youthful revue is supposed to have. 
Far from wanting to meet any people, 
this sort of production is enough to send 
one into a schizophrenic withdrawal from 
other persons. A few of the performers 
were interesting. Sheila Guyse has beauty 
and grace and sparkle. Conrad Buckner 
has kinetic energy and volatility and 
sparkle. John Haymer has pantomimic 
skill. Lionel Stander, who was not billed 
as a performer, could not bear to stay 
out of the act. As coproducer, he took 
the stage before the first act and during 
the intermission to deliver two uninspir- 
ing orations pleading for tolerance and 
understanding of a producer’s problems. 
He bought everybody a drink on the 
house. (This part is good.) The high 
spot of the evening occurred when the 
stage manager appeared as the curtain 
fell on Act I and said that instead of a 
twenty-minute intermission, there would 
only be a five-minute one so the critics 
could see the whole show before dashing 
away to write their reviews. (This was 
a very impractical step on the part of 
the management, as it turned out.) Any- 
way, the stage manager intended to urge 
the customers to remain seated unless 
they absolutely had to go where people 
go during intermissions. Instead, he 
pulled a marvelous Freudian error. He 


said, “Please do not be in your seats un- 
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less necessary.” A lot of people followed 
his suggestion. 


TEACH ME HOW TO CRY 


This is a play about two tortured ado- 
lescents. It is an often told tale, and 
playwright Patricia Joudry contributes 
nothing that is fresh or startling to the 
theme. She writes with feeling and kind- 
ness, and her characters ring true. But I 
had a déja vu feeling about the whole 
thing, as if I suddenly had walked 
through a looking glass and found myself 
in an old Floyd Dell novel. (This dates 
me horribly, I must confess, but I have 
grown to a horrible date.) John C. 
Becher, who played the father of the tor- 
tured boy adolescent; Nan McFarland, 
who played the mother of same; and 
Nancy Marchand, the schizophrenic 
mother of the tortured female adolescent, 
all gave quite excellent accounts of 
themselves, and Becher especially molded 
a fine piece of characterization. The 
settings by John Blankenchip were spare 
and imaginative, and made the tiny stage 
of the Theatre de Lys seem fuller than 
it has ever seemed before. Robert Har- 
tung’s direction was sensitive, and re- 
flected a valiant effort to tie a basically 
episodic narrative into a dramatic unity: 
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The Art of Adaptation (continued from page 28) 


“Hartford Conn.” You can bet that if he 
makes any reference at all to the adapter, 
it is as his traducteur. 

Translator indeed! All you’ve used is 
that one measly situation—well, maybe 
two situations. If you’d wanted to, you 
could have helped yourself to the pica- 
yune bit you did use and he’d never have 
known a thing. That’s what you should 
have done. That French so-and-so prob- 
ably swiped the idea from someone else 
in the first place. Everyone knows what 
these foreigners are. They haven’t our 
American standards of honesty. 

It must be admitted that the ethics 
involved in this business of adapting 
never have been on a very high level. As 
a starter take Shakespeare, who wrote: 
“Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.”’ Oh, can’t you, Will? How about 
a lad named Arthur Brooke and a little 
thing he wrote called Romeus and Juliet? 
Did you give him any credit in the 
billing at the Globe? Or any royalties? 
Nary a line, nary a groat. And your 
Winter's Tale. Any mention of a novel 
called Pandosto by brother playwright 
Greene? The example set for succeeding 
generations of play adapters was far from 
good, and things had not improved very 
much by the time Sheridan made his ap- 
pearance. He went to sundry sources, 
including Vanbrugh and Kotzebue, and 
took bows for the invention of the mala- 
propism, which was familiar in Eliza- 
bethan times. 

A tip for the adapter who wishes to 
follow in these mighty footsteps is to 
work what we of the profession call the 
sex switch. Sounds pretty Krafft-Ebing- 
ish? Let me explain. 

You take a successful play, say The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street. The plot 
structure is familiar—invalid poetess; pos- 
sessive, tyrannical father; forceful young 
man who comes to the rescue, arouses a 
spirit of revolt in daughter and carries 
her away. (This, incidentally, is known 
as the Andromeda formula.) Well, now 
comes the sex switch—invalid poet, 
dominating mother, the rescuer in the 


form of a _ high-spirited girl. What 
emerges is the theme of the silver cord. 

Let me cite an actual case. Back in 
1928 there was a play called The Bache- 
lor Father in which a man gathers his 
children together and explains that each 
one has a different mother, to none of 
whom had their easygoing papa been 
married. The mothers are summoned and 
the ashes of past romance are stirred 
nostalgically, while the love affairs of two 
of the children also are dealt with. 
Freddie Jackson saw this as an excellent 
opportunity for a sex switch, and in 
1944 a comedy appeared called Slightly 
Scandalous. Here the bachelor father be- 
comes a mother, and competing swains 
appear, each with his claim on the moth- 
er’s affections. Slightly Scandalous was 
not successful but a French adapter, 
Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon, took it over, and 
under the title Les Enfants d’Edouard, it 
was a hit of the 1951-52 Paris season. 
This was followed by an English adapta- 
tion of the French adaptation, through 
an operation performed by British play- 
wright Alan Melville. He renamed the 
play Dear Charles, and after a highly 
successful run in London, it returned to 
its homeland under that name. No one 
bothered with a further change; out of 
consideration for a fabulous star it has 
been habitual during the past season 
merely to ask for “two tickets for 
Tallulah.” 

As for the talented M. Sauvajon, he 
has scored another hit of the Paris 
season with a play called Adorable 
Julia, adapted from Larger Than Life, 
which was my adaptation of Somerset 
Maugham’s novel Theatre. Sauvajon’s 
play is now being adapted into Spanish, 
after which I propose to have it adapted 
back into English. With all these trained 
minds at work, it should be quite some- 
thing by the time it returns from its 
travels. 

To revert to Shakespeare, isn’t the 
foregoing somewhat similar to the case 
of Hamlet? That masterpiece’s source 
traces to Saxo Grammaticus’ The Latin 
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History of the Danes, which in turn was 
published in a French translation by 
Belleforest. All this came before Shake- 
speare’s version. His Hamlet has, of 
course, been adapted into French and 
Danish, and if the author of The Latin 
History of the Danes is an honest ghost, 
he will surely have to admit that this is 
one case in which the adapter has im- 
proved on the original. 

Having already struck a personal note, 
may I conclude with a curious example 
gleaned from my own volume of remi- 
niscences? A good many years ago I was 
asked by Charlie Dillingham to adapt 
a reigning French success called Ta 
Bouche. I did, but when I sent the script 
to dear old C. B., he returned it, saying 
it was too far removed from the original. 
“If the authors of Ta Bouche came to 
see this,” he said, “they’d never recog- 
nize it.” He was right. But I was able to 
produce my adaptation—it was called 
Tip-Toes—at the same time that Charlie 
put on Ta Bouche. I won't gloat but Ta 
Bouche ran only two weeks, while its 
adaptation. . However, there’s not 
quite the excuse for patting myself on 
the back that the figures suggest. Tip- 
Toes had a score by George Gershwin. 
If he had written one for Ta Bouche, 
I’ve an idea it might have run just as 
long. 

So there you are, adapters of the 
future. If you’ve gathered anything from 
these few hints, it should be not to treat 
the chap whose work you are adapting 
with too much respect. Take a leaf from 
the book of that hardened gang of 
adapters who write for the screen. They 
are used to kicking around the top liter- 
ary products of the world. They start on 
the assumption that they could make 
The Divine Comedy even more divine. 
And maybe they are right, for there’s no 
doubt we adapters are in a business in 
which a retailored article is quite often 
more acceptable—and more durable— 
than one of those showy numbers that 
has come straight from the designer’s 
workroom. 
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The Players 
(continued from page 64) 


“you’re a cab.” That joke must have 
gone all over the world. Another evening, 
John Drew emerged from The Players, 
somewhat off the beam, and commanded 
a horse-drawn cab. Murphy waved one 
up, assisted Drew into the vehicle and 
asked, “Where to, sir?” “The Players,” 
said the actor. Murphy argued, “But 
you’re at The Players, sir.” Drew, in all 
his dignity, roared, “I said The Players!” 
So Murphy shrugged and sent the cab 
driver on a tour around Gramercy Park. 
Within five minutes the expedition had 
returned and Murphy helped Drew de- 
bark. “Young man,” he said severely to 
Murphy as he re-entered the club, never 
question my diction!” 

If one goes into the club as Drew did 
and starts up the wide, curved stair in- 
stead of down, one comes to a landing 
where there are alphabetically arranged, 
open mailboxes. One night Oliver Her- 
ford, perhaps the sharpest and most caus- 
tic wit in all the history of The Players, 
was at the landing looking to see if he 
had any mail. He heard a loud row at 
the bar below, and soon up the stairs 
came an actor who, because he was so 
quarrelsome when he’d been drinking, 
was the most unpopular member of the 
club. This actor was steaming. He said 
to Herford, “I’ve never been so insulted 
in my life! I’ve been offered a thousand 
dollars to resign from the club!” Herford 
looked up from his mail and said, quietly, 
“Hold out and you’ll get two.” 

There is another memorable story 
about this stairway. Don Marquis, creator 
of archy and mehitabel and the Old 
Soak, was in failing health, and his doc- 
tor had given him serious warning that 
he must stop drinking. Marquis obeyed 
the edict for several months. Then, com- 
ing down from his room above one night, 
he paused midway and leaned over the 
stair rail, surveying those in the pool- 
room below. The members were surprised 
to note that he was potted. “Gentle- 
men,” he announced, “I want you all to 
bear witness that after a terrific struggle 
I have conquered that goddam will power 
of mine!” 

Next to the mailbox is the club bulletin 
board, which announces such activities as 
pipe nights, and carries applications for 
membership — and black-bordered cards 
for members who have died. Herford had 
a morbid fascination for these cards and 
always looked to see who was new. Once 
he was seen shaking his head mournfully 
and heard to comment, “Always the 
wrong man.” 

On this first floor above the street level 
at the front of the house are a large liv- 
ing room with lounges and chairs, and, 
facing the street, two smaller rooms 
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equipped for lounging, reading and letter 
writing. On the walls of these rooms are 
the club’s most treasured paintings, in- 
cluding a portrait of Booth as Richelieu 
and of Jefferson as Bob Acres. There also 
is a painting of Junius Brutus Booth, 
Edwin’s father, which has been deftly 
patched. This portrait had been hanging 
in a Southern mansion after the Civil 
War, and some irate patriot of the time 
had run his sword through it. 


To the rear of the house on this main 
floor are the grillroom and an enclosed 
dining porch overlooking a sunken gar- 
den. Around the walls of the grillroom 
hang pewter mugs bearing the names of 
early Players. Sometimes there are two 
names on a mug, for once there was a 
sale, and a member was permitted to buy 
the mug of someone who had passed on 
and have his own name engraved on it. 
Thus it is possible for a member of today 
to quaff his ale or beer from a tankard 
bearing the names of Mark Twain and 
Ambrose Bierce—for its was Bierce who 
“bought” the Twain mug. 


On the upper floors of this stately 
house are the enormous library, offices, 
the Booth Room and a private dining 
room which will seat about twenty-five. 
Also, still higher, are eight small bed- 
rooms. Two of these are permanently 
occupied by Franklin P. Adams and 
Henry Lanier; the others do a lively 
transient trade. Most of these rooms were 
servants’ quarters when the house was 
Booth’s home. 

The private dining room does not 
have as many intimate parties as once it 
had, due, no doubt, to the cost of party- 
ing today. The club’s Thanksgiving menu 
for 1906 offered Buzzard’s Bay oysters, 
the usual celery, olives and radishes, 
green turtle soup, sweetbreads en casse- 
role, roast turkey with all the trimmings, 
salad, Camembert, mince pie and coffee 
—and the price was 50 cents! When the 
dining room isn’t in use, it is appropri- 
ated by the poker players, including, of 
course, F. P. A. A member mourns that 
the game isn’t what it used to be, for 
betting is modest and playing is con- 
servative. This holds true for all The 
Players’ indoor sports; betting, if any, at 
the pool table is likely to be a dollar a 
game, or a dime a ball in the popular 
pastime of “eight ball.” 


On the second Tuesday of every 
month, the private dining room is in- 
vaded by the only outside group which 
ever is entertained at The Players—the 
twenty-three members of the board of 
governors of the Dutch Treat Club. 
Many of these also are Players, and many 
Players are Dutch Treaters, so the af- 
filiation is a close one. The Dutch Treat 
governors pay for their own elaborate 
dinners. Right from the beginning, there 
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was a party in the private room follow- 
ing the monthly meeting of The Players’ 
board. Once Laurence Hutton missed a 
meeting and next day asked Booth how 
the party was “Oh,” said Edwin, “the 
supper was cold but the champagne was 
warm.” One famous dinner was given for 
Mark Twain by twenty-five of his friends. 
The table decorations were stuffed frogs. 
Brander Matthews presided, and those in 
attendance included Richard Watson 
Gilder, Robert Underwood Johnson, 
David Bispham, Albert Bigelow Paine 
and Daniel Frohman. 

On November 1, 1894, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis ordered the private dining 
room for November 15, and a fine din- 
ner prepared for a number of guests. He 
explained that he would be out of town 
for a couple of weeks and wanted ar- 
rangements made in his absence. Came 
the night of the dinner and all the guests 
—but no Davis. The party dined any- 
how, while the town was combed by 
telephone for the host. 

Davis turned up about eleven o’clock 
and admitted he had forgotten about his 
party. He said he had gotten on the El 
at Franklin Square late in the afternoon, 
and had to stand. He noticed one of the 
publishing Harper brothers sitting in 
front of him, face buried in a paper. 
Davis stepped on his toes and Harper 
pushed him away without looking up. 
Davis trod on him a second time, and 
this time the victim looked up, recog- 
nized his tormentor and opened with a 
volley of abuse. 

“I pulled the newspaper from his hand 
and returned with language as good as 
his own,” Davis continued. “The car was 
in an uproar. Men took sides. We chal- 
lenged each other to a fight and kept 
up the violent quarreling until we reached 
Twenty-eighth Street, my destination. I 
shouted to the guard to make room for 
us. When the train stopped I offered my 
arm to Billy Harper. We walked out, arm 
in arm, and on reaching the platform we 
raised our hats and bowed to the crowd. 
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Amid clapping and cheering we left the 
platform, but instead of going home to 
get ready for dinner, I went with Billy 
to his club.” 


Seventy-three distinguished men were 
present when The Players came into be- 
ing on the New Year’s Eve of 1888— 
Otis Skinner, Mark Twain and Daniel 
Frohman among them. On that first eve- 
ning Booth handed over the deed giving 
his home to the club, and on every 
Founder’s Night the deed of gift is read 
aloud. The Founder’s Night 
speaker, in 1889, was Lawrence Barrett. 
In following years there were such as 
Chauncey M. Depew, Grover Cleveland, 
Joseph Jefferson, Henry Codman Potter, 
John Drew, Mark Twain, Francis Wil- 
son, Howard Kyle, Royal Cortissoz, John 
Barrymore and Job E. Hedges. Not all, 
obviously, were actors, and some were not 
connected with the theatre in any way. 
It had been Booth’s idea that The Play- 
ers’ membership should have a_ broad 
base—and it always has. A lawyer—such 
as Joseph Daly, Augustin’s brother 
could become a member; and so, in 
theory, could 


second 


anyone whose personal 
qualifications seemed fitting; many of 
the members are on the club’s roster as 
“patrons of the arts.” But The Players 
is no place for “joiners,” for the mem- 
bership is most carefully screened. The 
only ban against a particular calling was 
an unwritten one preventing the mem- 
bership of drama critics, which is thought 
to have stemmed from somebody's per- 
sonal dislike of William Winter. That 
ban was lifted years ago with the admis- 
sion to membership of the late Burns 
Mantle. devoted member, 
Burns was instrumental in rearranging 
and redecorating the fine library. Other 
critics and drama editors have since be- 
come members, and there has been no 


bloodshed. 


An active, 


Since The Players is a men’s retreat, 
there was a long-standing ban on all 
women except chambermaids, except for 
the once-a-year Ladies’ Day on April 23, 
at which much tea is served. Although 
the members are bitterly split on the 


subject, The Players now opens its doors 


to women on from four to six Sunday 
evenings a year. The Players has enter- 
tained only five women as honored guests 

Sarah Bernhardt, who made it twice; 
Mme. Modjeska, Lady Forbes-Robertson, 
Clara Louise Kellogg and Mrs. Pedro de 
Cérdoba. Booth’s daughter, Mrs. Igna- 
tius Booth Crossman, always had access 
to her father’s room at all times. In 
1941 a pipe night broke with tradition, 
when actresses were invited to participate 
in a salute to the theatre season; they 
included Frances Starr, Margaret Dale, 
Dorothy Stickney, Lucile Watson and 
Flora Robson. 


A pipe night—so called because mem- 
bers used to smoke clay pipes and free 
tobacco—usually happens about once a 
month. It is a dinner and entertainment. 
Whoever is the Pipemaster makes the 
principal speech, and the entertainment 
is widely varied. The writer of this ar- 
ticle was involved in putting together 
pipe nights for a considerable period, and 
he considers that his triumph was getting 
Walter Hampden and Ernest Truex to 
pad themselves ludicrously in Dutch cos- 
tumes and do an old Weber and Fields 
burlesque act. They were directed by 
Joey Faye, a veteran burlesquer. But 
some of the best entertainment is liable 
to happen any time—at the bar, at the 
pool table, in the library or at dinner. 
One of the favorite pool anecdotes con- 
cerns Roland Winters, who has been in 
movies a great deal lately. Winters is 
one of the best players in the club—and 
a pixy. One day the kibitzers were ap- 
plauding a run he was making. Between 
shots and puffs on a cigar, Roley mod- 
estly acknowledged the plaudits. He said, 
“All I ever learned . . . about pool... 
was taught me by my mother 
was ... the best I ever knew.” Here 
Winters reached far over the table, made 
a difficult shot, and continued, “She 
never used a bridge. But in those 
days . . . they wore high-button shoes.” 


The shaggy dog type of anecdote is 
not as new as one might think. Henry 
E. Dixey was telling this one at The 
Players’ bar at the turn of the century: 
A thirsty ventriloquist, accompanied by 
a dog, went into a saloon and ordered a 
Martini. “Make it two,” said the dog, 
and the bartender’s eyes bugged. Dog 
and master began chatting together to 
the increasing wonderment of the bar- 
man. Finally the bartender offered a 
thousand dollars for the talking dog. 
The animal objected loudly, but his mas- 
ter argued that he needed the money, 
and the bartender promised he'd take 
good care of the pooch. The deal was 
made and the ventriloquist sidled toward 
the door. The indignant dog called, “All 
right, go on and leave me then—but if 
you do, I'll never say another word as 
long as I live.” 


At a poker game once, some players 
were raking an unpopular man over the 
coals. One of the players came halfway 
to the man’s defense by saying, “After 
all, he’s his own worst enemy”—and F. 
P. A. growled, “Not while I’m around!” 


One time two actors who are now dead, 
Moffat Johnston and Edward McNa- 
mara, were in a group which was dis- 
cussing a new South Seas travel movie 

one of those idylls of primitive civiliza- 
tion. McNamara commented sadly “Ev- 
erywhere the white man goes, he ruins 


the country.” “Yer-r r-right,” said Johns- 
ton in his Scottish burr. “They domn 
near r-ruint Scotland.” 


Artist Norman Rockwell once owned 
a hotel at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, but 
it burned down. Some Players were com- 
miserating with him over his loss, when 
Rockwell shrugged and said, “Oh, well, 
it was damp there and the salt was al- 
ways caking up in the shakers anyway.” 

Nowadays, the only time the clubmen 
officially venture outside their cozy quar- 
ters is when they lay the wreath on the 
Booth statue in the park. But in the 
winter of 1938, they had a whale of a 
party at the Waldorf-Astoria to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of The Players. 
They took with them, to make the ball- 
room stage look a little like the club, 
the lounge furniture, the Sargent portrait 
of Booth, the Alexander portrait of Jeff- 
erson and the old one of Junius Brutus. 
They also took along Edwin’s silver lov- 
ing cup for toasts. Maurice Evans, Mady 
Christians, Richard Waring and Eva Le- 
Gallienne did a pair of Shakespeare 
scenes and Albert Spalding played his 
violin. 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, Marc Con- 
nelly and Otis Skinner. 


Others on the program were 


But this was just a one-time party. 
The really great outside events in hap- 
pier days were the famed Players’ re- 
vivals, usually staged in the spring at a 
Broadway theatre. The first of these was 
The Rivals in 1922. The next one was 
The School for Scandal, with John Drew 
and Ethel Barrymore. There followed 
such other star-spangled revivals as She 
Stoops to Conquer, with Helen Hayes, 
Elsie Ferguson, Lord, Selena 
Royle and Effie Shannon; Trelawny of 
the “Wells,” with Laurette Taylor, John 
Drew, Mrs. Whiffen and Charles Co- 
burn: Henry IV, with Otis Skinner, Basil 
Sydney and Philip Merivale, and The 
Beaux’ Stratagem, with James T. Powers, 
Raymond Hitchcock and Fay Bainter. 
One of the happiest of all was Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, with Otis Skinner as Tom, 


Pauline 


Fay Bainter as Topsy, Elizabeth Risdon 
as Eliza and Thomas Chalmers as Simon 
Legree. This one was done in 1933. 

Once these revivals were annual af- 
fairs; they ran a week or two and made 
some money for the club and the Actors’ 
Fund; but they were abandoned in the 
1940’s because production costs were pro- 
hibitive and, what with Hollywood boom- 
ing, it was impossible to get all-star 
casts together. Those were the days! 

But any Player will tell you that these 
are the days, too. The club moves with 
the times and rolls with the punches. 
Most metropolitan clubs are impersonal 
outfits and are regarded impersonally; 
The Players incites a fierce affection in 
all who belong. 
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Road that will not go back—hangs down picture 


like necktie—foreground unresolved. 


Still life objects lined up—lack form and depth— 
things falling out of picture—dull areas. 


Portrait looks flat—lacks form and depth— 
no light and shade—falls out of canvas. 
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Do you make these 





common mistakes 
in painting ? 





If you do—and genuinely want to improve 


your work—let America’s Most Famous Artists 


send you this helpful booklet! 


It happens to everyone who paints 

the picture that just won't “come 
off” . . . the fruitless hours spent 
for a certain yet elusive effect. 

Haven’t you, after frustrating 
hours of painting, wished a pro- 
fessional painter would explain to 
you why your picture went wrong 
and show you how to fix it? Haven't 
you felt the need completely to 
understand the simple basic paint- 
ing principles involved, so you'd 
never make the same mistake 
again? 

This kind of professional help 
is now available. 


Valuable Booklet 
Offered FREE 
The distinguished faculty of the 
Famous Artists Schools of West- 
port, Conn., have analyzed the 
work of thousands of men and 
women. They've learned that cer- 
tain painting problems crop up 
again and again. And they've or 
ganized their findings into a valu- 
able, instructive booklet. Mistakes 
like the ones you see here—mis- 
takes such as you yourself might 
make—are illustrated. Step-by-step 
explanations of what went wrong 
are given in clear, concise detail. 


America’s 


Most Famous Artists 


Norman Rockwell Dong Kingman 
Jon Whitcomb Doris Lee 
Stevan Dohanos Adolf Dehn 
Harold Von Schmidt Ben Shahn 
Peter Helek Arnold Blanch 
Fred Ludekens Stuart Davis 
Al Parker Fletcher Martin 
Ben Stahl Syd Solor 
Robert Fawcett Will Barnet 
Austin Briggs Ernest Fic 
Albert Dorne 


In simple words and straightfor- 
ward diagrammatic drawings, you 
are shown ways to solve the prob 
iem. Finally, the picture is re- 
painted for you twice—once in the 
traditional style, and again in the 
more modern manner. 

Once you see this richly illus- 
trated booklet, we think you'll 
agree it contains lar more practi- 
cal help than most books many 
times its size. Yet the Famous Art- 
ists Schools will send it to you 
free in order to acquaint you with 
their unique new teaching method. 
here are no strings attac hed to 
the offer. The booklet is indeed 
FREE. Sending the coupon below 
which will bring you the booklet 
by return mail—does not obligate 
you in any way whatsoever. 


Vail the coupon Now. 


Common 
Painting 


FREE! 

“Common Painting Problems 
—and How to Solve Them” 
Shows mistakes like the ones at left 
in full, easy-to-study size. Provides 
full, step-by-step corrections, plus two 
versions of the original pictures—as 
they might be painted by a tradi- 


tional and a modern artist. 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY, ZONE, 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 107-T, Westport, Conn. 


Please send, without charge or obligation, your booklet 


“Common Painting Problems—and How to Solve Them.” 


Scale—relation of pictorial elements to each other— 
auto and livestock too large for farm buildings. 
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Tune in the world from your easy chair with the Zenith 
TRANS-OCEANIC® portable short wave radio. It gets stations 
from all over the world! Covers standard broadcast; interna- 
tional short wave bands; marine, weather and amateur short 
wave coverage bands; plus ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore 
reception! No wonder the list of owners of this fabulous radio 
reads like an international “Who's Who.” 


it is the world’s only 14-year-proved short wave 
portable radio. Tropic treated to prevent loss of sensitivity. 
With its patented detachable Wavemagnet” antenna, it 
plays on trains, planes and in steel buildings. Operates on 
AC, DC, or long-life batteries. 12” high; 17/6” wide, 8” deep. 
The TRANS-OCEANIC radio shown is in durable Black Stag, 
model T600, $139.95*. It is also available in luxurious top- 
grain cowhide, model T600L, at $159.95*. 


Zenith Quality...meaning the best of everything in everything Zenith makes. 


Backed by 36 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively * ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


*Manufacturer's suggested retail price not including batteries. Slightly higher in far West and South. 





